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COLUMBUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By Isaac Bassett Choate. 


HERE is not a spot in all 
the world with which the 
name of Columbus is 
more closely connected 
than it is with Palos in 
Spain. We think of it 
always as the port from 
which he sailed to discover America. It 
was a great deal more than this to the 
discoverer himself. It was the first place 
at which he stopped when he came from 
Portugal to Spain, probably in the fall of 
1484. It was his home for eight years, 
and it remained the home of his little son 
—his Dviegnito, as he called the boy — 
several years longer. And more than this, 
the town of Palos was the home, as we 
shall find, of the best friends and sup- 
porters that Columbus found in Spain. 

Four hundred years ago Palos is said 
to have had a population of nineteen 
hundred. To-day the town has only 
about five hundred inhabitants. It was 
formerly a place of wealth and of com- 
mercial enterprise. Now, the harbor is 
filled with sand, and there is no business 
carried on in the town. Its history is all 
in the past. The Rio Tinto — Red River 
—has brought down sand and _ gravel 
enough to fill all the harbor to the sea. 

Spanish writers continue to speak of 
the town by its old name of “ Palos of 
the Frontier.’ It was so called because 
it was the port nearest to Portugal. Its 
distance from the boundary is about 
twenty miles. The probability is that 
Columbus came hither from the neigh- 
boring country by water. 

The name of Palos is supposed to be 
the Roman word fa/us, meaning a marsh 
or a lagoon. The origin of the town is 
unknown. Local traditions refer it to 
the Romans. There is one that makes 
the town the residence of a Roman gov- 
ernor in the year 119 A. D., but there is 
little satisfaction in following these. It 
is enough to find that the place was an 
old one at the earliest historic date. 

Little has been said by Spanish writers 
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about the appearance of Palos. In de- 
scribing the convent of 4a Radida, which 
is only a mile and a half from the town, 
Fray José Coll last year spoke of its site 
as being a.“a large platform, or table.’ 
The view from this takes in a wide pros- 
pect. The horizon is distant and always 
clearly marked. The winds blow over 
the height continually. The country 
around is level and leafy from the woods 
with which it is covered. Formerly, the 
growth was so luxuriant that the convent 
was almost covered with palms, orange 
trees, and almonds. To-day the trees 
are all small, so that it is a marvel to 
meet with one half grown. 

From the convent, Fray José says, the 
outlook is enchanting. Eastward, one 
overlooks all the province of Huelva. ‘To 
the west, one sees the frontier of Por- 
tugal. On the south, the ocean mingles 
with the sky. So much was he pleased 
with the view, that when he went there 
to spend four nights he staid until he 
had watched the sun set twenty times. 

This description of /a Radida is of 
special interest, because it was at the 
gate of this convent that Columbus beg- 
ged bread and water — pan y agua — for 
his Déiegnito — little Diego—when he 
first came into Spain. It was here that 
he found the first friend for many years, 
in the person of the Franciscan padre, 
Juan Perez. In the town near by he 
was to find the promoters of his plans 
and the companions of his voyages. ‘The 
reception of Columbus and his little son 
at da Rabida, and the sailing of the fleet 
otf discovery from Palos eight years later, 
are two events which were closely linked 
together by the common cares and strug- 
gles of Columbus and his friends. 

The history of the discoverer during 
those eight years is very little of it known. 
We ought not to feel impatience that we are 
baffled in our search for it. Nothing but 
the success that crowned that career gives 
it any interest to-day. Had Columbus 
failed to find friends as he did find them, 
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the world never would have cared to 
know how he spent those years in Spain. 
It is not strange that the public records 
are so silent as they are on this point. 
Columbus himself could have told us 
much about those years, but he did not 
see fit to do so. ‘There may have been 
much in them that was painful for him to 
recall. 

From the convent of Za Radida, Colum- 
bus is supposed to have gone on very 
soon to Seville. José Coll says that he 
spent all or the greater part of the year 
1485 with the duke of Medinaceli. On 
the 2oth of January, 1486, he arrived at 
the court. In the spring following he 
was required to submit his project to a 
council presided over by Fray Hernando 
de Talavera. This plan came to nothing. 
It was during the winter of 1486-7 that 
Columbus presented himself at Salamanca. 
This visit is thought to have been sug- 
gested to him by Isabella. A majority of 
the faculty of the university opposed his 
views, but some of the Dominican fathers 
supported them with vigor, and recom- 
mended them to the Queen. As a result, 
Columbus was taken into the service of 
the court. 

The accounts of the treasurer of their 
Catholic Majesties between the years 
1485 and 1489, have been gone over in 
behalf of Navarrete. They show the 
following entries : 

“ May 5, 1487, paid to Christopher Columbus, 
foreigner, who is here doing some things con- 
nected with the service of their Majesties, three 
thousand maravedis. 

* August 27, 1487, charged to the account of 
the same, four thousand maravedis. This makes 
a total of seven thousand maravedis, with the 
three thousand which he received by another pay- 
ment of the 3d of July. 

“ October 15, 1487, paid to Christopher Colum- 
bus four thousand maravedis, which their 
Majesties ordered to pay him. 

“ June 16, 1488, paid to Christopher Columbus 


three thousand maravedis, by order of their 
Majesties.” 


These are the several payments made 
to Columbus, of which record has been 
found. They amount altogether to the 
sum of seventeen thousand maravedis. 
This sounds like princely generosity on 
the part of the court. If, however, these 


maravedis were of silver, and there is 
nothing to show that they were not, then 
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their value was only a little less than a 
third of a cent each, and the whole sum 
was about fifty-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents. 

“In 1488, Columbus went to Seville, and while 
there he received a letter from the king of Portu- 
gal, dated the 20th of March of that year, and in- 
viting him to come to court. 

“ During the summer of 1488, he accompanied 
their Majesties on their journey to Valladolid, 
In September or October of that year, he went to 
Portugal, returning at the beginning of 1489. 

“On the 12th of May, 1489, while their Majes- 
ties were residing in the City of Cordova, the 
order was sent to Seville and to other places to 
entertain him without charge on his way to the 
court, where he was called for the better service 
of their Majesties.” 

For the next year and a half there is 
little mention of Columbus to be found 
in public records or in private letters. 
It is not possible to trace satisfactorily 
his movements in this time. A reason- 
able supposition is that he served in the 
army from June to December of 1489. 
There is also good reason to conclude 
that in 1490 he was again with the Duke 
of Medinaceli. ‘This is inferred from the 
fact that he appeared at court at the be- 
ginning of 1491, provided with recom- 
mendations from that minister. 

The siege of Granada was being pressed 
with all the energy and all the resources 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. ‘The city was 
strong in its situation and in its defences. 
It was held with all the desperation of the 
Moors making their last stand in Spain. 
Columbus was impatient. He feared that 
life would end for him before he should 
see the cross surmounting the towers of 
the Alhambra. ‘Turning his back upon 
the city and the besieging camp, he 
started for the convent of 4a Radbida. 

Columbus found here the same hearty 
welcome that he had received seven years 
ago. Fray Juan Perez begged him to 
remain a while in the peace and quiet of 
the convent. He dissuaded the disap- 
pointed man from his purpose of going 
to France. He wrote a letter to the 
queen, whose confessor he had been, and 
despatched it by the trusty Rodriguez. 
Fourteen days later the courier was back 
again, with a gracious message from her 
Majesty, who thanked the padre for his 
interest, and invited him to come to the 
court. Meanwhile, he was to sustain the 
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spirits of his profegé with the hope of final 
success. 

That very night, Fray José tells us, 
Padre Perez was on the road to Santa Fé 
alone. He had a conference with the 
queen. It was decided that Columbus 
be received at court. ‘To enable him to 
make the visit in a becoming manner, 
the sum of twenty thousand maravedis — 
about sixty-six dollars — was sent to him 
by the hand of Diego Prieto, a/-alde of 
Palos. 

It is a tradition that Columbus reached 
the Christian camp on the day of the 
surrender of Granada. This was the 30th 
of December, 1491. On the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1492, the Moors marched out of the 
city, and the forces of Ferdinand and 
Isabella took possession of it. On the 
12th of May following Columbus returned 
to Ja Raébida, commissioned to make the 
expedition of discovery. 

It has been necessary to go carefully 
over the eight years which Columbus 
spent in trying to interest Spanish 
officials in his enterprise. His poverty 
in all this time made it the easier to 
determine who were his true friends, and 
who were the best able to help him at 
court. It need not surprise us to find 
that the abbot of the convent had greater 
influence than had the prime minister 
himself. This marks the relation of 
Church and State in those days. 

The review of these years brings us 
back again to Palos. All the interest of 
the story centers about that spot. Shut 
out of view what transpired there, and 
the wanderings, the toil, and the anxie- 
ties of Columbus in Spain become as 
vague and uncertain as his life in Por- 
tugal or in Italy. The friends he made 
were in Palos. ‘The only persons among 
whom his plans were received with en- 
thusiasm were the intelligent monks and 
merchant-mariners of Palos. All the en- 
terprise, the skill, the patriotism, that 
enabled him to make the expedition, 
were contributed from Palos. It is for 
this reason that we have considered the 
situation and the history of the town. 
A map of it would be of interest. 
In default of this, Fray José gives us a 
directory of the names and residences of 
the leading families. We find the Pin- 
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zons on the Calle de la Ribera, Front 
Street. On the same street were the 
Prietos. ‘The two Herreras were living 
on St. Sebastian Street, and with them 
were Tufniga, Pineda, Ruiz y Maldonado. 
On Magdalena Street lived Rascon, of the 
Pinta’s crew, and on St. Bridget’s we find 
the homes of Quijada, Ulloa, Perez, 
Sarmiento, and others whose names have 
been familiar in America. In Calle 
Larga,— Long Street—lived Soto and 


Martinez. Elsewhere we meet with 
Mendoza, Morales, Cortes, Cobeza, 
Contreras and others whose names are 


connected in some way with the history 
of America. ‘The town declined rapidly 
from 1492, and it is fair to presume that 
its enterprise and its wealth were brought 
over to these shores. It is plain that 
Columbus must have had help from some 
quarter, aside from what he received from 
the government. In his will, dated at 
Valladolid, the 19th of May, 1506, he 
Says: 

“Their Highnesses did not spend, nor were 
they willing to spend for that” [the discovery of 
America] “ anything more than a million of mar- 
avedis, and for me was it necessary to spend the 
rest.” 

The million of maravedis would 
amount to only a little more than three 
thousand dollars. The balance must 
have been the heavier part of the outlay. 
Columbus nowhere mentions the noble 
benefactor to whom he was indebted. 

‘That he found such a benefactor is cer- 
tain. He was an object of charity at the 
convent while he was there, and this 
shelter had been the home of e/ nitico 
gue le acompanaba, the little boy who 
came with him, all the years the father 
was suing the favor of the court at Cor- 
dova and at Granada. ‘There is no evi- 
dence that Columbus freed himself from 
that condition of dependence till after 
his voyages of discovery had been made. 

But it took men as well as money to fit 
out the expedition. Men were as diffi- 
cult to obtain as money itself. They 
dreaded the dangers of unknown seas. 
A little experience of the Admiral’s 
proved this fact. Columbus had received 
from their Majesties a royal mandate, 
dated the 30th of April, 1492, which 
ordered the suspension of prosecution 
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against criminals provided these would 
embark on the ships to be fitted out. The 
measure proved useless. Criminals pre- 
ferred even Spanish prisons to a service 
so hazardous as that. The plan had to 
be abandoned. It was well for the en- 
terprise and for the future of America 
that such was the case. 

A glance at the list of the crews of the 
several ships that made up the fleet will 
show from what quarter the men came, 
and it will suggest from what source 
money also was obtained. ‘This list is 
printed in the “ Memorias de la Real 
Academia de la Historia,” Madrid; 
1883, pp. 322-4. 

Of the twenty men who made up the 
crew of the Santa Maria on which Col- 
umbus went as captain-general, not one 
was a native of Palos or a resident of the 
place. There were three of the number 
from the neighboring towns of Moguer 
and Huelva. The others were from dif- 
ferent parts of Spain. 

It was quite otherwise in the case of 
the two caravels. The Pinéa had a crew 
of nineteen men. Thirteen of this num- 
ber were from Palos. ‘Two others were 
from Moguer, near by. ‘The captain and 
the mate of the /infa were Martin 
Alonso Pinzon and his brother, Francisco 
Martin Pinzon, both of them natives and 
residents of Palos. ‘The pilot’s residence 
is not given, but his name shows that he 
was connected with the Garcia family of 
Palos. It was a neighborhood crew. ‘The 
Spanish manner of naming enables us to 
see that it was held together by ties of 


relationship. 
The crew of the Mia consisted of 
only eight men. ‘The captain was 


Vicente Yanez Pinzon, one of the 
brothers of the captain and mate of the 
Pinta. Four of the crew were from 
Palos ; the remaining three were from the 
neighboring town of Moguer. These 
latter all bear the same family name, and 
the testimony which will be quoted 
farther on makes it almost certain that 
they were related to the Pinzons. We 
scarcely need refer to the voluminous 
documents published by Navarrete and 
by Duro to see that the Pinfa and the 
Nina were owned, furnished, and manned 
by the Pinzon family. 
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By turning to the list of those who re- 
mained on the island of Hispaniola, we 
find that not one of these men was from 
Palos. This need not surprise us. The 
little town of nineteen hundred inhabi- 
tants had furnished its full quota in the 
two crews, who were all needed to work 
the caravels on their voyage home. Not 
one had gone out as an adventurer to 
seek for gold. ‘This proves that the 
Palos men had engaged in the enterprise 
from other motives than the desire of 
gain. The arguments and the enthusiasm 
of Columbus had prevailed to engage 
their zealous aid. 

This help was secured by Columbus 
after his return from court on the 12th 
of May, 1492. It must have become all 
the more essential to success when it was 
found that the order for the release of 
prisoners to enlist them in the service 
was to prove of no effect. To get the 
fleet ready to sail on the 3d of August 
called for the help of active friends. It 
is from this point that we begin to trace 
their efforts. What had previously been 
done for Columbus and his son at Palos 
had been in the way of charity. What 
was now to be done for him was in the 
way of hearty cooperation. The work 
must have gone on by the channels of 
neighborly interest. 

But we must not pass by without men- 
tioning Luis Santangel who had loaned, 
on the security of Isabella’s jewels, the 
sum of sixteen thousand ducats for the 
undertaking. The part which this man 
took in the business would not call for 
any notice had he simply drawn up the 
articles of agreement, as a notary public, 
on the 17th of April, 1492. Fray Coll, 
however, says that Santangel was the 
person who induced the queen to recall 
Columbus when the latter had been re- 
fused his terms on the 2d of January 
before, and had started for France. 

Padre Juan Perez was the moving 
spirit in the work done at Palos. He 
had gone to court the fall before to inter- 
cede for Columbus. It was through him 
that the latter was invited to visit the 
queen. The money given him for this 
visit was sent through Diego Prieto. 
There is reason for understanding this to 
mean that Prieto had been to court with 
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the good padre, and brought the sixty-six 
dollars home with him. At any rate we 
have seen that the Prietos lived on Calle 
de la Ribera, Front Street, Palos. On 
the same street were living, at the same 
time, the Pinzons. A town of no more 
than nineteen hundred inhabitants, and 
having nine streets worthy of mention by 
name, could not have had its streets very 
long. ‘The adcalde of the village and the 
skippers were near neighbors on the 
street that ran along the shore of Rio 
Pinto. They must have talked over the 
plans of the foreigner at the convent 
many atime. All three of the Pinzons 
seem to have been ready to take hold of 
the business just as soon as it was decided 
that released prisoners were not to be 
taken for the crews. 

Indeed there is much evidence to show 
that the enterprise had been well talked 
over in Palos before Columbus came back 
from Granada on the 12th of May. It is 
not unlikely that the Pinzons contem- 
plated fitting out an expedition on their 
own account, provided the application of 
Columbus failed. We shall find, in the 
public documents that are to be ex- 
amined, that Martin Alonso Pinzon was 
reputed to have visited Rome for the 
purpose of examining books and maps 
relating to the Indies, and belonging to 
the Pope. If this visit was made, it must 
have been before the return of Columbus 
to Palos. It would not have been made 
unless Pinzon seriously thought of at- 
tempting the voyage himself. In that 
case he showed all the greater magna- 
nimity in leaving the field open to his 
rival, and in joining heartily with that 
rival to win a national success. 

The death of Columbus, on the 2oth 
of May, 1506, left many matters in dis- 
pute between his heirs and the Spanish 
government, as well as among those who 
had followed him on his voyage of dis- 
covery. It proved every way unfortunate 
that he had claimed for himself and for 
his heirs any share in the government of 
the lands which he might discover. The 
ambition was a natural one, however, and 
it was shared by all with whom he was 
associated. Out of rivalries for place 
grew the suits at law, which have left the 
most valuable records of that time. 


The death of Isabella, two years earlier, 
had left Columbus and his interests in the 
hands of Ferdinand, who had _ never 
favored the enterprising foreigner. The 
interests of the crown and those of the 
viceroyalty in America naturally clashed, 
and investigations into the management 
of affairs were soon held under different 
commissions, both in Spain and in His- 
paniola. It is through these inquiries 
that most of our knowledge of American 
discovery is brought to light. 

The reader should bear in mind that 
these investigations were made in the in- 
terest of the home government. Ferdi- 
nand and Carlos would rather have it ap- 
pear that any Spaniard made the dis- 
covery than to have the credit of it go to 
Columbus. ‘This is plain enough from 
the way in which the interrogations 
are framed. ‘They are what we should 
call leading questions. ‘They suggest pre- 
cisely what the government wanted to 
prove. As a specimen, we shall be in- 
terested in one that was introduced into 
the suit of Juan Martin Pinzon, the son 
of Martin Alonso Pinzon. ‘The case was 
tried at Palos, before Diego Prieto, the 
alcalde, on the first of November, 1532. 
This Prieto was doubtless the same man 
who had brought the sixty-six dollars from 
Isabella to Columbus forty years before. 
If so, he must have been familiar with 
the facts in the case. 

The second question was in this form : 
If they knew, etc., that the said Martin 
Alonso Pinzon was a man who knew 
much about maritime affairs and about 
navigation, that he was a pilot and very 
skilful in sailing, and that he labored to 
discover the Indies and the lands beyond 
sea; and that in order to be better in- 
formed and to get news of them he 
went to Rome to draw from the Pope’s 
map of the world all the regions and 
provinces, and that he brought it so all 
drawn, from which they were advised and 
instructed. for the navigation of the said 
Indies and the lands beyond sea ; that he 
did this at his own expense, and that this 
fact was well known. 

The interrogatory was well contrived 
to help the memory of the witness ; but, 
overlooking this point, we shall find the 
evidence instructive Pedro Arias said 
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that Martin Alonso was better acquainted 
with maritime affairs and with navigation 
than anybody else; he was a pilot, and 
skilful to a high degree ; it was publicly 
known that in order to inform himself 
the better he went to Rome,—and this 
witness saw him go,—to make a drawing 
of the Pope’s map of the world, and that 
he drew this skilfully and did it at his own 
expense, was matter of common repute. 
Seven other witnesses, one of whom was 
Rodrigo Prieto—one of the Prietos liv- 
ing on Front street — testified to the same 
effect. 

Upon the third question Prieto gave 
this testimony: That Christopher Col- 
umbus came to this town — Palos— with 
a commission from their Majesties to go 
to the Indies, that he was in the monas- 
tery of 4a Rabida many days and strove 
to make his fleet, but he could not find 
crews ; that he agreed with Martin Alonso 
Pinzon, and they made a contract; and 
that if he had not formed a partnership 
with that one, he would have had diffi- 
culty in making up the fleet, as men were 
not to be found, and as the said Martin 
Alonso was a ready and skilful man so he 
had many relatives who were seafaring 
men, and when these saw that he was go- 
ing in the fleet they were ready to go for 
love of him. 

To the fourth question Prieto and the 
others testified that they knew and saw 
that Martin Alonso Pinzon joined the 
fleet, and as he joined he was accom- 
panied by his clients and relatives who 
took part in the enterprise as he did; 
that if he had not joined, it would have 
been difficult for the undertaking to be 
carried through, inasmuch as the Admiral 
did not find crews to go with him nor 
could he have found them; that in do- 
ing this the said Martin Alonso did their 
Majesties much service in following the 
said voyage ; and that if it had not been 
for him the said voyage would not have 
been made. And this they saw, both 
that the said Admiral was needy and 
poor, and that for him the undertaking 
was not possible, and that the friars pro- 
vided for him in the monastery of /a 
Rabida. 

Pedro de Medel knew and saw that 
Martin Alonso made the fleet with his 
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clients and relatives, animating his friends 
because others did not dare to go. In 
this port of Palos he fitted out the ves- 
sels and spent his goods in the service of 
their Majesties, and if it had not been 
for him the Indies would not have been 
discovered, because everybody shrank 
from going with the Admiral, and this is 
matter of public notoriety. 

This examination at Palos, forty years 
after the voyage of discovery was made, 
affords us an advantageous point of view. 
We need to take into account the natural 
influence of local pride and the ordinary 
trend of gossip in a little seaport town. 
On one point the witnesses seem to be at 
fault. They represent Pinzon as furnish- 
ing crews for all the fleet. The list of 
men shows that he manned the Pin/a and 
the Vifia, but not the Santa Maria. 

The testimony of men who lived else- 
where will help us to form a correct 
opinion. At an investigation into certain 
claims, held at Seville, the 22d of De- 
cember, 1535, Ferdinand Valiente testi- 
fied that he regarded Martin Alonso Pin- 
zon as a man able and skilled in the art 
of navigation, but he did not know his 
manner of sailing. He was a man of 
much substance and a person very 
prompt. ‘This witness knew him and saw 
that he had two ships of his own, which 
were a caravel and a bark, but at times 
he had only one ship, either caravel or 
bark. At the time he had more credit 
than Christopher Columbus, because no- 
body knew the latter in this town—of 
Palos—nor did they know who he was, 
and Martin Alonso was known; that if 
the said Martin Alonso had not decided 
to go the said voyage and make the said 
discovery, the said Christopher Columbus 
would not have found ships or men to go 
with him, but when they saw that Martin 
Alonso, who was a man honored and rich, 
was determined to go, they went. 

We have tried in this brief sketch to 
bring Columbus into personal relations 
with certain of his friends who were 
worthy to share his confidence and _ his 
honors. ‘That they may receive their 
due share of the latter, it is necessary 
that the facts of the history of the dis- 
covery of America be drawn from the 
mass of material that is gathered up in 
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the publications of Navarrete and of the 
Royal Academy. ‘The glance we have 
taken at the old records shows that they 
will enable as to form a fair estimate of 
the character and the actions of Colum- 
bus and his friends. 

When Columbus came to Palos from 
Granada in May, 1492, he brought a con- 
tract with their Majesties for making the 
expedition, an order for the enlistment 
of criminals, the title of captain-general 
of the fleet, and of viceroy of the lands 
that he might discover, and the sum of a 
million maravedis. 

Pinzon, on the other hand, had no ac- 
quaintance at court, he was without title 
or rank, he was under no instructions, nor 
was he under obligation to anyone. By 
an act of spontaneous patriotism he put 
his influence and authority, his person 
and the persons of his brothers and other 
relatives, the ships that were his own,— in 
a word, the material of the expedition,— 
into the hands of Columbus, with the 
perfect understanding that the latter was 
lacking the means and the influence to 
bring the fleet together. In addition to 


all this he advanced on this slender credit 
almost half a million of maravedis, or, it 
may be, the third part of the total ex- 
pense. If the undertaking failed, Col- 
umbus would lose some of the illusions 
of his life, which constituted the sum of 
his investment, but if he did not lose all 
hope he would soon be found again as a 
suitor at some court. Pinzon on his part 
would sacrifice the half million without 
any hope that a poor foreigner, and one 
who was wholly misunderstood, would 
ever find means to reimburse him. 

Pinzon was nobly ambitious. He 
aspired to an honorable place in the 
state, and he meant to earn it. He ac- 
cepted the certainty of meeting with the 
unknown world. He understood and ap- 
preciated Columbus, and was worthy to 
follow that leader into the narrow circle 
of the world’s heroes, as the declaration 
of Colmenero gives us plainly to under- 
stand: “ Because he was a man of a great 
heart, who strove to do what no other 
could do, for the reason that from that 
action he would have remembrance 
among men.” 


os 
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HE gray bulk of the granaries uploom against the sky ; 
T The harvest moon has dwindled ; they have housed the corn and rye. 
And now the idle reapers lounge against the bolted doors : 
Without are hungry harvesters, — within, enchanted stores. 


Lo! they had bread while they were out a-toiling in the sun ; 

Now they are strolling beggars, for the harvest work is done. 

They are the gods of husbandry — they gather in the sheaves ; 

3ut when the autumn strips the wood, they’re drifting with the leaves. 


They plow and sow and gather in the glory of the corn ; 

They know the noon; they know the pitiless rains before the morn ; 
They know the sweep of furrowed fields that darken in the gloom — 
A little while their hope on earth, then evermore their tomb. 
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By Eben E. Rexford. 


IX. 


SHAEL GREY died on 
Thursday. On Sunday 
they laid him to rest in 
the old churchyard on 
the hill, by the side of 
Margaret’s mother. 
Margaret watched them 
heap the earth above 
the new-made grave with deep thoughts 
stirring in her heart. She had lost her 
best friend. With her father gone out 
of her life a great change must take place 
in it. What was she to do? Whither 
did the path now waiting for her lead? 
She went home thinking of the future. 
There was nothing to keep her here 
longer, unless, — and then she wondered 
why such a thought should come to her 
at such a time, — unless it was her friend- 
ship for Doctor Leith: from which those 
who read this story of Margaret will un- 
derstand more than Margaret understood. 
Her friendship for Robert Leith had 
ripened into love, and as yet she did not 
realize it. 

The day after the funeral he came to 
see her. “I knew how lonely you would 
be, so I came,” he said. “I was telling 
you not long ago about this book which I 
have brought you, and which | want you 
to read. This story of Gabriel’s faith- 
fulness is like your own, and you will 
better understand how you seem to me 
after you have read this book.” 

It was Mrs. Whitney’s “The Gaywor- 
thys,” a book so helpful and tender and 
true, as Margaret found. 

“TI cannot be grateful enough to you 
for thinking of me as you do,” she said 
now. “I feel as if in all the world I had 
but one real friend, and that is you. I 
ought not to feel so, for 1 know I have 
many good friends in Waterford, but I 
don’t want to see them or talk with them 
now. I’d rather be alone. But you un- 
derstand me better than they do.” 

“What do you intend to do?” he 
asked. 





“T don’t know. I would like to go 
away, but I don’t know where to go. | 
don’t know what I could do if I were to 
go. I can’t teach. I only know one 
thing, —I would like to get somewhere 
where I can grow.” 

“You need rest more than anything 
else now,” he said, breaking a late lily 
from its stalk and putting it in her hair 
with an air of ownership. ‘You are 
worn out. Can’t you go somewhere, — 
visit some friend,—and get away from 
the associations of this place?” 

“T might go to Cousin Lucy’s, I sup- 
pose,” she said, thoughtfully. The idea 
of going anywhere seemed strange to her. 
In ten years she had not been five miles 
from home. ‘I would like to do some- 
thing in the world,” she quickly added, 
restlessly. ‘I have stayed here because 
I felt it my duty to stay. Now there is 
nothing to keep me, and it seems to me 
that staying here wonld be stagnation.” 

“Is there any special thing that you 
feel urged to do?”’ he asked. 

“No, I don’t think so,” she replied. 
“T don’t think I am a woman with a 
‘mission.’ If I have a mission at all, it 
is simply to do something that shall bene- 
fit others; and that can be done in so 
many ways, you know. We have no right 
to settle down and make ourselves and 
those about us no happier or better. If 
we are content to do nothing, we miss all 
chances of helping others, and so lose 
the chances of helping ourselves.”’ 

“JT think you will never lose those 
chances, Margaret,” he said. 

‘¢ But I would like to find the chances,” 
she said, earnestly. “I feel in prison 
here. At least, I did feel like that, until 
—until you came.’’ The color rose to 
the girl’s face as she made this frank 
confession. 


‘‘T understand,” he said. “You feel 


like one suddenly liberated, but hardiy 
know how to take advantage of your new 
liberty.” 
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“The fetters that bound me were not 
forged by my father’s sickness,” she said. 
«That could never have made my life seem 
a bondage, because I loved him. But his 
death breaks the real chain I have been 
bound with so long, and I long to get 
away from it. It clanks yet.” 

He knew what she meant. ‘You are 
a heroine,” he said, warmly. “A few of 
us know how much you have given up for 
others.” 

Mrs. Grey, clad in a new black dress, 
which contrasted sharply with Margaret’s 
simple gray, came out at this point, and 
her coming interrupted the conversation. 
When Doctor Leith had gone, Mrs. Grey 
began to cry. Margaret looked at her 
inquiringly. 

“JT heard you telling him that you 
would like to go away,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“Yes,’”’ answered Margaret. 

There was a moment’s silence, broken 
by Mrs. Grey’s weeping. 

“T suppose you don’t care what be- 
comes of us now. You always hated us, 
and so did your father.” 

“ It is foolish to talk so,” said Margaret, 
sternly. ‘You know that neither of us 
ever hated you. We tried our best to 
live in peace. If we failed, it was not 
our fault — you know that to be true. 
But the past is done with, — let it rest.”’ 

“JT don’t see how you can think of 
leaving me to see to everything, just as 
soon’s your father’s dead,” said Mrs. 
Grey. “I should think you’d feel it 
your duty to stay here an’ help bring up 
the boys. They’ve got some claim on 
you. They’re your brothers.” 

“ You have attended to their bringing 
up, so far. Whenever I have tried to 
do anything for them you have always 
told me I was meddling.” 

“It’s difrent now. They’re gettin’ 
old enough to work the place ; but I can’t 
oversee ’em an’ ’tend to everything else. 
If you stayed here, we could keep ’em at 
home. If you don’t, I shall have to let 
the place, an’ the boys’ll have to get 
homes somewhere else — an’ it’ll be the 
ruin of ’em.’’ Mrs. Grey began to cry 
again. 

Margaret went up to her room and sat 
down by the window, looking out across 
the wide fields, gold-green in the sun- 
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shine of the stil. September day, but 
seeing all in a kind of blind way, unmind- 
ful of the beauty. Did duty, then, have 
a field at home for her to work in? She 
was not deceived by her step-mother’s 
sudden assumption of interest in the 
boys. That was simply an excuse for 
her own selfishness. What she wanted 
was that Margaret should stay and go on 
with the housework, as she had done. 
Still, Margaret had been touched by the 
mention of her brothers. She hardly 
felt as if she knew her brothers. Prob- 
ably she would never feel as if she really 
knew and understood them; they were 
utterly unlike her, and could not under- 
stand her any better than Dora could. 
But, — here the question of duty came 
in,— might she not be able to exert 
some good influence over them in spite 
of all differences? When Doctor Leith 
came again, she asked him about it. 

“T don’t know,” was his reply. “About 
that no one can judge but yourself. I 
can only say one thing, Margaret, and 
that is that I should myself be very sorry 
to have you go away from Waterford if I 
am to stay here.” 

A bright light shone in her eyes as she 
looked up and met his glance. “It is 
pleasant to believe that you care whether 
I go or stay,” she said. 

‘“ Margaret !” 

She had bent to free a little violet from 
some weeds that seemed trying to crowd 
it out of existence. She looked up sud- 
denly, as he spoke her name, startled by 
his tone. The glance she met set her 
heart to beating swiftly, and her hand 
trembled as she lifted the little flower 
from beneath the weeds. 

“T want you, Margaret, — I need you,” 
he said, holding out his hands to her. 
“Will you come into my life and work 
out your woman’s mission there ?”’ 

“You mean —”’ 

“I mean that I love you, Margaret,” 
he said. 

“You are sure — sure —that you say 
this because you Jove me?” she ques- 
tioned, her heart in wild tumult, her eyes 
looking into his in eager, earnest ques- 
tioning. ‘It is not p74 for me?” 

“Tt is love, Margaret. Oh, what do 
you answer me?” 
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“If you love me, — my answer is yes,” 
she said. The light of a great gladness 
made her face beautiful as she spoke. 
“ But, oh, Robert, be sure. Pity is sweet, 
but it could never take the place of 
love.”” It hardly seemed possible to her 
that this man, who seemed so much 
above her in all things, could love her. 

“T am sure that I love you,” he said, 
bending to lift her to a place beside him. 
He put his arms about her and kissed 
her. 

What a radiant face it was that lay 
upon his shoulder so trustfully, — no 
longer a plain face, for the glory of 
woman’s love shone through it and trans- 
figured it. To her, the world seemed 
flooded, all at once, with that “light 
which never was on land or sea.” It 
had become an enchanted world, and 
love was the enchanter. 

When he left her at the gate, with a 
kiss upon her lips, she went back to the 
house, trying with difficulty to realize it 
all. Her step-mother met her at the 
threshold. 

“T’d like to know what you mean, — 
letting Doctor Leith kiss you, in broad 
daylight? I see him, so you can’t deny 
a 

“T had no intention of denying it,’’ 
answered Margaret. 

“Td like to know what folks would 
say, if they knew it!” 

“‘T have no idea what folks would say. 
But I may be frank with you. I have 
promised to marry Doctor Leith.” 

“Promised to marry Doctor Leith!” 
gasped Mrs. Grey. “ You don’t mean—”’ 

“Yes, I mean just that.” 

“ You!” cried Mrs. Grey, with eyes 
flashing. ‘ Well, — well, I should have 
s’posed he’d looked higher.” 

Margaret turned away with a pain at 
her heart. The words stabbed her. Had 
he stooped from his position in asking 
her to be his wife? No, no! It was 
only her step-mother who could say such 
cruel things. 

She could not understand the thoughts 
that were at work in Mrs. Grey’s breast. 
If she could have done so, the bitter 
words and the angry looks would have 
been explained. The truth was, Mrs. 
Grey had formed a plan when she first 
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saw Doctor Leith, which she had hoped 
to be able to carry out by and by. When 
Dora came home, she meant to make 
him fall in love with her. In the young 
doctor she saw a very desirable husband 
for her daughter. He was educated, he 
had natural ability, and would be likely 
to rise in the world. Her plan was 
spoiled. ‘The disappointment was more 
than she could bear with fortitude ; and 
though she was careful to keep the real 
cause of her bad temper to herself, the 
house during that week was an unpleasant 
place to live in. 

“Where are you going, Will?’ Mar- 
garet asked, as on the next evening her 
brother put on his hat. 

“Don’t know. Don’t care much, long’s 
I get away from bedlam.”’ 

“Let us go up to father’s grave,” she 
said, putting her hand on the boy’s arm. 
“T want to have a good talk with you.” 

Will wanted to refuse, but she spoke 
so kindly that he could not. “I'll go if 
you want me to,” he said. 

What Margaret said to Will no one 
knew, but it brought about a better un- 
derstanding between them than had ever 
existed before, and from that time for- 
ward her influence for good was stronger 
over the wayward boy. Through him it 
had an effect upon Dick; and Margaret 
began to see that there was a chance for 
her to do good in her own household, 
and she resolved to do it. 

X. 

A FEW days after, two letters came. 
One was from Dora to her mother. 
When she opened it, a photograph fell 
out. Will picked it up and looked at it 
with a little exclamation of surprise. 

“By George! if that’s Dode, she’s 
gettin’ to be a reg’lar beauty, an’ no 
mistake !” 

It was certainly a pretty girl, clad in 
garments that showed off her face to the 
best possible advantage. 

“I’m so sorry to hear of father’s death,” 
Dora wrote. ‘ But he had suffered so 
long that we ought not to wish him back. 
I would have been very glad to have 
attended the funeral. Did you have it 
at the house or the church? Aunt 
Sophronia has got mourning for both of 
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us, and they all tell me I look better in 
it than anything else I have worn since I 
have been here. I am going to have 
some photographs, and I shall try to get 
them in time to send one with this letter. 
Did father look natural? Did Mr. Ben- 
net preach one of his long sermons? 
I’m thankful I didn’t have to listen to it. 
We have such a splendid preacher here, 
—a young man with the loveliest hair I 
ever saw! All the girls just raved over 
him at first, but they’ve found out he’s 
engaged. I’ve learned the sweetest 
waltz! I can play it without making 
hardly any mistakes. I’ve got two songs 
almost learned, and I can play the ac- 
companimehts in all but two or three 
places. I send youa piece of my new 
black dress. My crape veil is lovely. 
Tell Margaret I am going to set my cap 
for that young doctor she wrote about. 
I always liked doctors.” 

The other letter was for Margaret, and 
came from her Ohio cousin. 

“‘T have just received the letter telling 
me of your father’s death,” she wrote. 
“We have heard how closely you were 
confined in caring for him, and feel sure 
you must be worn out. Come and stay 
a month with us. The change will do 
you good. Don’t say no, but send us 
word that we may expect you very soon.” 

Margaret decided to accept the invi- 
tation. She longed to get a whiff of the 
outside air, and a glimpse of the world 
beyond the Waterford hills. But she 
shrank from leaving Dr. Leith. Her 
love-dream was so new and strange, that 
she was half afraid it might vanish into 
air if she went away from him. 

“JT don’t see how you can think of 
going,” Mrs. Grey said. “It'll cost a 
good deal of money, an’ we need every 
cent we can rake and scrape. The 
funeral expenses counted up terribly.” 

But she found that this time Margaret’s 
mind was firmly made up. 

“So I must lose you fora month!” 
Doctor Leith said. “Then I must put 
the sign of my right and title to you 
where everybody can see it; it may warn 
some rash Ohio gallant that you don’t 
belong to yourself, and so keep him from 
breaking his heart over you.” He 
slipped a ring upon her finger, and kissed 
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the face upturned to his. “There! that 
shows that you have lost your freedom 
and are mine ; this is a golden fetter.”’ 

“TI have found my freedom,” she said, 
softly. 

“I’m going to make the visit one long 
idle day,” she said at another time. 
“When I was a little girl, I used to get 
out in the sunshine and sit for an hour, 
doing nothing, and that was ideal enjoy- 
ment to me. Sunning myself, I used to 
call it, and that’s what I’m going to 
do now.” 

“T hope you will come back with more 
color in these cheeks of yours,” said 
Doctor Leith, bending to kiss them. 
“Roses in the cheeks will make your 
face still sweeter.” 

“You will admire Dora when you see 
her,” said Margaret. ‘She has lovely 
cheeks, and eyes as blue as violets. I 
shall not wonder if you fall in love with 
her." 

“T think you will be disappointed. I 
have no love for any one but you. You 
are the one woman in the world to me.” 


XI. 


Ir was in October that Margaret came 
back from her month of idleness. Doc- 
tor Leith met her at the station and 
drove her home in his little phaeton. 
‘Just large enough for two,”’ he said. 

“I suppose you have lived years in 
this month,” he said, as they drove slowly 
along the country road among the yellow 
maples, whose leaves were beginning to 


fall. “I did not feel sure of recognizing 
you. Have you ‘expanded’ and ‘de- 


veloped,’ and all that sort of thing?” 

“1’m not conscious of it,’’ she answered 
laughingly. “I did enjoy myself; but I 
am glad to get back. I think if—if it 
could only be pleasanter at home, I could 
be contented in Waterford. I’ve almost 
come to the conclusion that it doesn’t 
matter very much where one’s lot hap- 
pens to be cast if one only does one’s 
duty and tries to make the most of one’s 
opportunities for doing good. I’ve 
learned something from what I’ve seen 
in Cousin Lucy’s life. She doesn’t seem 
to live for herself at all, but for those 
she loves, and she is one of the happiest 
women I ever knew.” 
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“That is the secret of most happy 
lives, I think,’ he said. “I am sure of 
one thing,’ he added — “which is that 
I shall be more contented with my lot in 
life now that I have you back again. It 
has seemed a very long month to me, 
Margaret.” 

“Have you really missed me?” she 
cried, with sparkling eyes, almost like a 
child. “I’m so glad of that! It is so 
pleasant to think that some one cares 
for you so.” 

“You lost something by being away,” 
Doctor Leith said, by and by. ‘“ You 
had a visitor.” 

“A visitor! Who?” cried Margaret. 
«1 didn’t knowany one would ever come 
to visit me.”’ 

“Your mother’s brother was here,” he 
replied. 

‘Uncle john?” 
“‘Where did he go to? 
back to see me?” 

“T don’t think he will come to see 
you very soon, for he was on his way 
to California. He would have stopped 
in Ohio on his way here, if he had known 
you were there, but of course he didn’t 
find that out until he got to Waterford. 
He had agreed to meet a party in New 
York, and had but a day or two to stop. 
I liked him very much,— he reminded 
me of you.” 

“Dear Uncle John! I do not remem- 
ber much about him, but what I can 
remember makes one of the pleasantest 
memories of my childhood. I am so 
sorry! NowlI shall probably never see 
him again.” 

“T inferred you were his only relative, 
from what he said,’’ Doctor Leith re- 
marked ; “and you must have been a 
favorite of his, for he did little but talk of 
you while he was here.” 

“T can’t think of anything else that 
has happened,” he resumed, after a little 
silence, — and his voice had a harder tone 
than Margaret had ever heard before, — 
“unless — unless it’s about that precious 
brother of mine, who put in an appear- 
ance soon after you went away.” 

“Your brother! Why, you never told 
me you had a brother.” 

“T wish I did not have one,” he said, 
bitterly. “He has been a disgrace to 


cried Margaret. 
Won’t he come 
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the family ever since he was a dozen 
years old. I thought I was getting rid 
of him by coming to Waterford -—[ 
hoped so ; but he follows me like an evil 
genius. You'll find him filling the highly 
responsible position of clerk in Carson’s 
store, when you go down to the village. 
You’ll know him; he looks so much like 
me that everybody said my brother had 
come before I announced the pleasant 
fact myself. Of course I can’t turn a 
cold shoulder on him as long as he be- 
haves half-way respectable, but I shall be 
in constant dread of his letting himself 
loose.” 

He saw that Margaret was looking at 
him with an unspoken question in her 
eyes. 

“T see you are wondering why his 
coming to Waterford should be so dis- 
agreeable to me,” he said. “If you only 
knew all I had endured from him, you 
wouldn’t wonder. Our mother died when 
he was ten years old, and he was lett 
almost wholly to father’s care. Father 
and Douglas never got along well to- 
gether. Douglas was self-willed and pas- 
sionate, and father was harsh and stern. 
It was iron and steel. When I went away 
to college I saw how it was going to be, — 
Douglas would not stay at home much 
longer, and he did not. When he was 
eighteen he ran away from home, and for 
the last five years he has been drifting 
about wherever his evil wind has blown 
him. I have helped him out of trouble 
more times than I like to remember.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,’ Margaret ventured, “if he 
could be made to feel that somebody 
had a real loving care for him, he 
might be induced to turn over a new 
leaf and try to make something of him- 
self. I think a great many people make 
shipwreck of their lives because they get 
to thinking that no one really cares for 
them. They get discouraged. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“You would have more faith in Douglas 
than I have, if you believed anything 
would be of any benefit to him,” said 
Doctor Leith, with the accent of dis- 
pleasure still in his voice. “ Next week 


— to-morrow, perhaps — like enough to- 
day, — he’ll be drunk ; and that’ll be the 
end of his respectability in Waterford.” 
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“T wish you could bring him to see 
me,’ said Margaret. ‘ Perhaps I could 
help him in some way. I should like to try.” 

“ll bring him, if you wish. I wish 
to heaven you could do something with 
him, for my sake — but I have little faith.” 

“Let us say for Azs sake,” said Mar- 
garet. 

Mrs. Grey showed no particular de- 
light at Margaret’s return; but the boys 
were really glad to see her, and their 
boisterous welcome was pleasant to her. 

She was sitting that night in her 
father’s room, which she had made her 
own since his death, in the half-twilight 
which the fire she had kindled on the 
hearth made about her, when her step- 
mother.came in. 

‘‘There’s some money your Uncle John 
left for you,” she said, laying a roll of 
bills in Margaret’s lap. ‘There was some- 
thing so strange in the sound of her 
voice, that Margaret looked up at her 
inquiringly ; but her face was in shadow. 

“How much is there?” asked Mar- 
garet, surprised to become the possessor 
of this money. 

“A hundred dollars,’ answered Mrs. 
Grey. That was all that she said — and 
presently she left the room. Margaret 
turned the bills in wonder, but it was not 
of these that she chiefly thought, as by 
and by she fell asleep. 


XII. 


Docror LeErrH brought his brother to 
see Margaret as he had promised to do. 
She liked Douglas Leith from the first. 
She understood instinctively what kind 
of a life he had had. It had been a long 
fight against men who always misunder- 
stood him. Now it had grown to be a 


’ 


harder, bitterer fight against himself. 
She read many possibilities in his face ; 
but the worn, dissipated look there 


seemed to declare that they would never 
become realized. If only the right hand 
could be laid upon his life, then she be- 
lieved much might be hoped for. But 
where was this hand? Would the needed 
hand and the life that waited to be 
shaped to better things ever meet? Mar- 
garet little thought that hers was the 
hand that this man’s life needed and was 
waiting for. 
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A physiognomist would have told you 
that Douglas Leith’s face was a better 
one in many respects than his brother’s. 
It lacked the lines of weakness and in- 
decision about the mouth and chin, 
though the look of dissipation told of 
weakness of another character. His face 
was without the lines of selfishness which 
one used to reading faces would have 
seen in his brother’s, and it told of 
greater capabilities, if they could be 
stimulated to development. 

The liking between him and Margaret 
was mutual. Something in her face won 
his respect and confidence at once. He 
felt instinctively that she would prove 
true to any trust he might place in her. 
Such eyes as hers never went with a 
faithless, vacillating nature. ‘They were 
an index of a steadfast, earnest loyalty. 

“You don’t seem like any other woman 
I ever knew,” he said to her, one Sunday 
afternoon, when they were sitting on the 
porch together, in the beautiful Indian- 
summer weather. 

“ Why?” she asked. 

“You don’t seem afraid of me,’’ he 
answered. ‘You don’t act as if you 
wanted to be rid of me. I’ve often got 
acquainted with women who treated me 
well enough till they found out what a 
good-for-nothing fellow I’d been, but 
when they found that out they gave me 
the cold shoulder. ‘They felt themselves 
too good, I suppose, to associate with 
any one who they found out hadn’t been 
as good as themselves. Perhaps they 
were right. I’m not blaming them. I 
don’t know. But I used to think that if 
they had tried to help me a little I might 
have done better. I don’t know how it 
would have turned out, because they 
never tried. It sounds well, all this talk 
about a man’s turning over a new leaf 
and giving up bad habits, but in nine 
cases out of ten he never does it unless a 
woman helps him. There’s where his 
help has got to come from, if it ever 
comes at all. He can’t expect it from 
men. They’ll preach to him ; but preach- 
ing without a hand that’s willing to give 
a fellow a lift when he’s down doesn’t 
amount to anything. It’s a fact that I’ve 
tried harder to be steady since I knew 
you, Margaret, than I ever did before 
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because — because I know you'd like to 
have me lead a better life, and I know 
you’re willing to help me. I felt it the 
first time I saw you.” 

“JT am glad if I can help you in any 
way,’ Margaret said, earnestly. “ Per- 
haps I understand you better, Douglas, 
than most persons do. You have done 
—you say you have—a great many 
wrong things; but I do not believe — I 
will not believe, Douglas— that it was 
because you were naturally bad at heart 
so much as because you were shut out 
from friendship and sympathy, and—” 

“ And every man’s hand seemed against 
me,” interrupted Douglas, bitterly. ‘“ But 
I don’t know as it is to be wondered at. 
If my father had no faith in me, and 
reckoned me incorrigibly bad, how could 
I look to others for encouragement? 
When a man’s own family turns against 
him, how can he expect sympathy from 
others?” 

He dropped his head upon his hands 
and was silent. Margaret’s pity for the 
poor fellow was inexpressibly great. She 
could understand what a struggle he had 
had against fate and himself. 

“When mother was alive,”’ he went on, 
by and by, “‘I don’t think I was a very 
bad boy. She didn’t seem to think I 
was. She loved me,—and if she had 
lived I don’t believe I would have be- 
come the worthless fellow I am _ now. 
She never scolded me as father did. 
She never threatened me. She talked 
with me as if she felt sorry for me. For 
her sake I tried to be better. But when 
father took me in hand, he roused all the 
ugliness in me, and it seemed to me I 
would rather die than give in to him. 
Mother might have made something of 
me. But father’s way — it made me all 
the worse. I remember once I got into 
some mischief, and father caught me and 
whipped me to make me say I was sorry 
and I wouldn’t do it. I knew all the 
time, as well as I do now, that I ought 
not to have done what I did, but I 
wouldn’t tell him so, when he tried to 
whip me into owning it. He whipped 
me as long as he dared to, and then shut 
me up in the dark to stay until I was 
willing to say I was sorry. You don’t 
know how bitter my thoughts were. I 
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felt as if I were made of stone. By and 
by mother came to me, and she said — 
she said — O, I couldn’t stand it. I re- 
member how I hid my face in her dress 
and sobbed. She sat down by me there 
—and talked with me — and— O, my 
mother !” 

He dropped his head again upon his 
hands. All the long need of his life had 
made itself felt in that sorrowful cry. 

*« Poor boy, poor motherless boy !’’ Mar- 
garet said, with her hand on his bowed 
head. ‘But don’t the thought ever 
come to you, Douglas, that, after all, you 
haven’t lost her? She isn’t here as I am 
here, to be seen; but she zs here. Don't 
you feel her presence and her influence 
sometimes ? ”’ 

“Yes, I do,” he answered in a kind of 
awe. ‘When I’ve done anything to be 
ashamed of, —and that’s often enough, 
God knows, — I always think of her, and 
it seems that some how she knows all 
about it, and is grieved at it. But I’ve 
heard men say that after persons die they 
are never troubled about earthly happen- 
ings; and sometimes I’ve hoped it was 
so, on her account.”’ 

“But it isn’t!’’ cried Margaret. “I 
believe she does know, and 7s sad, be- 
cause of your wrong-doing. I believe 
that our friends love us, after they go out 
of our earthly life, just the same; I be- 
lieve that they watch over us, and would 
help us if we would let them.” 

“Do you really believe that ?”’ 

“‘T do, as much as I believe that I live, 
or that I am talking with you now. | 
believe that those who love us in life 
are near us after death. But suppose, 
Douglas, that we only have memory of 
them. Ought we not to let our love for 
those who loved us make us what they 
would like to have us be—what we 
ought to be?” 

“1 wish,” he cried, “Oh, how I wish I 
could be such a man as you are woman !” 

“You can be a man, if you will. | 
have faith in you. I know that you could 
overcome your tendencies to wrong if 
you would only have more faith in your- 
self, and nerve yourself to make the trial.” 

‘But — who'll help me — but you?” 
he exclaimed. “Robert won't. He 





barely tolerates me. He’d be glad —I 
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know it—if he thought he would never 
see my face again. I’m a disgrace to 
him —a thorn in the flesh — I know it — 
he has told me so, time and again. But 
he’s all of my own blood that I’ve got, 
and so I’ve clung to him. But he’s lost 
all faith in me.” 

“You are more of a disgrace to your- 
self than to any one else,” Margaret said, 
very earnestly. ‘You owe your highest 
duty to yourself,—and think how you 
perform it! You are squandering the 
manhood God gave you. You are mak- 
ing shipwreck of your life. What you 
have to do is to make up your mind that 
you will make something of yourself. It 
is for your own sake, rather than for the 
sake of others, that you should do this. 
A man should be true to himself first of 
all. If he is that, he will be what he 
ought to be to others. For your own 
manhood’s sake, Douglas ! — think of it 
in that way.” 

“My father never said that to me. 
He always said, ‘Have some regard for 
me — for our name!’ —as if I cared for 
our name, when I never was taught to 
care for any one who bore it!”’ 

“Forget all that, Douglas,” said Mar- 
garet, gravely. “That belongs to the 
past. It is the present you have to deal 
with, not the past nor the future — not 
to-morrow, not next week, or next month, 
—but zow. I now that you can make 
a man of yourself. Will you try, Douglas? 
Promise me that you will.” 

The young man did not answer at 
once. He looked away to the hills lying 
in the Indian summer haze, with the sign 
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of a great struggle in his face. He 
seemed to be taking the measure of him- 
self, — and that is what he was doing. 
Was there enough manhood left in him 
to make the effort? 

“T will!” he said at last, lifting his 
eyes to her face. “I'll try.” 

“And you'll succeed—I know it, 
she cried, clasping his hand. 

“T’ll think of you when it goes hard,” 
he said — “ you and mother.” 

«“ And think of God,” she said, quietly. 
“Tt is from Him —not from us— that 
your greatest help must come!” 

“T’m afraid I’ve been as much of a 
trial to Him as I have to Robert,’ Doug- 
las said, with something of the old bit- 
terness in his voice. 

“Don’t judge God by human ways. 
Often I think that his love for the way- 
ward is all the tenderer for their wayward- 
ness —just as your mother loved you 
more because she saw how much you 
had to fight against.” 

“Next to mother, you are the best 
friend I ever had,” he cried, looking at 
her in a reverential way. “I wish I had 
known you years ago. If I do make a 
man of myself —”’ 

“You wi/ make a man of yourself. 
Don’t disappoint me, Douglas!” And 
with a sudden impulse she bent down 
and kissed him. 

“T hope he will make his promise 
good,” said Doctor Leith, when Margaret 
told him of her talk with Douglas. 
“But I haven’t the least faith in him — 
I’ve known him too long.” 

Margaret sighed. 


” 


(Zo be continued.) 











THE ORDEAL. 


By Madison Cawein. 


How long the night and very far the dawn! 
It seemed long months since he had seen the flowers, 
The leaves, the sunlight and the breezy lawn, — 
Had heard the thrush flute in the tangled showers. 


H’ heard the cocks crow out the lonely hours. 


His burning eyes ached, staring at the black 
Stolidity of midnight. Would it send 
No cool reprieve unto his mind, —a rack 
Of inquisition, tortures to unbend, 
That stretched him forward and now strained him back? 





Invisible and sad and undivulged, — 

The thought that made him think of summer walks 
Through woods on which the sudden perfumes bulged, 
The bird-songs and the brilliant-blossomed stalks, 
And that chaste freedom which their speech indulged ! 


Oh, strong appeal! And he would almost yield, 
When, firmly forward, he could feel her fault 
Oppose the error of a rock-like shield, 
And to resisting phalanxes cry halt : 
And, lo, bright cohorts broken on the field ! 


“O mulct of morning, to the despot night 
Count down unminted gold! and let the day 
Walk free from dreadful dungeons, and delight 
Herself on mountains of the violet ray, 
Clad in white maidenhood and maiden white !” 


A melancholy coast, plunged deep in dream 

And death and silence, stretched the breathless dark, 
Wherein he heard a round-eyed screech-owl scream 

In lamentation, and a watch-dog bark, 
A voiced oblivion, at night’s hollow stream. 


And then hope moved him to divide the blinds 
To see if those disc-sparkles were a star’s 

Or only his hot eyeball’s, which the mind’s 
Commotion weighed. — No slightest ravel mars 

With glimmer heaven’s deep tapestry he finds. 


Yet he remained refreshed, until the first 
Exploring crevices of Aztec morn, 
Dim cracks of treasure, Eldorados burst ; 
Then could he face his cowardice and scorn 
This weakness which his manhood had immersed. 


It knew no barriers now. And where it went 
Each twisting path was musical with birds ; 
Each weed was richer with diviner scent ; 
For love sought love with such expressive words 
That dawn’s deliv’ry was less eloquent. 
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Acadian Relics found at Grand Pre, 
THE ACADIAN PROVINCE-BY-THE-SEA. 


By Arthur Wentworth Eaton. 

O name left by the pioneer French settlers on any part 
of the North American continent bears about it such 
an atmosphere of romance as the name Acadia. Into 

the history of the old French forts which mark the Acadian 
settlements are woven some of the choicest tales of love and 
suffering, of courtly intrigue and heroic adventure, that belong 
to the history of the French colonization of the western world. 
Originally of uncertain and varying extent, in 1713, in the 
treaty of Utrecht, Acadia is considered as extending from the 
St. Lawrence River on the north to the Atlantic Ocean on 
the south, and from the strait of Canso on the east to a line 
drawn due north from the mouth of the Penobscot on the 
west, the country thus being held to embrace the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, part 
of Lower Canada, or Quebec, and part of the State of Maine. 
Little by little, in its various changes of ownership, the name 
became restricted to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island ; and at the final conquest of this territory by 
the British, in 1710, the name Acadia as a legal designation 
quite disappeared, and for the main part the far less attractive 
name of Nova Scotia took its place. ‘The latter name, how- 
ever, Originated much earlier. In 1621 King James the First 
deeded the country to Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl 
of Stirling, a young Clackmannanshire Scotchman with great 
ambition and no mean literary gifts, who in the somewhat 
pedantic fashion of his royal master and of the times, desiring 
to found a New Scotland, as there had already been founded a 
New England and a New France, gave it this Latin name. In 
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the eager pursuit of schemes for colonizing 
his new world territory, at last Sir William 
Alexander, under the patronage and with 
the support of his friend and sovereign, 
Charles the First, adopting a plan that 
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the name is thought to have originate; 

in the Micmac word Quoddy or Cady, ; 

place or region, but this is not at all sure. 

The romantic traditions of Acadia be- 

gin with the ill-fated settlement of the 
Island of St. Croix, tl 


pS) 











) cherished enter prise of the 
zealous Countess de Guer- 
cheville, and multiply fast 
with the advent on these 
western shores of the gallant 
explorers De Monts, Pout- 
rincourt, and Champlain, 
and their friend and fellow- 
countryman the _ versatile 
Lescarbot, Acadia’s first 
historian and poet, whose 








Near Digby. 


had already been used in the Scottish 
settlement of Ulster, created the famous 
order of Baronets of Nova Scotia, whose 
titles in many cases have descended, 
among the Scottish nobility and gentry, 
to our own time. 

The origin of the name Acadia, or 
Acadie, does not seem very clear. Sieur 
de Monts, in petitioning his sovereign, 
King Henry IV. of France and Navarre, 
for leave to colonize the country, calls it 
La Cadie, or Acadie, and the king in his 
charter calls it La Cadia, the briefer 
Cadie also elsewhere appearing. By some 


_ name is forever enshrined 
in the early annals of old 


Port Royal. In 1604, 
these chivalrous men first 
guided their shallops into the blue 


Acadian bays, and however much the 
common lust of power and greed of 
gain may have possessed them, in the 
progress of their settlement at Port Royal 
they showed themselves good fellows, in 
whom sentiment and feeling abounded, 
and who amidst all their necessary toils 
and privations, on the rough seas or in 
the wild forests, never forgot that they 
were gentlemen. Unlike some the Eng- 
lish colonists, they dealt so kindly and 
kept such good faith with the Indians 
that these children of the forest, from 





Archway in the ofd Fort, Annapolis Royal, built by the French. 
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their chief down, were always their warm 
allies. When their treasury was full they 
would buy game and fish from the Mic- 
macs, and wash their savory dinners 
down with good French wines. When it 
was empty they would make the best of 
their lean fortunes, and with gun and 
fishing rod, on the wooded hills and in 
the tide-swept river, find their own pro- 
visions. When De Monts would come 
back after some unsuccessful voyage to 
remoter parts of his domain, with broken 
rudder and torn sail, Lescarbot would 
decorate the fort with laurel and make a 


jewelled collar and with other insignia 
of office presided, at the evening’s close 
gracefully choosing his successor and 
pledging him in sparkling wine. 
“ A gay and gallant company, 

Those voyagers of old, 

Whose life in the Acadian fort 

Lescarbot’s verse has told.” 

After 1710, the history of Acadia is 
that of an English colony, but as in con- 
quered Quebec, the history of an English 
colony, a large part of whose inhabitants 
looked to the country of the Bourbon, 
not of the Stuart or Hanoverian monarchs, 





The Graveyard at Annapolis Royal. — The oldest in America. 


poem in the nobie explorer’s praise. 
When Father Biard converted the old 
centenarian chief, Membertou, whose 


heart had been completely won to these 
Frenchmen by their generous hospitality 
and the deference they showed his age 
and rank, they made his baptism on the 
shore of the basin an imposing ceremony, 
and with the echoing woods behind them 
sang the church’s Ze Deum loud and 
clear. The second winter they spent at 
Port Royal, Champlain founded the 
famous Ordre de Bon Temps, at whose 
feasts each of the on vivant brotherhood 
in turn took the office of steward, and in 


as their fatherland. The chapter of 
Acadian history most widely known treats 
of a time from forty to forty-five years 
later than the final British conquest under 
Nicholson and Vetch, when the haditans 
of Grand Pré, Pisiquid, Beau Séjour, and 
Port Royal were forcibly removed by the 
agents of the British Government,—W ins- 
low, Murray, Monckton and Handfield,— 
and scattered as homeless exiles along 
the American coast from Maine to 
Georgia. The incidents connected with 
the removal of the Acadians from Grand 
Pré have often been told in song and story, 
and the story has lost none of its pathos in 
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Old Barracks at Annapolis Royal, built about 1660. 


the telling. Longfellow, in his “‘ Evange- 
line,” following the chronicles of the Abbé 
Raynal, produces a picture of their life 
which Parkman, with more accurate 
knowledge of the facts, in his “‘ Montcalm 
and Wolfe,’’ ruthlessly dispels. But no 
matter how widely we are obliged to sep- 
arate Acadia from Arcadia, there is still 
quite enough of romantic interest in the 
story of the country and people of Evan- 
geline to kindle the imagination and 
touch the heart : 
“Ye who believe in affection that hopes and en- 
dures and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of 
woman’s devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the 
pines of the forest; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the 
happy.” 
The 
tered 


Acadian settlements 
throughout the 


scat- 
Scotian 


were 
Nova 





Beau Séjour, Windsor, Grand Pré and 
Annapolis. The true land of Evangeline 
may be considered as co-extensive with 
the famous ‘Garden of Nova Scotia,” a 
beautiful tract of country stretching from 
Windsor, formerly called Pisiquid, on the 
Avon River, not far from the head of 
Minas Basin, to Annapolis Royal, the 
ancient capital of Acadia, called always 
in French times Port Royal. The 
Province of Nova Scotia is richer in min- 
erals than any tract of country of similar 
extent known to geologists ; and here in 
this Garden of Nova Scotia, seventy-five 
miles long, lie thousands of acres of 
wide-spreading, alluvial dykes, reclaimed 
from the “turbulent tides” in the first 
instance by the hands of the industrious 
French, great orchards where some of 
the finest fruit in the world is grown, 


highly cultivated, fertile farms, and hand- 


Annapolis Basin, from the old Fort, 


peninsula, but the tragic expulsion of the 
Acadians, to the number of six or seven 
thousand, was effected at four points, 





some homesteads. 


It is nearly a century 
and a half since the Acadians left their 
wooded upland farms and wide, smooth 
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dyke-lands, but there are still many traces 
of these unhappy people to be seen in 
slight excavations that were once the 
cellars of their small houses, in the thick 
clumps and rows of willows which they 
planted along the dykes, in veteran apple 
trees, gnarled and nearly dead, which 
mark the sites of their orchards, and 
long “ running-dykes ” that guarded their 
grass lands from the silty sea. The chief 
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ment that for purposes of trade and pro- 
tection such a settlement was necessary, 
and in 1749 Colonel Edward Cornwallis, 
afterward Baron Cornwallis, was sent 
across the ocean with a fleet of thirteen 
transports and a sloop of war to found an 
English colony on Chebucto Bay. The 
14th of July a civil government was 
organized on board the Beaufort, in the 
harbor,—Mascarene, Howe, Goreham, and 














In and about Annapolis Royal. 


forts, of which the earth-works still re- 
main, are at Windsor and Annapolis, Fort 
Beau Séjour being much farther north, 
across Minas Basin, and permanent earth- 
works having never been erected at 
Grand Pré. The present inhabitants of 
this part of Nova Scotia are chiefly the 
product of the historical emigration from 
New England in 1760, which gave a Puri- 
tan population to the Acadian Province- 
by-the-Sea. 

Of unspeakable importance to the his- 
tory of Nova Scotia was the founding of 
Halifax. The people of Massachusetts, 
fearing the encroachments of the French, 
who still held the strong fort of Louis- 
burg, represented to the British Govern- 


Green from the fort at Annapolis Royal, 
and two Englishmen in His Excellency, 


Governor Cornwallis’s suite, Salisbury 
and Davidson, being sworn in coun- 
cillors. A town was soon laid out, the 


northern limit of which was the present 
3uckingham Street, the southern, Salter 
Street, the frames of the most important 
buildings being obtained from Massachu- 
setts Bay. The people who came in the 
Cornwallis fleet were chiefly retired 
officers and privates of the Army and 
Navy, and their families,— people not the 
best fitted to settle a new province,— and 
with such inhabitants Halifax began. To 
the time of the American Revolution, 
accordingly, the town had varying for- 











On the Earth-works of the Old Fort. 


tunes. ‘Then began its real importance. 
After the evacuation of Boston by Howe, 
in 1776, the British fleet, with ten thou- 
sand soldiers, sailors, and Massachusetts 
Loyalists, arrived in the harbor, and by 
the end of the war many more ‘Tories 
from New York and New England had 
settled in the town. At the beginning 
of the Revolution, Halifax had a popula- 
tion of only three thousand ; at its close 
it had a:population of twelve thousand. 
Until Halifax was founded, Annapolis 
Royal, so named at its final conquest, 
like its Maryland sister town, in honor of 
Queen Anne, was the military capital of 
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without thinking how, 
for more than a century, 
the white flag of the 
Bourbons and the red 
cross of St. George by 
turns floating above it, 
its destinies were eagerly 
watched by great states- 
men like Richelieu and 
Mazarin, Clarendon and 
Pitt; without hearing 
the shrill bugle blasts 
that for more than two 
centuries night and morning echoed 
to the neighboring hills, or the music 
of the regimental bands that cheered 
its troops in time of war or danger, 
and beat funeral dirges over them when 
they were dead; without catching 
glimpses of waving banners and gay uni- 
forms, and even tracing once more on the 
moss-grown rocks the chiselled flewss de 
fys graved by the old town’s first in- 
habitants. ‘Troops were kept at Anna- 
polis Royal from 1710 to about 1850, and 
in the garrison there from time to time 
were quartered soldiers who bore in their 
veins the best British blood. The last 





King’s College, Windsor 


Nova Scotia. With the exception of St. 
Augustine, it is to-day the oldest per- 
manent European settlement in America. 
About its ruined fort and through its 
ancient streets it is impossible to walk 


commander of the fort before the gar- 
rison was finally removed was Lord Kil- 
marnock, afterward Earl of Errol. An- 
napolis Royal is now a pretty little town 
of some three thousand inhabitants, with 
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many good houses, a quaint English 
church, and the oldest graveyard on the 
continent, the first grave having been 
made probably in 1605, two hundred and 
eighty-seven years ago. On the grassy 
ruins of its old fort sheep and cattle now 
graze peacefully, but part of the massive 
masonry remains to tell this later age the 
long story of its stormy past. Its living 
inhabitants are people of intelligence 
and culture, some of whom are descen- 
dants of the Loyalists, some of the New 
England Puritans who came to settle the 
fertile farm-lands of the exiled French. 
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ing settlers, and after due deliberation 
and a careful survey of the country by 
pioneer agents, many hundreds of in- 
fluential families from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, in the spring 
of 1760 and during the next year, re- 
moved to Nova Scotia and were given 
large tracts of the rich dyke-lands, the 
well-tilled uplands, and the luxuriant tim- 
ber woods, that had before been owned 
by the Acadians. In this empty prov- 
ince they built themselves new homes 
and founded a new commonwealth, which 
in the fierce strife that in less than two 











The Main Building of Acadia College, Wolfville. 


The Windsor and Annapolis train, 
which runs from Annapolis to Halifax, in 
its course whirls the traveller through 
several other interesting towns — Bridge- 
town, Kentville, Wolfville, the seat of 
Acadia College, with its beautiful view 
across the Basin of Minas, and Windsor 
itself. Most of the older inhabitants of 
these places and of the country about 
them are descendants of the New Eng- 
landers who settled the depopulated Aca- 
dian lands in 1760. The expulsion of 
the French in 1755 leaving the greater 
part of the province without a European 
inhabitant, the government issued a pro- 
clamation throughout New England invit- 


decades afterward broke out on the 
American continent, generally kept loyal 
to the king. ‘Theirs was a golden op- 
portunity and they did not neglect it. 
“They came as came the Hebrews into their 
promised land, 
Not as to wild New England’s shores came first 
the Pilgrim band; 
The Minas fields were fruitful, and the Gas- 
pereau had borne 
To seaward many a vessel with its freight of yel- 
low corn.” 

In a short time they had repaired the 
dykes, planted crops, reaped rich _har- 
vests, and become the owners of broad 
and valuable estates. New London, 
Connecticut, and Newport, Rhode Island, 
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Sam Slick’s House, Windsor, 


were the two New England ports at 
which these Pilgrims for the land of 
Evangeline chiefly embarked, and one 
can hardly find a name in certain towns 
along the Connecticut shore of Long 
Island Sound, on Narragansett Bay, or in 
parts of Massachusetts, which is not still 
well represented in Nova Scotia. 

Those people were not simply the first 
land-owners, but the chief public officials 
and representatives to the legislature, and 
members of the learned professions of 
the various counties of Nova Scotia in 
which they settled. The Chipmans, 
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Cogswells, Denisons, DeWolfs, Eatons, 
Haliburtons, Pecks, Rands, Ratchfords, 
Starrs, Willoughbys, and others, who have 
always been prominent in New England, 
have been in many instances still more 
prominent in the Acadian Province-by- 
the-Sea. Judge Haliburton, better known 
as Sam Slick,’ who died a member of 
the British House of Commons, one of 
the most noted literary men the British 
American Colonies have produced, and 
who is now represented in England by 
his son, Sir Arthur Haliburton, was de- 
scended from the Massachusetts Herseys 


The Parliament Building, Halifax, 
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and Otises. ‘The exclusive social life of 
Salem and Portsmouth long had its coun- 
terpart in that of these old Nova Scotia 
towns. ‘There was not one of them 
which did not have its little aristocracy 
of country squires and land-owners and 
lawyers and judges, about whom as a 
brilliant centre the social life of the town- 
ship or the county revolved. The influx 
of Tory blood and culture into the society 
of the province between 1776 and 1783 
is in great part accountable for the 
strongly British and intensely aristocratic 
feeling which always in old times pre- 
vailed ; but no one can know the condi- 
tions of life in Nova Scotia without feeling 
that even Puritanism, under monarchical 
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in Windsor itself, that nowhere out of 


London could such good society be 
found. Its fine old estates bore English- 


sounding names like Martock, Clifton, 
and Saulsbrook Farm, and many a round 
of stately balls and grand dinners were 
given in the roomy houses that nestled 
in the thick groves of elm or oak on these 
plantations. Here, among others, long 
lived proud old Michael Francklyn, a 
well known lieutenant-governor, and the 
genial Sam Slick of judicial and literary 
fame. In those days Windsor was Nova 
Scotia’s sole university town, and this, of 
course, gave it additional importance at 
home and abroad. As has been said, it 
was the seat of King’s College, an insti- 


A Bit of the Dockyard, Halifax. 


institutions and not, as in New England, 
separated from the influence of the mother 
country, is in some ways very different 
from Puritanism under a republic and in 
democratic environment. Perhaps the 
most important of these Nova Scotia 
towns was Windsor, the seat of King’s 
College, the oldest Colonial college of 
the British empire. Its early population 
was a mixture of New England, Scotch and 
Irish people, and retired English officers, 
and it was commonly conceded, at least 


tution planned by Loyalist clergymen in 
New York, and aided through many years 
of its history by the British government, 
which hoped by its means to keep alive in 
the colonists a spirit of loyalty to the Mo- 
ther Land. King’s was founded in 1790, 
shortly after Nova Scotia was erected 
into a See, and Dr. Charles Inglis, formerly 
of Trinity Church, New York, was made 
its first bishop. To its halls came many 
young men destined to greatness, such as 
Major-General Sir John Eardley Wilrnot 








Inglis, K. C. B., hero of Lucknow ; Major- 
General Sir Fenwick Williams, hero of 
Kars ; and Major Augustus Welsford, who 
fell at the Redan. Its earliest governors 
were Sir John Wentworth, Bart., Bishop 
Charles Inglis, Chief-Justice Sampson 
Salter Blowers, Alexander Croke, Judge 
of the Court of Vice-Admiralty ; Richard 
John Uniacke, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly and Attorney-General ; James 


Old St. Paul’ 


Stewart, Solicitor-General ; and Benning 
Wentworth, Secretary of the Province. 
Its encoenia every year was relatively as 
much of an event as Harvard Class and 
Commencement Days are in Massachu- 
setts, the governor, the bishop, and other 
high officials, with usually some titled 
men and handsome women, coming from 
Halifax and other towns to grace the 
event. The ancient parish church of 
Windsor, lately burned, with its quaint, 
high pulpit and square pews, and the 
British arms conspicuously attached to 
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the choir, opposite the chancel, was a 
veritable relic of Nova Scotia’s old Coio- 
nial days. 

The Loyalist emigration is an event as 
unique in history as the expulsion of the 
Acadians and the appropriation of their 
lands. Monarchical countries have fre- 
quently become republics, and always to 
the sorrow and disgust of a portion of 
their inhabitants; but where, except in 





s, Halifax. 


America, has it ever happened that sucha 
change has driven thousands upon thous- 
ands of the most influential inhabitants 
entirely away? Not only Nova Scotia 
but Upper Canada received among its 
original population great numbers of the 
staunch Tories of New England and the 
Middle States; and that large unsettled 
tract of Acadian country since known as 
New Brunswick owes its existence as a 
separate province to the War of the Rev- 
olution and the fierce legislation of 
violent American Whigs. 
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In the Halifax Public Gardens. 


When the Loyalists came to Nova 
Scotia many of them naturally chose 
Halifax as their place of residence, but 
there are other towns in the Province 
that began in Revolutionary times. ‘The 
chief of these places is Shelburne, on 
the southern coast, now for three-quarters 
of a century a quiet, unpfogressive vil- 
lage with a few hundred inhabitants, but 
in the beginning an ambitious town, 
dreaming of future greatness and laying 
its plans to supplant Halifax as the capi- 
tal city. 

It was planned and built by New York 
Loyalists, on the recommendation, in the 
first instance, of Captain Gideon White, 
a young man from Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, who before the war was over went 
through the pleasant experience of being 
hung by the waist to the liberty-pole of 
his native town. In April, 1783, plans 
having all been made, a fleet of New 
York ships containing nearly five hundred 
people, with the well known Beverly Rob- 
inson at their head, set sail for the far off 
coast of Acadia. Arriving at Shelburne, 
then called Port Roseway, or Razoir, they 
at once began to plan their town, and 


soon they had laid out five parallel streets, 
sixty feet wide, intersected by others at 
right angles, every square thus made con- 
taining sixteen lots, sixty feet in width 
and a hundred and twenty in depth. At 
each end of the town they left a large 
reservation for a common, which the en- 
gineers, with the assistance of the fatigue 
parties, rapidly cleared. A little later the 
town was divided into north and south, 
the streets were named, and every settler 
was given fifty acres on each side of the 
harbor, besides a town and water lot. 
Then new settlers began to arrive, until 
soon after the evacuation of New York, 
the population ranged somewhere _be- 
tween ten and twenty thousand. In 
1786, says an historian, “Shelburne was 
a gay and lively place. Every holiday or 
anniversary was loyally kept and mirth- 
fully enjoyed. On St. Andrew’s day, De- 
cember 11, 1786, the St. Andrew’s Society 
gave an elegant ball at the Merchants’ 
Coffee House to the ladies and gentlemen 
of Shelburne. The ball room was 
crowded on the occasion, and the hours 
of the night passed away in the most 
pleasing manner.’”’ In the town were 
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Sketches in Halifax. 


quartered British troops, and in the har- 
bor British war ships gayly flew their 
flags. From the high character of the 
people who composed the new settlement, 
it naturally attracted attention in distin- 
guished quarters, and it soon had visits 
from notable — even royal — personages, 
Governor Parr, Sir John Wentworth, Sir 
Charles Douglas, and Prince William 
Henry, afterwards King William Fourth, 
deigning to visit it and give it the 
sanction of their smiles. Among the old 
New York families represented in the 
Province at this time were those of 
Auchmuty, Barclay, Baxter, Bayard, 
Beardsley, Betts, DeLancey, Ditmars, 
Fowler, Horsfield, Inglis, Livingston, 
Merritt, Moore, Murray, Peters, Pine, 
Rapalje, Remsen, Robinson, Sands, 
Thorne, Van Cortlandt, Watson, Weeks, 
Wiggins, Wilkins, Willett and Wilmot. 
Among the Massachusetts families of 
repute were those of Barnard, Beaman, 
Blanchard, Bliss, Blowers, Brattle, Brinley, 
Brymer, Courtney, Cunningham, Cutler, 
Danforth, DeBlois, Dunbar, Garrison, 
Gore, Gray, Green, Greenwood, Hill, 





Howe, Hutchinson, Jones, Kent, Leslie, 
Loring, Minot, Perkins, Ritchie, Robie, 
Ruggles, Sargent, White and Willard. 
Among the New Jersey families were 
those of Blauvelt, Crowell, Hartshorne, 
Lawrence, Milledge, Odell, Van Buskirk, 
and Van Norden. Of Pennsylvania fami- 
lies were the Butlers, Bissetts, Boggs’, 
Cunards, Lenoxs’ and Marchingtons. Of 
Rhode Island were the Brentons, Chalo- 
ners, Coles’, Halliburtons and Hazards. 
Of Maine were the Gardiners, of New 
Hampshire the Wentworths, of Virginia 
the Benedicts, Bustins, Coulbournes, 
Donaldsons, Sears’, Saunders’ and 
Wallaces; of North Carolina the Fan- 
nings, and of Maryland the Hensleys. 
In all, the number of Tories who sought 
refuge for a longer or shorter time in 
Nova Scotia could not have been much 
less than thirty-five thousand, and many 
of these, either in the peninsula or the 
newly formed Province of New Brunswick, 
spent their remaining years. In the 
older colonies from which they came 
many of them had been members of 
council, clergymen of note, and practis- 
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ing lawyers and physicians, and to their 
new spheres these men brought the saine 
ability they had shown inthe past. Thus 
it was, in part, that for many years the 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick legisla- 
tures and judiciaries were filled with un- 
usually able and brilliant men. 

Whatever of interest commonly belongs 
to an important British naval and military 
post is found in Halifax. Beginning as a 
naval and military station long before 
British rule in India was established ; 
founded ten years before Quebec was 
taken by the gallant Wolfe, and nine 
years before the final capture of Louis- 
burg, it soon became one of England’s 
chief Colonial ports. ‘To-day it is the 
only station on the North American con- 
tinent to which troops are directly sent, 
and which the ironclads of her great 
navy much frequent. ‘The history of a 
city is closely allied with the history of 
its oldest public buildings, and in Halifax 
there are three or four buildings that 
preserve in their sombre walls the ancient 
traditions of the town. The first of these 
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ster Abbey, and its walls are lined with 
the mural tablets and escutcheons of 
noted men in the Army or Navy, or the 
Provincial Government, who have been 
laid to rest in the vaults below. The 
gamut of titles in these mural tablets 
ranges all the way from Lords and Bar- 
onets to simple Companions of the Bath, 
and as one reads them he is helped to 
understand the native Nova Scotian’s 
loyalty to the sunny land which gave him 
birth. Another ancient structure is the 
“Province Building,’ which Frederic 
Cozzens long ago described as “a struct- 
ure of great solidity and respectability.” 
It is built of rich brown freestone, and 
for solidity and fine proportions is not 
excelled by any public building on the 
continent. Its corner-stone was laid 
August 12, 1811, and it was seven years 
in building. Within its walls the Pro- 
vincial Legislature annually meets, and 
on the walls of the Council Chamber 
hang portraits of several of the later 
kings and queens, and, among other noted 
Nova Scotians, of Sir John Inglis, Sir 














A Bit of Lockman Street, Halifax. 


is St. Paul’s Church, originally an exact 
copy of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, 
the strong timbers for which were brought 
in Lord Cornwallis’ time from Massachu- 
setts Bay. It is Nova Scotia’s Westmin- 


Fenwick Williams, and the brilliant and 
witty Sam Slick. In private houses in 
the town one may likewise find two or 
three Copley portraits, the finest of which 
is probably that of the good old Boston 











Tory preacher, Mather Byles, and a few 
Smeiberts. The Province Building has 
not only been the home of the Legisla- 
ture, but it has been the scene of several 
historic balls. One of these was given in 
1826, in honor of Sir James Kempt, a 
new governor, one in 1841, in honor of 
the visiting French Prince de Joinville, 
and one in 1860 in honor of H.R. H. 
the Prince of Wales. Still a third im- 
portant Halifax building is Govern- 
ment House, a solid gray stone structure, 
built exactly like the famous London 
Lansdowne House, and dating from the 
first year of this century. In it many 
successive royal governors have kept their 
little courts, as did those who came be- 





fore them in the old first Government 
House built by his excellency, Governor 
Lawrence, in 1758. 

In its general aspect, Halifax is a 
quaint, quiet, rusty, English-looking city 
of some forty thousand inhabitants, situ- 
ated on one of the finest harbors in the 
world, from which the oldest part slopes 
gently up to the magnificent citadel, 
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where flags are always flying, red-coated 
regimental guards always pacing their 
daily or nightly rounds, and through the 
air, at intervals, calls from silvery bugles 
sounding musical and clear. Halifax is 
superbly located. Its glorious harbor, in 
which the fleets of the world might safely 
ride, opens westward into Bedford Basin, 
on the shores of which, in old times, in 
Governor Wentworth’s mansion, called 
by Sir John in reference to Romeo anid 
Juliet, * Friar Laurence’s Cell,” his late 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Kent, 
Queen Victoria’s father, for seven years 
resided. A mile and a half back from 
the city lies the picturesque Northwest 
Arm, along which many charming out-of- 


The Oldest House in Grand Pre. 


town residences are built; and on the 
narrow peninsula between these two bays, 
eastward and westward from Point Pleas- 
ant Park to the rocky terminus of Gottin- 
gen Street, lies all the city. In the Arm, 
on a picturesque islet, the scenery about 
which is bewilderingly beautiful, stands 
the famous little Melvitle Island prison, 
where soon after the Revolution so many 
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Bits of Modern Grand Pre. 


French sailors were confined. 


At the 
north end of the city, along the harbor 
front, is the great dockyard, within whose 
solid wall are the houses of the Naval 
Commissioner, and other officers, whose 
duties include the landing and shipping 


of naval stores. High above the dock- 
yard stands Admiralty House, where the 
Naval Commander, whoever he may be, 
during his stay on this station, lives. 
The war ships, as a rule, come here in 
May and stay until November, when they 
move to Bermuda, Nassau, or Jamaica ; 
and during their stay the town revels in 
dinners and hops. Almost every season 
the gayety is still further increased by the 
presence in the harbor of one or more 
visiting foreign war ships. There is 
hardly a week all summer long when 
more than one noble British war vessel is 
not flying its flag in the harbor; hardly 
an evening when the music of some finely 
trained ship’s band does not float from 
mid stream across the water to the Hali- 
fax and Dartmouth shores. At Newport 
titled Englishmen of really high rank are 
so rare that when they appear society 
goes wild over them; here, from time 
immemorial, princes and noblemen of 
England’s best blood have been so often 








seen that they come and go, as far as the 
people at large are concerned, almost 
unnoticed. Before the Duke of Kent’s 
time, Prince’ William Henry, afterwards 
King William IV., as already intimated, 
came twice here, both times in command 
of ships of war. In Sir John Wentworth’s 
day, Halifax had a visit of some length 
from the Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
King Louis Philippe, and his two broth- 
ers, the Duc de Montpensier and Count 
Beaujolie, and these were the precursors 
of a long line of royal and high titled 
visitors, not a few of whom have taken 
back to the mother country as _ their 
wives fair Nova Scotian girls. The mili- 
tary force of Halifax to-day consists of 
one regiment, and a force of Engineers 
and Artillery about equal to a regiment, 
which are distributed throughout the 
citadel in town, and the various. shore 
batteries in the harbor,—the forts on 
McNab’s and George’s islands, and Point 
Pleasant; Fort Clarence on the Dart- 
mouth side of the harbor, and York Re- 
doubt, far out in the bay. Until a few 
years ago two regiments were always 
stationed here; but because Egypt and 
Ireland needed more troops, and the dan- 
ger of attack here seemed comparatively 
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little, one was finally withdrawn. Besides 
these forces, there is in Halifax a corps 
of submarine engineers especially trained 
by imperial officers for manning the 
harbor defences. ‘The regiments sent to 
Halifax are almost always among the best 
in the service. What Haligonian will 
ever forget the stalwart fellows of the 
78th Highlanders, when this regiment 
was in Halifax a few years ago? A fine 
sight its men presented in their tartans 
and bonnets as they marched in squads 
from barrack to citadel, or from fort to 
fort, or turned out for general parade. 
Soon after, the 60th Royal Rifles, one of 
the two regiments socially highest in the 


service, whose officers are nearly all titled 
men, was also stationed here. 

Between the Army and Navy and the 
families of the rich civilians— for the 
city a few years ago was said to have 
more wealth in proportion to its size than 
any city on the continent — social life in 
Halifax, as in most garrison towns, has 
always been varied and gay. Cozzens 
wrote of it nearly half a century ago: 

“Everything here is suggestive of impending 
hostilities; war in burnished trappings meets you 
at the street corners, and the air vibrates from 
time to time with bugles, fifes, and drums. But, 
oh! what a slow place it is! Even two Crimean 


regiments with medals and decorations could not 
wake it up.” 





Site of the O!ld Grand Pre Church. 
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JOHN BROWN. 


Quaint, quiet, easy-going Halifax, she has 
not gained much in momentum, one is 
forced to say, since Cozzens’ time. The 
stalwart regiments still come and go, 
their glittering uniforms adding rich color 
to the otherwise cold grayness of the 
irregular streets of the old Acadian capi- 
tal; the bugle call is still heard, night 
and morning, from the gates of the cita- 
del; the sunrise and sunset gun still 
boom on the silent air; ships laden with 
valuable West Indian cargoes still float 
proudly up past George’s Island and 
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anchor, to the music of the lapping tide, 
beside the slimy wharves; but the city’s 
permanent population and her wealth in- 
crease but slowly, and she changes little 
in her general aspect from year to year. 
Halifax, however, abounds in well-bred 
hospitality, and once caught in her little 
social whirl, admitted to the homes and 
hearts of the native MHaligonians, the 
visitor will surely find little to censure 
and much to love even in the sluggish: 
English humors of the chief city and its 
people of the Acadian Province-by-the-Sea. 





JOHN BROWN. 


By William Herbert Carruth. 


AD he been made of such poor clay as we,— 
H Who, when we feel a little fire aglow 
’*Gainst wrong within us, dare not let it grow, 

But crouch and hide it, lest the scorner see 
And sneer, yet bask our self-complacency 

In that faint warmth,— had he been fashioned so, 

The Nation ne’er had come to that birth-throe 
That gave the world a new Humanity. 


He was no mere professor of the word — 

His life a mockery of his creed ;—he made 
No discount on the Golden Rule, but heard 

Above the senate’s brawls and din of trade 
Ever the clank of chains, until he stirred 

The Nation’s heart by that immortal raid. 











THE WHEREABOUTS OF VINLAND. 


By Hon. L. G. Power, Halifax, N. S. 


INTRODUCTORY. 





HAT the Northmen of 
Iceland or Greenland, 
about the close of the 
tenth century of our 
era, discovered a region, 
which they believed to 
lie to the southward of 
Greenland and to be 
separated from it by a fairly large ex- 
panse of water, and to which they gave 
the name of Vinland or Wineland, is 
now denied by few who have made in- 
quiry into the matter. When, however, 
we attempt to go beyond this vague and 
general proposition and try to locate the 
region in question with any degree of 
precision, we are met by a surprising 
conflict of opinion. There are, to begin 
with, two somewhat inconsistent accounts 
of the discovery given in the old Icelandic 
records; and, when we have made our 
choice between those, we find that the 
story, though short and simple, is indefi- 
nite enough to involve the subject in a 
haze of uncertainty such as seems to 
accompany the dawns of most histories. 
Beyond the Saga of Erik the Red, as 
contained in the manuscripts numbered 
544 and 557 in the Arna-Magnean col- 
lection, and the Saga of Olav Trygvason, 
as given in what is known as the Flatey 
Book, and a few scattered passages in 
other old writings, chiefly Icelandic, we 
have no sources of information with re- 
spect to Vinland. There is, conse- 
quently, abundant scope for speculation. 

The prevailing opinion in earlier days 
seems to have been that the Vinland of 
the Northmen was in Newfoundland or 
on the great peninsula of Labrador. 
Torfason, or, as he is generally called, 
Torfeeus, a learned Icelander who lived 
from 1636 to 1719 and was for many 
years royal historiographer of Norway, 
may be regarded as the most distinguished 
representative of those who adopted this 
opinion. His “ History of Ancient Vin- 

















land” was published at Copenhagen in 
1705, and has recently been placed 
within reach of the ordinary reader by 
the Catholic Historical Society of the 
United States, who in 1888 published a 
translation by Prof. Charles G. Herber- 
mann, with an introduction by the late 
John Gilmary Shea, as an appendix to their 
magazine for that year. Every reader ot 
Torfeus must be impressed by his clear 
and comprehensive vision, his moderation 
of statement, and his philosophical cau- 
tion in drawing conclusions. These 
qualities were not conspicuously shown 
in the work which revolutionized opinion 
on the subject of Vinland, and caused 
Torfeeus and those who shared his views 
to be for many years depreciated and 
overlooked. Professor Rafn, author and 
compiler of the “ American Antiquities,” 
published at Copenhagen in 1837, iden- 
tified Vinland with Rhode Island and the 
southeastern part of Massachusetts. There 
was a positiveness, a precision and a 
minuteness of detail about Rafn’s develop- 
ment of his theory which secured for it 
prompt and general acceptation. ‘The 
Norse Tower at Newport, the Runic in- 
scription on the Dighton Rock, and the 
identification of Buzzards Bay with 
Straumfiord and of Mount Hope with 
Hop of the northern voyagers, seemed to 
most people to remove the locality of the 
Vinland settlement, once for all, from the 
region of speculation. There were always, 
as might have been expected, some dis- 
satisfied ones, like the late Edward 
Everett, who, writing in the orth 
American Review for January, 1838, very 
shortly after Rafn’s work had reached 
this continent, intimated grave doubts as 
to the soundness of the author’s view; 
but the voices of these doubters were not 
distinctly heard amid the general chorus 
of assent with which the publication of 
the Danish professor’s theory was _ re- 
ceived. For nearly forty years that theory 


was generally accepted ; but of late strong 
expressions of dissent have made them- 
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selves heard, and a tendency to revert to 
the views entertained before 1837 has 
shown itself. Prof. H. Diman, a na- 
tive and resident of the district where 
Rafn had located the site of the North- 
men’s settlement, declared that the 
identification of places in that district 
with those described in the Sagas was 
altogether mistaken. In Harfer’s Maga- 
zine for September, 1882, there appeared 
an article by T. W. Higginson, entitled 
“The Visit of the Vikings,” in which that 
acute and graceful writer made it clear to 
any unprejudiced mind that Vinland was 
not where Rafn had placed it. Colonel 
Higginson, speaking of Professor Diman’s 
views, says, ‘‘ Having myself lived for four- 
teen years in that region, I may venture 
modestly to indorse his conclusions ; and 
they have the weightier indorsement of 
Professor Henry Mitchell of the Coast 
Survey, in a manuscript report which lies 
before me.”” The colonel did not himself 
indicate that he had any.very definite 
theory as to the locality of the North- 
men’s settlement ; but it is clear from his 
language that he believed it to be con- 
siderably to the northward of Rhode Is- 
land. 

Mr. Arthur James Weise of Troy, New 
York, published in 1884 a work entitled 
“Discoveries of America to the year 
1525.” This author had evidently studied 
most carefully the authorities bearing 
upon the subject-matter of his work, and 
upon the question of the Northmen’s 
voyages, compressed much valuable in- 
formation into a small space. In his 
book we find the reaction against Rafn’s 
theory carried to an extreme; for Mr. 
Weise holds, as did Murray — the author 
of “ Discoveries and Travels in North 
America,” published at London in 1829 — 
that Vinland was situated on the peninsula 
of Greenland, and not elsewhere. In 1888, 
there appeared amongst the publications 
of the Copenhagen Society of Northern 
Antiquarians, a paper by Professor Gustav 
Storm of the University of Christiania, 
under the title “Studies on the Vinland 
Voyages.” This essay may be regarded 
as marking an epoch in the literature of 
its subject, and it supplied a want which 
had been keenly felt ever since the ap- 
pearance of Rafn’s elaborate and pon- 
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derous work under the auspices of the 
same royal society in 1837. Professor 
Storm is a man of distinguished ability, 
familiar with the language in which the 
original accounts of the Vinland voyages 
are written; and, having made a careful 
and critical study of the several versions 
of those accounts, has given a well-con- 
sidered opinion as to their relative values 
and a skilful interpretation of that selected 
as the most reliable. In dealing with 
the question of the length of the day in 
Vinland, he has had the assistance of 
the well-known Norwegian astronomer, 
Geelmuyden. Professor Storm, while 
calling attention to the fact that there 
are, as has been already intimated, two 
independent and more or less conflicting 
accounts of the discovery of Vinland, one 
contained in the Saga of Erik the Red, 
both versions of which were written be- 
tween the years 1270 and 1334, and 
therefore in the most flourishing era of 
Saga literature, and the other in the 
edition of the Saga of Olav Trygvason in 
the Flatey Book brought out by Jon 
Thordars6n about 1387, adduces very 
strong reasons for preferring the former 
and for distrusting the latter account, ex- 
cept where it is confirmed by independent 
testimony. The professor’s advice as to 
the mode of dealing with the Grenlen- 
dingathattr (the account in the Flatey 
Book) had better be given in his own 
words : 

“ Weighing all that has been said, it will, I cer- 
tainly think, be safest henceforth to treat the 
account in Graenlendingathattr with great cir- 
cumspection. Whatever has its only origin from 
Grenlendingathattr must be rejected as doubtful, 
and whatever is there found at variance with early 
tradition as wanting historical foundation. Bjarne 
Herjulfsson’s voyage should accordingly, no doubt, 
be omitted to make room for Leiv Eriksson’s 
voyage. and the voyages of Thorvald Eriksson 
and of Freydis be comprised in the great ex- 
ploratory expedition under Thorfinn Karlsefne. 
Geographical data and descriptions relying for 
support solely on Grenlendingathattr must be 
sifted with great care, and never admitted save 
when borne out by the Saga of Erik the Red. 
Not till this has been done, can we venture on a 
critical investigation of the geography of Vin- 
land.” 

Professor Storm’s conclusion as to the 
whereabouts of Vinland is that — 

“ Kjalarnes, the northern extremity of Vinland, 
becomes Cape Breton; the Wonder-Strands, those 
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long stretches of sandy beach on the east coast 
south of Kjalarnes, are the eastern shores of Cape 
Breton Island, specially described as low-lying 
and sandy. The ‘fjord’ into which the North- 
men steerec, on the contrary, becoming ‘ fjord- 
indented’ (Straumsfjord) may have been one of 
the bays in Guysborough, the county of Nova 
Scotia lying farthest to the northeast, possibly 
indeed Canso Bay or some one of the bays south 
of it. Therefore, much farther to the south in 
Nova Scotia must we seek the mouth of the river 
where Karlsefne made his abortive attempt at 
colonization (‘H6p,’ z. e., creek); a matter of 
greater difficulty is to choose among the river- 
mouths on this coast, the description in the Saga 
doing equally well for several of them.” — P. 
345: 

In 1890, there was published in Lon- 
don “ The Finding of Wineland the Good,” 
by the late Arthur Middleton Reeves. In 
this magnificent volume, Mr. Reeves gave 
translations — with commentaries and 
notes — of almost all the known records 
relating to Vinland, together with the 
Icelandic texts and phototype plates of 
the vellum manuscripts of the Sagas. 
While not undertaking to express any 
very decided opinion as to where Vin- 
land was, he indicated his concurrence 
with Professor Storm. 

The placing within easy reach the “ An- 
cient Vinland” of Torfeeus, previously to 
be found in the original Latin in a few 
libraries, the publication of the ancient 
records as edited by Mr. Reeves, and 
Professor Storm’s able critical discussion 
of them — all within the past four years — 
have done much to remove uncertainty 
upon various points, and to enable the 
ordinary reader to form an intelligent 
opinion. Unless some old record, at 
present unknown, is brought to light — 
which is unlikely—one can hardly see 
what further information can be made 
available to the student ; and the present 
would, therefore, seem to be an appro- 
priate time for a new attempt to answer 
the question, “Where was Vinland?”’ 
The writer made a humble attempt, in a 
paper read before the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society in January, 1887 ; and, as 
the great additional light since thrown 
upon the subject has tended rather to 
strengthen than to change the opinion 
then expressed, he ventures, with a keen 
sense of his own want of qualification for 
the task, to place his impressions before 
the readers of this magazine. 
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Much as he would be pleased to be- 
lieve that the first settlement of the 
Northmen on this continent was situated 
in his native province, the writer finds 
himself unable to do so, and is obliged to 
say with regret that, in his humble opin- 
ion, the probabilities are strongly against 
Professor Storm’s view. It may look 
somewhat ungracious — but it is not in- 
tended to indicate a lack of appreciation 
of Professor Storm’s great ability and 
valuable services to the cause of his- 
torical truth — to make use of the sugges- 
tions and information to be found in his 
admirable paper, and then to draw the 
conclusions which appear to flow nat- 
urally from the authorities, even though 
they be not the same as those at which 
the professor has arrived. 

The best course will probably be to 
follow the example of Professor Storm, 
and take as a text the story of Thorfinn 
Karlsefne’s expedition, as given in the 
Saga of Erik the Red — supplementing 
it, of course, with hints and information 
drawn from other sources— and try to 
gather from it the impression which it 
would make upon the mind of one who 
had no preconceived theory of his own to 
sustain, as to the whereabouts of Hellu- 
land, Markland and Vinland. After this 
has been done, it may be well to devote 
some space to other authorities, and to the 
consideration of objections to the con- 
clusions arrived at. The extracts from 
the Saga are taken from the translation 
by Mr. Reeves, which is based upon a 
collation of the two manuscripts in the 
Arna-Magnzan collection already men- 
tioned. It may be premised that Pro- 
fessor Storm makes the expedition set out 
in the spring of the year 1003, and also 
gives strong reasons for believing that by 
“day”’ the Saga means twelve hours, and 
not twenty-four. 


THORFINN’S EXPEDITION. 
HELLULAND. 





We are told, of Karlsefne and his com- 
rades, that :— 

“They had in all one hundred and sixty men, 
when they sailed to the Western Settlement, and 
thence to Bear Island. Thence they bore away 
to the southward two days. Then they saw land 


and launched a boat and explored the land, and 
found there large, flat stones, and many of these 
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were twelve ells wide; there were many Arctic 
foxes there. They gave a name to the.country 
and called it ‘ Helluland.’” 


All authorities agree that Biarney or 
Bear Island was identical with the modern 
Disko. Instead of sailing southwardly or 
westwardly from Eriksfiord, or some other 
port in the Esterbygd or Eastern settle- 
ment, as might have been expected, Karl- 
sefne first sailed northwestwardly along 
the coast to the Vesterbygd or Western 
settlement, and thence to Disko Island 
between 69° and 70° North, which he 
made his point of departure on the voy- 
age of discovery. It is to be presumed 
that Thorfinn, in undertaking his expedi- 
tion, availed himself of all the experience 
gained by Leif and Thorstein — the alle- 
ged voyages of Biarne Heriulfsson and 
Thorvald Eriksson, Professor Storm gives 
good reasons for regarding as apocry- 
phal— and was thereby led to adopt a 
route which one would at first look upon 
as circuitous in the extreme. ‘Thorstein 
Eriksson had made Eriksfiord his starting 
place on the abortive expedition of 1oo1, 
and failed to cross Davis’s Strait, or, as it 
was called by the Northmen, Ginnunga- 
gap ; and Thorfinn was probably somewhat 
influenced by that fact. At the present 
time, a strong current runs northwardly 
from Cape Farewell along the western 
coast of Greenland, growing gradually 
weaker until it reaches the neighborhood 
of Disko, from which the passage to the 
western side of the strait can probably be 
better made than from points lying 
further south. If one takes a map he 
will find that Cape Dyer, the north- 
eastern promontory of Baffin Land, lies on 
the western side of Davis’s Strait about 
two hundred and twenty miles nearly 
south from Disko, and almost opposite 
the modern Danish town of Holsteinborg. 
According to Professor Storm and other 
authorities, one hundred and ten miles 
would be an average day’s sail for the 
Norwegian vessels of that time; so that, 
if there is no serious objection to our 
doing so, we may conclude that the first 
land seen by Thorfinn after leaving Disko 
was that part of Baffin Land known 
as Cumberland Peninsula. In the ac- 
count of Leif’s voyage given in the 
Flatey Book, we are told that :— 
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“They sailed out to sea, and found first that 
land which Biarne and his shipmates found last. 
They sailed up to the land and cast anchor, and 
launched a boat and went ashore, and saw no 
grass there; great ice-mountains lay inland back 
from the sea, and it was as a (table land of) flat 
rock all the way from the sea to the ice-moun- 
tains, and the country seemed to them to be en- 
tirely devoid of good qualities. Then said Leiv, 
‘It has not come to pass with us in regard to this 
land as with Biarne that we have not gone upon 
it. To this country will I now give an name and 
call it Helluland.’ ” 


In the story of Biarne’s mythical voy- 
age, the Helluland of Leif is described as 
“high and mountainous, with ice-moun- 
tains upon it,” and as not offering any 
attractions. 

Does Cumberland Peninsula answer to 
the foregoing descriptions of Helluland ? 
As far as one can judge, in the absence 
of a satisfactory description of its eastern 
coast by any modern voyager, it does. In 
July, 1860, Charles Francis Hall, an in- 
trepid American explorer, who afterwards 
perished in the far north in an attempt to 
learn the history of the fate of Franklin’s 
expedition, crossed Davis’s Strait from 
Holsteinborg in the ship George Henry. 
The ship experienced very heavy weather, 
and took two days and a half to make the 
passage to Cumberland Peninsula, when 
Hall saw “the mountains covered with 
snow.” 

John Davis was probably the first Euro- 
pean, after the Northmen, who saw the 
shores of Baffin Land. In the account 
of his first voyage, as given in Hakluyt, 
we learn that on the western side of the 
strait, on the 6th of August, 1585, 

“we discovered land in 66 degrees 40 minutes of 
latitude altogether voyde from ye pester of yce: we 
ankered in a very faire rode, under a very brave 
mount, the clifes whereof were as orient as gold. 
This mount was named Mount Raleigh; the rode 
where our ships lay ankered was called Totnes 
Rode. The sound which did compasse the 
mount was named Exeter Sound: the foreland 
towards the north was called Dyer’s Cape: the 


foreland towards the south was named Cape 
Walsingham.” 


Davis had crossed from Godhaab in 
latitude 64° 15’, and had taken six 
days in the passage. A little farther on, 
we are told that, “The coast is very 
mountaynous, altogether without wood, 
grasse or earth, and is only huge moun- 
taynes of stone.” 
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On his second voyage, Davis took two 
days to cross from Old Sukkertoppen, in 
latitude 66° 33' north, to the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Walsingham. 

Dr. Franz Boas, of Berlin, spent two 
years—1883 and 1884—on Baffin 
Land, and contributed an elaborate pa- 
per on its Geography and Geology to 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen for 1884-5. 
At page 53 the following general descrip- 
tion of Cumberland Peninsula is to be 
found : 


“Penny Highland stretches continuously from 
the valley Pangnirtung (on Cumberland Sound) 
to Nudlung in Home Bay (north and west of 
Cape Dyer) and reaches to the coast of Davis’s 
Strait with its ice-crowned heights. . . . One per- 
ceives from the heights of Davis’s Strait nothing 
but an immense district of glaciers with softly 
rounded summits void of any point. There is no 
doubt but that this whole elevation is totally cov- 
ered with inland ice, which on the south western 
side, beginning at Kingua (on Cumberland 
Sound), approaches to within twenty-five kilome- 
tres of the sea as a continuous high wall, and 
sends forth large glaciers into the valleys. The 
greatest number of most striking glaciers are 
in Penny Highland. ... It is remarkable that 
glaciers are formed much more largely on the 
northeastern coast than on the southwestern.” 


In reply to questions asked by the 
writer, Dr. Boas, in a letter from Clark 
University, in January, 1890, says: 


‘“‘Setting aside the Norse and the question 
where they may have been, I have been the only 
white man who ever set his foot on the coast be- 
tween Cape Mercy (south-eastern Cape of Cum- 
berland Peninsula) and Cape Walsingham. On 
this part of the coast the mountains are exceed- 
ingly steep, leaving only very narrow strips of flat 
land in a few places. The low land is hardly any- 
where a plain. Even the rivers emptying at the 
heads of fiords generally cut their way through 
deep narrow gorges. Farther north, in Exeter 
Sound, a few fairly level spots are found, which 
might be described, as compared to the rugged 
character of the land, as ‘a plain of flat stones.’ 
Farther north flat gravelly land is found on every 
one of the long projecting peninsulas; C. Kater, 
C. Roper, C. Hooper, and some of them might 
be described as plains of flat stones. Foxes 
abound in Baffin Land.” 


The Cumberland Peninsula satisfies all 
the requirements of the Sagas and other 
Icelandic authorities which speak of 
Helluland: it is a land of no grass, a 
land of glacier-covered mountains, 
abounding only in ice, snow, and arctic 
foxes, a land of no good qualities; and 
it is the only land which could be reached 





in two days by sailing southwardly from 
Thorfinn Karlsefne’s place of departure, 
Disko Island. 

Rafn and those who agree with him, 
identify Helluland with Labrador or New- 
foundland, ignoring the fact that the 
description which we get of Helluland 
does not in any particular apply to either. 
There have been in historical times no 
glaciers in Labrador or Newfoundland, 
and, according to Professor Hind, the 
evidence of glacial action in the former 
region in prehistoric ages is by no means 
general. The Newfoundland /i/o4, pub- 
lished by the English Admiralty, shows 
that the coast of neither Labrador nor 
the great island lying southward of it is 
characterized by large flat stones, but 
that, where the coast is not high and 
bold, as it generally is, there are beaches 
of sand, gravel or mud. 

A resident of Greenland, sailing from 
the now sterile shores of Disko Island, 
would not look upon Labrador or New- 
foundland as “a land of no good quali- 
ties’; on the contrary, he would regard 
either as a well-wooded region, with a 
milder climate than his own and possess- 
ing many advantages. It must be borne 
in mind that within historic times the 
coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland 
have been much better wooded than they 
are at present, and also that the shore of 
the former region has probably risen 
some fifty feet since the date of Thor- 
finn’s expedition. The distances involved 
are also totally out of harmony with the 
language of the Sagas. From Disko 
Island to Cape Chidley, the nearest point 
of Labrador, is about seven hundred 
miles, being a greater distance than from 
Norway to Iceland; while from Disko to 
Cape Bauld, the northernmost point of 
Newfoundland, would be a voyage of about 
one thousand four hundred miles. It 
may be looked upon as morally certain 
that the Helluland of Thorfinn Karlsefne 
was neither Labrador nor Newfoundland. 

Professor Storm, apparently overlook- 
ing the statement of the Saga that Thor- 
finn began his voyage from Disko, de- 
votes considerable space, learning and 
ingenuity to showing that the place in 
the Vesterbygd from which the expedition 
sailed was Lysefiord, which he believes 
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to be identical with the modern Fisker- 
fjord, in latitude 63° and longitude 50° 
30'. Forgetting also that he had stated 
that, in dealing with the directions in 
which the Northmen are reported to have 
sailed, we would be justified in admitting 
a maximum variation of forty-five de- 
grees, the professor tries to identify the 
course which a due south line from Fisk- 
erfjord would follow, and finds that it 
would lie in the Atlantic Ocean, east 
of Newfoundland. He is impressed by 
the excessive distance from the Ves- 
terbygd to either Labrador or Newfound- 
land, and by the fact that neither of the 
latter regions at all corresponds to the 
descriptions of Helluland; but, influ- 
enced by his initial mistake as to the 
point of departure, he concludes that the 
descriptions in question must be fictitious, 
and that — 

“ Helluland having been clearly the land near- 
est Greenland, we shall doubtless not be far out 
in taking Labrador, though as yet the northern 


peninsula of Newfoundland is not wholly ex- 
cluded.” 


Professor Storm also sees the absurdity 
of Rafn’s theory, that Helluland — great 
and littlke— embraced Labrador and 
Newfoundland, and points out that “ if 
Labrador has no glaciers, there are, as 
a matter of course, none in Newfound- 
land.” Rafn would give Helluland a 
coast line of about 1,200 miles, a suppo- 
sition which is utterly at variance with 
the language of the Sagas and other old 
authorities. Had Professor Storm taken 
the point of departure for Thorfinn’s ex- 
pedition given in the narrative, which he 
has himself almost demonstrated to be 
the most reliable, as well as in other ac- 
counts, he would have seen that Cumber- 
land Peninsula fulfilled all the conditions 
called for by the description of Hellu- 
land. That no other region does, he has 
actually made clear. 

Professor Storm tells us that the author 
of the Saga of Orvarodd, writing prob- 
ably in the fourteenth century before the 
Northmen had abandoned Greenland, 
makes his hero go in search of Helluland 
in the Greenland sea, southwest of Green- 
land, and regards Helluland as a desert 
region, an opinion in which the Sagaman 
is followed by later Icelandic folk-lore. 
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If we assume Helluland to be iden- 
tical with Cumberland Peninsula, this 
statement of the Saga in question will be 
found substantially accurate, as the pen- 
insula lies southwestward of a portion 
of the Vesterbygd, and is a desert and 
uninhabitable region. So that these old 
romances furnish additional evidence in 
support of the writer’s theory. 


MARKLAND. 


Having mentioned the partial explora- 
tion and the naming of Helluland, the 
account of Thorfinn Karlsefne’s expedi- 
tion in the Saga of Erik the Red goes on 
to tell that— 

“Then they sailed with northerly winds two 
days, and land then lay before them, and upon it 
was a great wood and many wild beasts; an island 
lay off the land to the southeast, and there they 
found a bear, and they called this Biarney (Bear 
Island), while the land where the wood was they 
called Markland (Forest-Land).” 

In the account of Leif Eriksson’s voy- 
age from the Flatey Book, given at page 
65 of Reeves, we are told of Markland 
that, “‘ this was a level, wooded land, and 
there were broad stretches of white sand, 
where they went, and the land was level 
by the sea.” 

In the story of Biarne’s accidental 
discovery, given in the Flatey Book, it is 
said of the second land which he saw 
that ‘* it was a flat and wooded country.” 
If this land was Markland, it took Biarne 
two days to reach it from Vinland, and 
he sailed three days, with a southwesterly 
wind after leaving it before he came to 
the “high and mountainous land, with 
ice-mountains upon it,” presumed to be 
Helluland. 

Where then are we to find a region to 
be identified with Markland? Assuming 
that Helluland was Cumberland Penin- 
sula, and that Thorfinn’s vessels sailed 
along the eastern coast to Cape Mercy 
its southern extremity, two days sail, if 
calculated from Cape Dyer, would bring 
them either to Cumberland Sound or the 
mouth of Frobisher Bay, if calculated 
from Cape Mercy would enable them to 
reach the interior of Frobisher Bay or 
the coast of Labrador. For reasons that 
will appear hereafter, Labrador is ex- 
cluded. Davis, on his first voyage, when 
proceeding slowly, took two days to go 
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from Totnes Road, south of Cape Dyer, to 
Cape Mercy; but, on his third voyage, 
in 1587, he saw Mount Raleigh at one 
o’clock in the afternoon of the nineteenth 
of July and at midnight was off Cape 
Mercy, after which he sailed into Cum- 
berland Sound. From Cape Mercy to 
the entrance of Frobisher Bay is about 
one hundred and thirty miles, and the 
depth of the Bay from Lok’s Island to 
Jordan River about one hundred and 
twenty. The approximate latitude of Cape 
Dyer is 66° 40', of Cape Mercy 64° 50’, 
and of the entrance to Frobisher Bay 62° 
50’. Is the land around Frobisher Bay 
such as to fairly answer the description 
given in the Sagas? Markland is de- 
scribed as being low, flat, wooded and 
containing many animals. It must be 
acknowledged at the outset that there is 
now no wood to be found growing close 
to Frobisher Bay; but there is reason- 
able ground, as can be shown, for 
supposing that, at the date of Thor- 
finn’s expedition, the condition of things 
in this respect was different. In other 
respects, much of the country surround- 
ing the interior of the Bay tallies with 
the description given above. Near the 
mouth of the Bay, on its southern side, 
is Kingaite, the high land of Meta In- 
cognita, on which there are glaciers, and, 
even on the northern side of the en- 
trance, the land is somewhat rough ; but, 
farther in, the character of the country 
alters. In the account of Frobisher’s 
third voyage, made in 1578, we are told 
that, “the northern lands have lesse 
store of snow, more grasse, and are more 
playne countreys.” 

In the same account we are told, of 
the Eskimo of Frobisher Bay, that, “ they 
have great store of deere, beares, hares, 
foxes, and innumerable numbers of sun- 
dry sortes of wilde foule.” It may be 
well to notice that it is also said that 
“the countrie seemeth to be much sub- 
ject to earthquakes.” 

Charles Francis Hall spent two years 
—from the summer of 1859 to that of 
1861 — at Frobisher Bay, and published 
an account of his experience and obser- 
vations in a work of two volumes called 
“Life with the Esquimaux.” He speaks 
of reindeer, foxes, bears, rabbits and 


other animals as being very abundant, 
and of the first named as having been 
formerly even more numerous than at 
present. From various statements with 
respect to the character of the surface 
of the land and of the vegetation, it will 
perhaps be enough to quote the following. 
Speaking of the southwestern side of the 
Bay near its head, Hall says (Vol. 2, 
p- 105)— 

“ Mountains near the shore on that side of the 
Bay had disappeared, the land being compara- 
tively low and covered with verdure. I was de- 
lighted to find this such a beautiful country; the 
waters of the Bay were teeming with animal life, 
and I thought that here was indeed the place to 
found a colony, if any one should ever renew the 
attempt in which Frobisher failed.” 


As to Sylvia Grinnell River, near the 
head of the Bay (lat. 63° 43' 30” N. 
Long. 68° 25’ W.), he says (Vol. 2, p. 
I110)-—— 


“This certainly is a fact, that here, at the head 
of Frobisher Bay, a milder climate prevails than 
at Field Bay and elsewhere, or the luxuriant vege- 
tation that is around here could not be. The 
grass plain, the grass-clothed hills, are abun- 
dant proof of this. I never saw in the States, 
unless the exception be of the prairies of the 
West, more luxuriant grasses on uncultivated 
lands than are here around, under me. There is 
no mistake in this statement, that pasture land 
here, for stock, cannot be excelled by any any- 
where, unless it be cultivated, or found, as al- 
ready excepted, in the great West.”’ 

A little further on he speaks of a plain 
of “scores and scores of acres.” Of the 
view from the head of the Bay, Hall 
says (Vol. 2. p.125)— 

‘Before me were long and wide plains, mead- 
ows of grass, smoothly sloping hills, and a range 
of mountains beyond, which, parting in one par- 
ticular spot, formed, as it were, a natural gate- 


way, that might almost lead in fancy, to some 
fairy land beyond.” 


Baffin Land, from Lancaster Sound to 
Hudson’s Strait and Fox Channel, ap- 
pears to possess in a greater degree than 
even Labrador the characteristic of hav- 
ing its highest land, composed of Arch- 
aean rock, very near the eastern coast, 
and the surface of the country sloping 
westward, where in Baffin Land, lime- 
stone takes the place of granite and simi- 
lar rock. Hall observed the fossiliferous 
limestone at the head of Frobisher Bay, 
Dr. Boas notices the facts that the hori- 
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zontally lying limestones extend to the 


east coast at the head of Frobisher Bay 
and that the coast at the heads of Fro- 
bisher Bay and Cumberland Sound is 
very low. The limestone might help to 
account for the white appearance attrib- 
uted to the shore of Markland in the 
description of Leif’s voyage. 

Of Thorfinn Karlsefne’s return after a 
stay of three years in Vinland, we are 
told in the Saga of Erik the Red, that — 


“When they sailed away from Wineland, they 
had a southerly wind and so came upon Mark- 
land, where they found five Skraelings of whom 
one was bearded, two were women, and two were 
children. Karlsefne and his people took the 
boys, but the others escaped, and these Skrae- 
lings sank down into the earth.” 

The shores and islands of Frobisher 
Bay have long been a favorite resort of 
the Eskimo; and there is little doubt but 
that the apparent sinking down into the 
earth of the three adult Skraelings was 
really a retreat into one of the subter- 
ranean dwellings, some of which still 
remain. In the account of Frobisher’s 
second voyage, in 1577, we are told, at 
page 137, that— 

“Upon the maine land over against the Count- 
ess’s Island (near the northern shore of Frobisher 
Bay), we discovered and beheld to our great mar- 
vel, the poor caves and houses of these countrie 
people which serve them (as it should seem) for 
their winter dwellings, and are made two fadome 
under ground, in compasse round, like to an oven, 
being joined fast by one another, having holes 
like to a fox or conny berrie to keepe and come 
together.” . . . “From the ground upward they 
build with whale bones, for lack of timber.” 

Hall found many of these Eskimo 
dwellings in the neighborhood of Fro- 
bisher Bay, and his description of them 
tallies with that given by the historian ot 
Frobisher’s voyages, distinct traces of 
which, it may be mentioned, Hall found 
on two islands in the Bay, and in the 
traditions of the Eskimo. 

The island which lay out from the land 
to the southeast and upon which the ex- 
plorers killed a bear, may possibly have 
been Lok’s Island, which lies southeast 
of the peninsula between Cumberland 
Sound and Frobisher Bay, now known as 
Hall’s Peninsula, but was more probably 
Resolution Island. ‘Thorfinn going out 
of Frobisher Bay would sail southeast- 
wardly, and would find this island lying 


out from the land to the southeast. 
Resolution Island lies at the northern 
side of the eastern entrance to Hudson’s 
Strait, and is a very conspicuous object. 
It also plays a prominent part in the 
accounts of the voyages of the earlier 
modern navigators. It is placed at the 
meeting of the Davis’s Strait and the 
Hudson Strait currents, and is often a 
landing place for polar bears, which are 
being carried into the Atlantic Ocean by 
drifting ice. The writer of the account 
of Baffin’s fourth voyage— which took 
place in 1615 —gives its distance from 
Labrador as forty-eight miles and from 
Meta Incognita—the peninsula south of 
Frobisher Bay— as eight miles, and tells 
us that “upon this island we went on 
shore, but found no certain signe of 
inhabitants, but only the tracke of bears 
and foxes.” 

As in the case of Cumberland Penin- 
sula and Helluland, it will be difficult to 
indicate any island other than Lok’s or 
Resolution, which will even approach to 
a fulfilling of the terms of the description 
given in the Saga of the island which lay 
off Markland to the southeast. Rafn and 
his followers undertake to identify Bear 
Island with Cape Sable Island in the 
county of Shelburne, Nova Scotia; but 
that island, instead of lying out from the 
land to the southeast, lies close to the 
shore to the southward or southwest, and 
could not be reached by a _ vessel 
sailing from the northward in a south- 
eastwardly direction, the trend of the 
Nova Scotia coast being southwest- 
wardly. Nor is Cape Sable Island a 
place where a voyager would be _ par- 
ticularly likely to see a bear, above alla 
polar bear, which would be probably the 
animal indicated by the word “bear” 
when used by a denizen of Greenland. 
Then, there is no reason to suppose that 
if Vinland were in southern New Eng- 
land, Karlsefne on his return would have 
found Eskimo in Nova Scotia dwelling in 
the yourts or underground houses de- 
scribed by Frobisher and Hall as existing 
at Frobisher Bay. Nor does Professor 
Storm’s identification of Newfoundland 
with Markland seem well founded. It is 
true that Newfoundland lies southeast- 
ward of Labrador ; and, if there were any 
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reasonable certainty that Labrador was 
Helluland, there would be good ground 
for supposing that the great island south 
of the Strait of Belle Isle was Markland. 
But it has been shown that Labrador does 
not at all answer to the description of 
Helluland ; so that the one argument in 
favor of Newfoundland’s being Markland 
disappears. The map of Newfoundland 
does not show any island lying out from 
the land to the southeast; nor, if there 
were any such island, would it be likely 
to be the habitat of polar bears. ‘True, 
Cartier saw in Newfoundland a bear, but 
it was near Funk Island over two hun- 
dred miles north of Cape Race, the 
southeastern extremity of the island. It 
is true that, like the greater part of 
Labrador, the eastern coast of Newfound- 
land was formerly well wooded and abound- 
ing in game; but the shores of New- 
foundland are not low, nor are white sands 
one of their marked features. On the 
contrary, the Newfoundland /%/o/, as 
already stated, describes them as being 
generally high and bold, with excep- 
tional beaches of sand, gravel, or mud. 
So far as the writer’s information goes no 
subterranean dwellings nor any remains 
of them have been discovered in New- 
foundland; and, although the Eskimo 
occasionally crossed the strait separating 
the island from Labrador, there seems no 
reason to believe that they ever made 
their homes on Newfoundland as they did 
on Markland. 


VINLAND. 


The account of Thorfinn’s voyage given 
in the version of the Saga contained in 
the manuscript numbered 544 in the 
Arna-Magnean collection (AM. 544), 
and usually called Hauk’s Book, from 
which Mr. Reeves took the bulk of his 
text, after describing the visit to Mark- 
land as above, continues as follows : 


“Thence they sailed southward along the land 
for a long time and came to a cape; the land 
lay upon the starboard; there were long strands 
and sandy banks there. They rowed to the land 
and found upon the Cape there the keel of a ship, 
and they called it there Kialarnes (Keelness) ; 
they also called the strands Furdustrandir (Won- 
der-Strands), because they were so long to sail 
by.” 


In the other ancient version of the 


Saga, AM. 557, the discovery of Vin- 
land is described thus : 


“Then when two days had elapsed they de- 
scried land, and they sailed off this land; there 
was a cape to which they came. They beat into 
the wind along this coast, having the land upon 
the starboard side. This was a bleak coast, with 
long and sandy shores. They went ashore in 
boats and found the keel of a ship, so they called 
it Keelness there; they likewise gave a name to 
the strands and called them Wonder-Strands, 
because they were so long to sail by.” 


The story goes on to say: 


“Then the country became indented with bays, 
and they steered their ships into a bay. It was 
when Leif was with King Olaf Trygvason, and he 
bade him proclaim Christianity to Greenland, that 
the king gave him two Gaels; the man’s name was 
Haki and the woman’s, Hakia. The king ad- 
vised Leif to have recourse to these people if he 
should stand in need of fleetness, for they were 
swifter than deer. Erik and Leif had tendered 
Karlsefne the services of this couple. Now when 
they had sailed past Wonder-Strands, they put the 
Gaels ashore and directed them to run to the 
southward and investigate the nature of the 
country, and return again before the end of the 
third half day.” 


Meanwhile, 


‘“ Karlsefne and his companions cast anchor, and 
lay there during their absence; and when they 
came again, one of them carried a bunch of 
grapes and the other an ear of new-(self-) sown 
wheat. They went on board the ship, whereupon 
Karlsefne and his followers held on their way 
until they came to where the coast was indented 
with bays. They stood into a bay with their ships. 
There was an island out at the mouth of the bay, 
about which there were strong currents, wherefore 
theycalled it Straumey (Stream Isle). There were 
so many eider-ducks on the island that it was 
scarcely possible to walk for the eggs. They 
sailed through the firth and called it Straumfiord 
(Streamfirth), and carried their cargoes ashore 
from the ships and established themselves there. 
They had brought with them all kinds of live 
stock. It was a fine country there. There were 
mountains thereabouts. They occupied them- 
selves exclusively with the exploration of the 
country. They remained there during the winter, 
and they had taken no thought for this during the 
summer. The fishing began to fail and they 
began to fall short of food.” 


In AM. 557, instead of the last two 
sentences, we read: 


“There was tall grass there. They remained 
there during the winter, and they had a hard 
winter, for which they had not prepared, and they 
grew short of food and the fishing fell off. Then 
they went out to the island in the hope that some- 
thing might be forthcoming in the way of fishing 
or flotsam. There was little food left, however, 
although their live stock fared well there.” 
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Then we are told the incident of the 
whale, which Thorhall, the hunter, said 
came from his deity Thor, upon which 


“None of them would eat, and they cast the 
whale down into the sea and made their appeals 
to God. The weather then improved, and they 
could now row out to fish, and thenceforward 
they had no lack of provisions, for they could hunt 
game on the land, gather eggs on the island, and 
catch fish from the sea.” 


In the Flatey Book story of Thorfinn’s 
expedition, no reference is made to 
Helluland or Markland, and it is said in 
a summary way that, “ They sailed out to 
sea with the ship, and arrived safe and 
sound at Leif’s-booths, and carried their 
hammocks ashore there.”’ A much more 
detailed account is given of Leif’s voyage. 
We are told that after the naming of 
Markland — 


“They returned to the ship forthwith and sailed 
away upon the main with north-east winds, and 
were out two days before they sighted land. 
They sailed toward this land and came to an 
island which lay to the northward off the land. 
There they went ashore and looked about them, 
the weather being fine; and they observed that 
there was dew upon the grass, and it so happened 
that they touched the dew with their hands, and 
touched their hands to their mouths, and it 
seemed to them that they had never before tasted 
anything so sweet as this. They went on board 
their ship again and sailed into a certain sound, 
which lay between the island and a cape which 
jutted out from the land on the north, and they 
stood in westering past the cape. At ebb-tide 
there were broad reaches of shallow water there, 
and they ran their ship aground there, and it was 
a long distance from their ship to the ocean; yet 
were they so anxious to go ashore that they could 
not wait until the tide should rise under their 
ship, but hastened to the land, where a certain 
river flows out from a lake. As soon as the tide 
rose beneath their ship, however, they took the 
boat and rowed to the ship, which they conveyed 
up the river, and so into the lake, where they 
cast anchor and carried their hammocks ashore 
from the ship, and built themselves booths there. 
They afterwards determined to establish them- 
selves there for the winter, and they accordingly 
built a large house. There was no lack of salmon 
there either in the river or in the lake, and larger 
salmon than they had ever seen before. The 
country thereabouts seemed to be possessed of 
such good qualities that cattle would need no 
fodder there during the winters. There was no 
frost there in the winters, and the grass withered 
but little. The days and nights there were of 
more nearly equal length than in Greenland or 
Iceland. On the shortest day of winter the sun 
was up between ‘ eyktarstad’ and ‘ dagmalastad.’” 


It must be admitted that there is much 


difficulty in finding any place to which 
the language of the Saga of Erik, as 
transmitted to us, will exactly apply ; but 
the general impression conveyed seems 
to be, as stated by Professor Storm— 

“From the Saga of Erik the Red, it appears 
that Vinland was found to end towards the north 
as a peninsula, Kjalarnes being its northeastern 
extremity. The explorers first made sail along 
the sandy expanse of the eastern shore, till the 
country became intersected with fiords (‘fjord 
skorit’), and here they ran into the Straums- 
fjord.” 


. 4 

And he summarizes the subsequent 
proceedings of the explorers correctly in 
the next succeeding sentence. 

“ From thence Karlsefne set off south along the 
east coast, and reached the bay where the col- 
lision took place with the Skraelings (Hép); and 
subsequently the expedition sailed round the 
northern peninsula to a small river, supposed to 


be as far distant from Straumsfiord as was Hép 
from Straumsfiord.” 


If Professor Storm’s general view, 
which the writer shares, is correct, and 
if Helluland and Markland both lay north 
of Hudson’s Strait as above contended, 
then Vinland must have been situated on 
the great peninsula of Labrador; and, if 
the land which Karlsefne’s men saw, and 
found to be a cape, was Kialarnes and 
the northeastern extremity of the penin- 
sula, Kialarnes and Cape Chidley are iden- 
tical. From Resolution Island to Cape 
Chidley is only about forty-eight miles ; 
and the fact that the voyage took two 
days seems to tell against this view. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the 
crossing of Hudson Strait at its mouth is 
often slow and difficult navigation. In 
the account of Davis’s third voyage we 
read under date of the 31st July, 1587, 
that, having on the day before passed 
Frobisher’s Inlet, “this day and night 
we passed by a very great gulfe, the 
water whirling and roring as if it were 
the meeting of tides;’’ and of the first 
of August we read, “‘ Wee fell with the 
southermost cape of the gulfe, which we 
named Childlei’s Cape, which lay in 60° 
and 10’ of latitude.”” It may perhaps be 
worth mentioning that, on his second 
voyage, Davis passed the entrance ot 
Hudson’s Strait without noticing it. The 
language of the Saga is not very clear, 
and, taking the story of Leif’s voyage 
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along with that of Thorfinn’s, it would 
almost seem as if the land had been first 
approached in Ungava Bay, where would 
be found the “ bleak coast with long and 
sandy shores,” and that, after rounding 
Cape Chidley, the voyagers had coasted 
the Atlantic shore of Labrador. 

It is stated in the story of Thorfinn 
that they found on the cape the keel of a 
ship, from which they gave it the name 
of Keel Cape. ‘This story of the dis- 
covery of a vessel’s keel may be true, or 
it may have been invented after the dis- 
covery to account for the name given to 
the cape. In this connection the follow- 
ing short extratt from Dr. Robert Bell’s 
“Observations on the Geology, Mineral- 
ogy, Zoology, and Botany of the Labrador 
Coast, Hudson’s Strait and Bay,” pub- 
lished in the report of the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Canada for 
1882-3-4, may not be without interest: 

« At the west end of the southeastern island of 
the Button group a great rock has been excavated 
into the form of a half arch, which rises out of the 


water and rests, at its summit, against the cliff 
which forms the extremity of the island.” 


In the course of conversation, Doctor 
Bell informed the writer that the rock in 
question resembles the keel of a vessel, 
and that when the water was higher the 
resemblance was stronger. South Button 
Island is close to Cape Chidley, being 
separated from Kikkertaksoak Island, on 
which it stands, by Gray’s Strait, which 
is only four miles wide. Is it not pos- 
sible that the name Kialarnes was due to 
this keel-shaped rock? 

As to the exact locality of Straumfiord 
and Straumey it is impossible to pro- 
nounce an opinion. Supposing that 
Kialarnes, as seems probable, was identi- 
cal with Cape Chidley, we do not know 
how far Thorfinn, leaving the land upon 
the right side of the ship, proceeded 
along the Atlantic Coast of Labrador 
before he came to the bay, which he 
seems to have selected as the site for his 
settlement, upon the report of his two 
Scots runners, Haki and Haekia. Nearly 
the whole of that coast south of Nachvak 
is indented with fiords or bays, in many 
of which islands and strong currents are 
to be found ; and any attempt at identifi- 
cation is rendered still more impracti- 


cable by the fact that during the past 
nine hundred years the shore has risen 
considerably ; so that, while the general 
features of the numerous bays to be found 
on the seven hundred and sixty miles of 
coast from Cape Chidley to the Strait of 
Belle Isle remain, the changes in the 
details of appearance are many. HoOop, 
which appears to have been identical 
with the site of Leif’s Booths, lay a con- 
siderable distance to the southward of 
Straumfiord. ‘The same reasons against 
any attempt at exact identification exist 
in the case of Hdp as in that of Straum- 
fiord. ‘There is this further difficulty ex- 
isting in both cases, that comparatively 
few of the many inlets on the Atlantic 
Coast of Labrador have been accurately 
surveyed, and many of those which are 
represented on maps and charts as being 
short, are in reality many miles long. 

At page 69 of a paper submitted 
to the Fishery Commission which sat at 
Halifax, in 1877, by Professor H. Y. 
Hind, author also of a work in two vol- 
umes, entitled ‘‘ Explorations in the In- 
terior of the Labrador Peninsula,’”’ we are 
told that— 


* As in Norway, soon the Labrador, the whole 
coast, from the Straits of Belle Isle to Hebron, is 
deeply cut by profound fiords penetrating the land 
from thirty to seventy miles. These fiords have 
been mapped as far as Hamilton Inlet by the 
officers of Her Majesty’s vessels, but beyond that 
point no surveys have been made and published, 
with the exception of those before mentioned. 
As an illustration of one of the unsurveyed fiords, 
I append a sketch plan made this summer of 
Kypokok Bay, the next bay north of Aillik. It is 
fifty-three miles deep, estimated from Aillik Head, 
and has an average breadth of three miles. 
Opposite the Hudson Bay Company’s post, thirty- 
five miles from Aillik Head, the water is more 
than fifty fathoms, although not above a mile 
across.” 


Thorfinn’s story as given in the Saga 
of Erik the Red tells us that after passing 
Kialarnes and Furdustrandir, “ then the 
country became indented with bays, and 
they steered their ships into a bay.” As 
the fiord-indented coast begins at Nach- 
vak, some distance to the northward of 
Hebron, this would go to show that there 
or thereabouts Karlsefne landed and sent 
out his Scots runners, and, if so, Straum- 
fiord was not very far south of this point. 
At the present time, the coast between 
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Cape Chidley and Nachvak is generally 
uninviting to the mariner. The New- 
foundland Pilot (notice No. 6, p. 4) says 
that — 


“From the latitude of Davis Inlet (55° 5134') 
to that of Nachvak (59° 4’) the outer islands and 
coast line appear to be singularly free from sunken 
rocks; but from Nachvak to Cape Chidley the 
coast is fringed with small islands and sunken 
rocks to an estimated average distance of five 
miles. The land about Port Manvers attains a 
considerable elevation, and is conspicuous from 
seaward; it is then low as far as Cape Mugford, 
and thence to Cape Chidley is high, with few ex- 
ceptions, attaining its greatest elevation midway 
between Nachvak and Cape Chidley, where the 
hills near the coast are estimated to be five or 
six thousand feet high.” 


Professor Hind, in the paper already 
quoted from, says of the coast northwest 
of Aillik, that — 


“The shore line is deeply serrated by a con- 
stant succession of profound and narrow fiords 
stretching from thirty to fifty miles into the in- 
terior. It is fringed with a vast multitude of 
islands forming a continuous archipelago from 
Cape Aillik to Cape Mugford, averaging twenty 
miles in depth from the mouths of the fiords 
seawards.” (P. 68. See also Dr. Bell’s report 
already quoted.) 

With respect to the name of Furdu- 
strandir, which is translated Wonder- 
Strands, it may have been given as the 
Saga says, ‘ because they were so long to 
sail by,’”’ or possibly for the reason in- 
dicated in the following passage from the 
Newfoundland /%/o¢t : 


“During the voyage in August, the refraction 
and mirage off the coast of northern Labrador, 
and especially off Davis inlet, caused great difficulty 
in the attainment of correct sextant altitudes at 
sea. This state of the atmosphere is said to be 
characteristic of the few fine days of summer.” 


If the fiord in which Thorfinn’s ves- 
sels lay awaiting the return of the mes- 
sengers, Haki and Haekia, was Nachvak, 
then the next bay which intersected the 
land was Saglek Bay, in latitude 58° 43', 
which may perhaps have been the firth 
which they called Straumfiord, or Straum- 
fiord may have been the bay lying next 
to the southward where the Moravian 
Missionary Station of Hebron, latitude 
58° 13', is now situated. 

From the account of Leif Eriksson’s 
voyage, given in the Flatey Book and 
quoted above, it would appear that, if 


Leif did not make the land in Ungava 
Bay, and if, as one would gather from 
the wording of the account, he landed 
and made his settlement close by his 
landfall, Leif’s Booths were situated on 
the Atlantic Coast of Labrador, some dis- 
tance southward of Straumfiord, and at a 
place identical with or resembling the 
Hop of Karlsefne. This place it is im- 
possible to identify merely from the de- 
scription given in the Sagas. There may 
be several fiords on the coast where nine 
hundred years ago a river ran out from a 
lake to the sea. 

There is nothing in the description of 
Thorfinn’s expedition to lead us to be- 
lieve that the climate of Straumfiord was 
much superior to that of Greenland, and 
we are distinctly told that “they had a 


hard winter.” ‘This unfavorable impres- 


sion is heightened by a perusal of the 
verses sung by Thorhall the hunter when 
about quitting Straumfiord. The abun- 
dance of eider-ducks and their eggs in- 
dicates a high northern latitude. 

There is good reason to believe that 
Saglek Bay—a deep bay with a large 
island near the entrance — or one of the 
bays not far to the southward from it, was 
the Straumfiord. 

The account of Thorfinn’s expedition 
given in the AM. manuscript 557, con- 
tinues as follows : 

‘‘Now they took counsel together concerning 
their expedition and came to an agreement. 
Thorhall the huntsman wished to go northward 
around Wonder-Strands and past Keelness, and 
to seek Wineland; while Karlsefne wished to pro- 
ceed southward along the land and to the east- 
ward, believing that country to be greater, which 
is farther to the southward, and it seemed to him 
more advisable to explore both.” 

This extract from what is, according te 
Professor Storm, the earliest and presur- 
ably the most correct version of the Saga, 
shows that the coast-line of Vinland, like 
that of Labrador, ran from northwest to 
southeast, or nearly so. 

In accordance with the agreement, 
Thorhall prepared for his voyage out be- 
low the island, having only nine men in 
his party, for all the remainder of the 
company went with Karlsefne. And one 
day when Thorhall was carrying water 
aboard his ship, and was drinking, he re- 
cited this ditty : 
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“ When I came, these brave men told me, 

Here the best of drink I’d get, 

Now with water-pail behold me, — 
Wine and I are strangers yet. 

Stooping at the spring I’ve tested 
All the wine this land affords; 

Of its vaunted charms divested, 
Poor indeed are its rewards.” 


And when they were ready, they hoisted 
sail, whereupon Thorhall recited this 
ditty : 

“ Comrades, let us now be faring 
Homeward to our own again, 
Let us try the sea-steed’s daring, 
Give the chafing courser rein. 
Those who will may bide in quiet, 
Let them praise their chosen land, 
Feasting on a whale-steak diet, 
In their home by Wonder-Strand.”’ ! 


Thorhall evidently felt that the reali- 
ties of Vinland life fell not a little short 
of the expectations raised by the reports 
of Leif and his followers, and that his 
Greenland home offered greater attrac- 
tions. His verses certainly indicate that 
the northern part of Vinland was little, if 
at all, superior in natural gifts to the 
southern portion of the Greenland penin- 
sula. The narrative goes on to tell what 
befell Thorhall and his companions after 
leaving Straumey : 

“ Thereupon they sailed away to the northward 
past Wonder-Strands and Keelness, intending to 
cruise to the westward around the cape. They 
encountered westerly gales and were driven 
ashore in Ireland, where they were grievously 
maltreated and thrown into slavery. There Thor- 


hall lost his life, according to that which traders 
have related.” 


We are told that, after Thorfinn’s re- 
turn from his excursion to the southward 
and stay at Hép — 


“Karlsefne then set out with one ship in search 
of Thorhall the huntsman, but the greater part of 
the company remained behind. They sailed to 
the northward around Keelness, and then bore to 
the westward, having land to the larboard. The 
country there was a wooded wilderness as far as 
they could see, with scarcely an open space, and 
when they had journeyed a considerable distance, 
a river flowed down from the east toward the 
west. They sailed into the mouth of the river and 
lay to by the southern bank.” 


If we take Kialarnes to be Cape Chid- 
ley both these incidents will be intelli- 
gible. When Thorhall rounded the’ cape 
and would cruise to the westward he was 


1 Reeves, p. 45. 
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met by a strong west wind such as often 
blows through Hudson’s Strait, was driven 
far to the eastward and made his way to 
Ireland. This does not seem improb- 
able, although Ireland is some five de- 
grees further south than Hudson’s Strait, 
when we remember that in 1611 the sur- 
vivors of Hudson’s mutinous crew, sailing 
from the last-named place, came to land 
at Galway in the west of Ireland. Such a 
fate would be much less likely to befall a 
vessel after rounding Cape Cod—the 
Kialarnes of Rafn and those who adopt 
his theory. 

If Kialarnes was Cape Chidley, Karl- 
sefne, after rounding it from the south- 
ward, sailed into Ungava Bay, the shores 
of which are even yet fairly well wooded, 
and, at a distance of about one hundred 
and ten miles from the Cape, came to the 
George River, in the mouth of which a 
vessel could lie, and which runs into the 
sea from the eastward. No such river is 
to be found in New England. ‘That the 
river in which Karlsefne’s vessel lay was 
south of Kialarnes is clear from the facts 
that it flowed from east to west, and that 
in returning from it “they sailed away 
back toward the north.” 

Mr. Lucien M. Turner, in a paper on 
the physical and zoological character of 
the Ungava District, in the transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada for 1887, 
speaking of the rivers, says (p. 80) : 

“The most easterly and the second in size is 
George River, lying near the foot hills of the 
Labrador coast range. This stream is navigable 
for twelve miles by a vessel drawing not more 
than fifteen feet;’’ 
and he adds, “ The limit of trees is at 
the mouth of George River.” 

We are further informed by Mr. W. H. 
A. Davies, in his “ Notes on Ungava Bay 
and its Vicinity,” quoted by Mr. Hind in 
his “ Explorations in the Interior of the 
Labrador Peninsula” (p. 141), that this 
river is navigable for two hundred and 
twenty miles by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s barges. Returning to our text, at 
the point where Thorhall’s mishap is 
related, we read that 





“Tt is now to be told of Karlsefne, that he 
cruised southward off the coast with Snorre and 
Biarne, and their people. They sailed for a long 
time, and until they came at last to a river, which 
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flowed down from the land to the lake, and so 
into the sea. There were great bars (in another 
version ‘islands’) at the mouth of the river, so 
that it could only be entered at the height of the 
flood-tide. Karlsefne and his men sailed into the 
mouth of the river, and called it there Hép (a 
small land-locked bay). They found self-sown 
wheat-fields on the land there, wherever there 
were hollows, and wherever there was hilly ground 
there were vines. Every brook there was full of 
fish. They dug pits on the shore where the tide 
rose highest, and when the tide fell, there were 
halibut in the pits. There were great numbers of 
wild animals of all kinds in the woods. They 
remained there half a month, and enjoyed them- 
selves, and kept no watch. They had their live- 
stock with them. Now one morning early, when 
they looked about them, they saw nine skin- 
canoes, and staves were brandished from the 
boats, with a noise like flails, and they were re- 
volved in the same direction in which the sun 
moves. Then said Karlsefne: ‘What may this 
betoken?’ Snorre, Thorbrand’s son, answers 
him, ‘It may be that this is a signal of peace, 
whereupon let us take a white shield and display 
it.’ And thus they did. Thereupon the strangers 
rowed toward them, and went upon the land, mar- 
velling at those whom they saw before them. 
They were small men, and ill-looking, and the 
hair of their heads was ugly. They had great 
eyes, and were broad of cheek. ‘They tarried 
there for a time looking curiously at the people 
they saw before them, and then rowed away, and 
to the southward around the point. 

“Karlsefne and his followers had built their 
huts above the lake, some of their dwellings being 
near the lake, and others farther away. Now 
they remained there that winter. No snow came 
there, and all their live-stock lived by grazing. 
And when spring opened they discovered, early 
one morning, a great number of skin canoes, 
rowing from the south past the cape, so numerous 
that it looked as if coals had been scattered 
broadcast out before the bay, and on every boat 
staves were waved.” 


The Saga then gives a detailed account 
of the bartering with the Skraelings and 
of the subsequent hostilities which led to 
the abandonment of Hop and a return to 
Straumfiord. 

As already stated, the Hop of Karlsef- 
ne was either identical with, or much 
resembled, the site of Leif’s Booths, as de- 
scribed in the Flatey Book. Where are 
we to look for this, the most southern — 
as far as we know— of the Northmen’s 
settlements in America? Apparently 
upon the eastern coast of Labrador, at a 
considerable distance to the southward 
of Straumfiord ; for the Saga states that 
they cruised southward and that “they 
sailed for a long time,” before they came 
to the river of Hép. From Cape Chid- 


ley to the Strait of Belle Isle is seven 
hundred and sixty miles. Saglek Bay, 
which has been suggested as a not im- 
probable Straumfiord, is about one hun- 
dred and forty-three miles from Cape 
Chidley, so that the explorers would 
have had to sail more than six hun- 
dred miles before getting clear of the 
Atlantic Coast of Labrador. ‘There is 
nothing in the record to indicate a tran- 
sit to a new region or a marked change 
of direction, either of which, looking at 
the distance to be traversed before it 
could take place, is in itself highly im- 
probable. Is there any clew which will 
enable us to form an idea as to where in 
this long distance the Northmen’s resting 
place was? Can such a clew be found in 
the statement made in the Flatey Book 
with respect to the length of the day at 
Leif's Booths, supposing it to be the 
statement of an actual fact? That state- 
ment as given above is that “The days 
and nights there were of more nearly 
equal length than in Greenland or Ice- 
land. On the shortest day of winter the 
sun was up between ‘eyktarstad’ and 
‘ dagmalastad.’’”? Commenting upon this 
passage, Professor Storm says (p. 307) : 

“The difficulty of explaining these words came 
from eyk¢, in Iceland and Norway, denoting a 
point of time in the afternoon, varying with the 
latitude. In Iceland the point of time called ey&¢ 
was held rather early to correspond with Nén 
(3 P. M.), so that eyv&thetlagr and Nénheilagr 
dagr were synonymous terms. Arngrimr Jénsson 
could therefore take the passage in the Flatey- 
jarbék to signify —‘the sun at the winter solstice 
keeps about six hours above the horizon, accord- 
ingly from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. This view Torfeeus 
endorses in his ‘ Vinlandia’ (1705); he does not 
fail to remark, however, that, if so, the observa- 
tion must be incorrect, determining, as it does, a 
latitude of 58° 26/.” 


Professor Storm adds in a note that, 
according to Mr. Geelmuyden’s computa- 
tation, this latitude would be 59° 6’. It 
may be observed that the latitude of 
Nachvak Bay is 59° 4’, that of Saglek 
Bay 58° 43', and that of Hebron 58° 13’. 
Professor Storm then tells us that by an 
erroneous construction of an interpreta- 
tion of evk¢ given in the old Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law of the Gragas, Torfeeus made it 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the day’s 
length eight hours, and the resulting 
latitude 49°, and adds that “This new 
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exposition, thanks to the high repute en- 
joyed among scholars by the writings of 
Torfeeus, was the one most generally 
received in the last century.” The pro- 
fessor shows that the passage from the 
Gragas makes eyk¢ 3.30 Pp. M. and the 
latitude 53°. He then points out that 
the theory adopted by Rafn, Finn Mag- 
nusson, and other advocates of a New 
England site for Leif’s Booths, that ey&¢ 
was the interval between 3.30 Pp. Mm. and 
4.30 P. M., is untenable, concluding his 
observations upon this theory with the 
following passage (p. 310) : 

“But a heavier blow to the theory comes from 
the refusal of lexicographers to accept the ex- 
planation of eyk¢arstadr as 4.30 P. M. and of ey&t 
as the interval 3.30-4.30 p. M. Dr. Vigfusson 
and Dr. Finsen agree that ey4¢ signifies a point of 
time (not an interval of time) in the afternoon, 
corresponding therefore with eys/arstadr, and 
they both cite numerous passages to show its 
identity with Véx, or at least some point of time 


hardly later than 3.30 Pp. M., thus making the 
latitude of Vinland 53° N.” 


He adds: “It stands to reason that, 
if such be the case, the passage in ques- 
tion is worthless as a guide, and some 
other meaning must be sought for,’ and 
then goes on to set forth an ingenious 
theory constructed by Mr. Geelmuyden 
under which he satisfies himself that the 
exact latitude of Vinland cannot be de- 
termined, but that it was not farther 
north than 49° 55’. Upon this theory, 
it may be remarked that the statement 
in the Saga was intended to convey a 
definite impression to the minds of the 
hearers or readers, and that although, 
owing to the fact that Leif Eriksson had 
no chronometer, his observation may not 
have been accurate enough to show the 
exact latitude in which it was taken, we 
may be sure that he knew the time of 
day pretty well, and that he was not 
many minutes astray. A calculation of 
the latitude based on Leif’s observation 
might be incorrect to the extent of a 
degree, or possibly two, but not beyond 
that. According to Professor Storm’s in- 
terpretation of the language of the Gragas 
and to the meaning given by the two dis- 
tinguished lexicographers whom he cites, 
and having regard to the normal meaning 
of eyk¢ given by Arngrimr Jonsson and 
by Torfeeus in the text of his work on 
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Vinland, eyA¢ must be held to mean a 
point of time in the afternoon not earlier 
than three and not later than half past 
three o’clock, and the place where the 
observation was taken could not have 
been farther north than 59° 6! or farther 
south than 53°. ‘The former latitude is 
that of Nachvak, the latter that of Hawke 
Bay ; and, if the writer’s theory is correct, 
the site of Leif’s Booths is to be sought 
between those two points on the coast of 
Labrador. Thus, although Leif’s obser- 
vation of the length of the day in Vinland 
does not enable us to decide with accu- 
racy the latitude of his settlement, it goes 
to confirm the view taken by the writer 
of the whereabouts of Hop. In the 
Hauk’s Book version of the Saga of Erik, 
we are told that, when Karlsefne was at 
the place which has been taken to be the 
mouth of George River in Ungava Bay, 
the explorers “ concluded that the moun- 
tains of Hop, and those which they had 
now found, formed one chain, and this 
appeared to be so because they were 
about an equal distance removed from 
Streamfirth in either direction.” (Reeves, 
p- 50.) In a version given by Mr. De 
Costa, this passage reads that they 
“looked upon the mountain range that 
was at Hép, and that which they now 
found, as all one ; and it also appeared to 
be equal length from Straumfiord to both 
places.”” Roughly speaking, the distance 
from George River to Cape Chidley is 
110 miles ; from Chidley to Saglek Bay — 
the northernmost probable equivalent for 
Straumfiord — about 143. Hop should 
therefore be a place some 253 miles 
south of Saglek Bay, or about latitude 
54° 30’, and one where the Labrador 
coast range forms part of the landscape. 
Is there any place of which this can be 
said, and to which the description of Hop 
given in the Saga applies? ‘There are 
probably more such inlets than one. ‘The 
entrance of Hamilton Inlet, Ivuktoke or 
Esquimaux Bay, as it is variously termed, 
is in latitude 54° 23' north, and therefore 
so far as regards its position in that 
respect is within the limits fairly indi- 
cated by Leif Eriksson’s observation. Of 
this inlet Professor Hind says. (Explora- 
tions, II., p. 186) : 

“It is by far the largest of the many inlets 
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which indent that part of the coast. At its en- 
trance it is upward of thirty miles in breadth, 
thence decreasing, until at the port of Rigolette, 
about fifty miles from the sea, it is reduced to 
about a mile in width, after which it again ex- 
pands, and about ninety miles from the sea forms 
a magnificent salt-water lake, upwards of twenty 
miles in breadth and fully thirty in length. At 
the western extremity of the lake it again con- 
tracts to a narrow width for a short distance, 
above which it forms another lake about seven 
miles wide and twenty long, when the head of the 
inlet is reached.” 

The Newfoundland /i/oé, already cited 

speaks of this inlet as (p. 4)— 
“Easily distinguished by the islands at the en- 
trance (at Hép there were great bars or islands 
at the mouth of the river). It extends in a 
westerly direction thirty-five miles to the Narrows, 
the intervening space containing several islands, 
and then after contracting to a third of a mile in 
breadth, extends ninety miles farther west, ex- 
panding to eighteen miles in width at Lake Mel- 
ville, and narrowing again at the head into which 
Hamilton River, a large stream, empties itself.” 

The Labrador coast range runs from 
Hamilton Inlet to Cape Chidley, drawing 
nearer to the Atlantic as it goes north- 
ward, and is plainly visible from the 
shores of Ungava Bay; so that if Hop 
was at Hamilton Inlet, the mountain 
range which Thorfinn and his compan- 
ions saw from about the mouth of George 
River was the same as that at Hop. 
Upon this point it may perhaps be well 
to cite the authority of Dr. Bell. 

“From what I have seen of the Labrador, and 
from what I have been able to learn through 
published accounts, Hudson Bay Company’s 
officers, and the natives, and also judging from 
the indications afforded by the courses of the 
rivers and streams, the highest land of the penin- 


sula lies near the coast all along, constituting, in 


fact, a regular range of mountains parallel to the 
Atlantic sea-board. In a general way, this range 
becomes progressively narrower from Hamilton 
Inlet to Cape Chidley.” (10 DD.) 

And the Newfoundland /’/o¢, speaking 
of the voyage from Gray Strait near Cape 
Chidley to the mouth of Koksoak River 
in the southwestern part of Ungava Bay, 
says: ‘In ordinary weather the high land 
of the Labrador Shore may be seen tow- 
ering above the scarcely discernible coast 
of Ungava Bay, while traversing the first 
sixty or seventy miles of the course.” 

There is a statement made in the 
Flatey Book with respect to Leif Eriks- 
son’s homeward voyage, which, if reliable, 
is of more consequence than might at 
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first sight appear. We are told of him 
and his companions that, upon quitting 
Leif’s Booths, “They sailed out to sea 
(in one version ‘the open sea’), and 
had fair winds until they sighted Green- 
land and the fells below the glaciers.” 
Upon looking at the map one will see 
that, to get from Hamilton Inlet or any 
other point on the Atlantic Coast of 
Labrador to Eriksfiord, the shortest and 
best course would be to sail directly out 
into the open sea, in an eastwardly and 
more or less northwardly direction. 
This course could not be adopted were 
Leif’s Booths in Nova Scotia or New 
England. 

The statement that in the neighbor- 
hood of Hop, “every brook was full of 
fish,’ would be particularly true of Hamil- 
ton Inlet; and halibut have in recent 
years been taken on the Labrador coast 
in the manner described in the Saga, 
by digging pits in the sand at low tide in 
which the fish are found after the tide 
has risen and again fallen. 

Apart from the apparent difference of 
climate, which can be satisfactorily dealt 
with, Hamilton Inlet or some fiord in its 
neighborhood would seem to meet all the 
requirements called for to identify it with 
Hop ; and this inlet is one which would 
more than any other attract the attention 
of an explorer, suggesting as it does a 
passage to another large body of salt 
water rather than a mere bay. In the 
account of Davis’s second voyage we are 
told, in reference to this inlet (p. 28.) : 
“We had a perfect hope of the passage, 
finding a mighty great sea passing be- 
tween two lands west.” “The south 
land, to our judgment, being nothing but 
isles, we greatly desired to go into this 
sea, but the winde was directly against us. 
We ankered in four fathome fine sand. 
In this place is foule and fish, mighty 
store.”” Mr. Hind’s description of the val- 
ley of the Hamilton or Ashwanipi River is 
calculated to strengthen the claim of tise 
inlet to be regarded as a probable site of 
Leif’s Booths. He says. (Explorations, 
Vol. 2, ps 139) : 


“Tt is well timbered, and some of the trees are 
of large size; intermixed with the spruce is a con- 
siderable quantity of white birch, and a few pop- 
A light, loamy soil is 


lars are also to be seen. 
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also frequently to be found on the points of the 
river. There is a difference of twenty days in 
favor of this valley in the spring and fall of the 
year. This difference of climate is to be attrib- 
uted, in a great degree, to its favorable aspect to 
the south and west, and also in some measure to 
the warmth of the (river) water coming from the 
westward. The head of Hamilton Inlet may be 
termed the garden of the Atlantic Coast of Labra- 
dor. At the Hudson Bay Company’s post, Rigo- 
lette, there are about seven acres ‘ under crop’; 
and the farm boasts of twelve cows, a bull, some 
sheep, pigs, and hens.” 


If asked to indicate the particular 
place on Hamilton Inlet which might, 
without much help from imagination, be 
regarded as the probable site of Leif’s 
Booths and of Karlsefne’s southern settle- 
ment — the place “ where a certain river 
flows out of a lake,” where “a _ river 
flowed down from the land to the lake 
and so into the sea,’’? and where there 


were “great bars at the mouth of the 
river ’’ —the writer would be tempted to 
point to the neighborhood of Northwest 
River House,a Hudson Bay Company’s 
post at the northwestern angle of Lake 
Melville. This post is situated at the 
mouth of the Northwest River, in latitude 
53° 32' and longitude 60° 10’. ‘The 
river, which is a large one, flows out of a 
lake of considerable size at a point dis- 
tant about a mile from tide-water ; and at 
its mouth are bars or banks formed by 
silt brought down by the stream. 

Enough has been said to show that, if 
we assume Helluland to be identical with 
Cumberland Peninsula, Markland with 
some part of Baffin Land southward of 
Cumberland Sound, Kialarnes with Cape 
Chidley, Straumfiord with Saglek Bay or 
one of the adjoining fiords, and Hép 








with Hamilton Inlet or some bay in the 
neighborhood, we shall find the language 
of the Erik Saga, taken in its obvious and 
natural sense, fully and directly applicable. 
The single exception is the statement 
that no snow came at Hop during the 
winter of Thorfinn’s stay ; and this com- 
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paratively trifling objection can be easily 
dealt with. The establishing, from what 
is submitted as a fair and reasonable in- 
terpretation of the Saga narrative, of a 
strong prima facie case in favor of plac- 
ing Vinland on Labrador, is felt to be 
enough to attempt in a magazine article. 





IN THE 


OSSIPEE GLENS. 


By Lucy Larcom. 








Winnepesaukee — From the Ossipee Mountain Park. 


LACES are like persons, in many 
ways. ‘They have their franknesses 
and their reserves, and in regions 
of both landscape and character sup- 
posed to be well known, or not worth 
knowing, we often come upon unexpected 
revelations of beauty, subtle clews to in- 
exhaustible delight. And perhaps the 
most desirable daily companionship of 
either kind is that which does not offer 
us too much of the surface attraction 
obvious to the whole gazing world, but 
which beckons the seeker elusively from 
behind apparently commonplace barriers. 
Everybody goes to Niagara, to the 
White Mountains, to Mount Desert, to 
the Adirondacks ; pictures of their promi- 
nent points of interest are in all the 
guide-books ; but not very many dream 
of the lovely nooks that they fly past 
with the crowd on their way to the popu- 
lar resort. And it is well that they do 
not; for an invasion of tourists often in- 
volves the destruction of a landscape’s 
peculiar charm —certainly of its fresh- 
ness. 


Anyone who thinks of it for a moment 
must, for instance, be aware that there 
are innumerable delightful hide - away 
places in the hill-country of New Hamp- 
shire, fairy nooks and corners of which 
the railway-travelling world has not the 
remotest guess. This has been found 
true of the green heights of the Ossipees, 
thirty miles or so south of the Presiden- 
tial group, rarely thought of except as 2 
threshold or stepping-stone to the loftier 
peaks. That shaggy bulk hides dellis and 
gorges in its bosom, fragrant with breezy 
bloom, and musical with the laughter of 
rivulet and waterfall. Picturesque homes, 
inhabited and deserted, are hidden in its 
glens; and _ half-obliterated histories are 
written on its gray ledges. Homely 
enough, in some aspects, are those rugged 
crags; but the rose-breath of friendship 
haunts with undying sweetness many a 
recess that they shelter; and over that 
mountain-wall the heart of more than 
one pilgrim gives response to scattered 
fellow-pilgrims, “And I, too, have dwelt 
in Arcady !” 
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is made up of 


The Ossipee 
closely-piled green summits, rounded or 
conical, interspersed with easy slopes and 


range 


almost level ridges. ‘The sharp peak of 
Chocorua, and the grand pyramidal shapes 
of Passaconaway and Whiteface of the 
Sandwich range, neighbor it so closely 
that to the passing glance it might seem 
an inferior group—as in height it is, 
though not in romantic interest. At least 
one remarkable lake is hidden in its 
heart, —a mountain tarn that reflects the 
loftiest of the Ossipee summits in its 
unfathomed deep, sunk like a well in a 
hollow wilderness of hills, and unvisited 
except by an occasional guest — usually 
some stray woodsman or fisherman. 

Several beautiful streams run down 
these secluded mountain-slopes, one or 
two of which are styled rivers; but the 
most fascinating among them are the 
nameless brooks, such as would have de- 
lighted the soul of a Wordsworth, and 
would have made him murmur beside them 

“A music sweeter than their own.” 

This range, fortunate in being ac- 
counted uninteresting by the common 
traveller, has not 
been without its 
merited poetic ap- 
preciation. Sweet 
songs from our tru- 
est New England 
poet flow down its 
sides in lovely 
blending with the 
melody of brook 
and cascade. Whit- 
tier writes : 





“The years are many 

since at first, 

For dreamed-of won- 
ders al] athirst, 

I saw on Winnepe- 
saukee fall 
The shadow of the 
mountain-wall.” 


And scarcely another mountain-poem 
of his has more subtle tenderness of sug- 
gestion than that “ Mystery,” in which he 
doubtless gives us a glimpse of his first 
vision of the Bearcamp and Chocorua : 


“ The river hemmed with leaning trees 
Wound through its meadows green; 
A low blue line of mountains showed 
The open pines between. 


“One sharp, tall peak above them all 
Clear into sunlight sprang: 
I saw the river of my dreams, 
The mountains that I sang! ” 


For the poet had told how “ Choco- 
rua’s horn of shadow pierced the water,” 
long before he had seen for himself the 
marvellous reflection of that savage sum- 
mit in its own lake-mirror. Hardly less 
perfect is “Sunset on the Bearcamp,” a 
noble picture-poem, the result of a later 
visit. “The Seeking of the Waterfall” 
is another fine inspiration drawn from 
this locality,— the region about West Os- 
sipee and the Bearcamp River House, for 
many years a favorite summer resort of 
our poet. ‘The site of that old-fashioned 
hostelry is now but a desolate mound, the 
buildings having been destroyed by fire 
a few years since. But the lonely spot is 
peopled with delightful memories, clus- 
tering about this one honored figure, 
whose presence heightened the natural 
charm of the place, always the centre of 
some group of friends he had won hither, 
intermingled with whom were transient 
housemates, at once cordially received as 





‘* | saw on Winnepesaukee fall 
The shadow of the mountain-wall.” 


friends. The rare merriment, the genial 
good fellowship that were shared around 
that blazing parlor wood fire, must yet be 
felt as a warmth at the heart by scores 
of regretful mountain sojourners. 
Out-door associations with the same 
beloved and revered name, are not less 
abundant. His initial has been written 
in light on the hillside. Not many Sep- 
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tembers since, there was an encampment 
of young men and maidens, mostly neigh- 
bors. or friends of the poet, on the high 
slope of the Ossipees near the inn— 
Camp Whittier—with its emblematic 
“W” blazoned in Chinese lanterns 
through the evening gloom on the won- 
dering gaze. of farm-folk and_ hotel- 
tarriers. None who saw it will be likely 
to forget the strange illumination of that 
distant camp-fire, danced about by a fly- 


Le: 





ing circle of silhouette-shapes that seemed 
witch-like in the gloaming,—a weirdly 
brilliant spectacle. 

The “Whittier Maple” is a tree of 
enormous girth a few rods down the high- 
way, to the unusual dimensions of which 
the poet first called his fellow-travellers’ 
attention ; and the boldest summit of the 
Ossipee range on the pleasant westward 
valley-road fitly bears his name — “ Whit- 
tier Peak.” 

The view from the old inn on the 
Bearcamp was — and of course the view- 
point remains unchanged — one of quiet, 
idyllic loveliness. ‘The stream clings so 
closely to the bases of the two hills di- 
rectly in front of the now deserted hotel 
site, it seems as if they ought to be 
named for it,—Bearcamp Crest and 
Bearcamp Spur. They are easy heights 
to climb, and command a noble prospect 
—Ossipee Lake and its sister-ponds, 
Chocorua, —and the long, undulating 
stretch of the Sandwich Chain, which is 





perhaps the most impressively beautiful 
in outline of any mountain range in New 
England. Beyond its broken _horizon- 
line dimly loom Kearsarge and the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington. 

The little river, rippling down its val- 
ley-vista from somewhere among the 
solemn gorges far off underneath Sand- 
wich Dome, reveals itself here and there 
in a blue gleam of sinuous light that wins 
your eye, as the road winding along be- 


The Park Buildings. 


side it is likely soon to win yourself. It 
is a delightful drive, for ten miles or so, 
between the two ranges, with a con- 
tinually changing outlook mountainward, 
right and left. 

The massiveness of the nameless inter- 
locked heights of the Ossipees — cover- 
ing an area of sixty square miles — 
emphasizes itself along this road. Name- 
less we almost wish the early settlers had 
left them all. That dark olive-green 
cone which rises as a landmark from the 
corner of the range, — what a shame that 
it should be known by the libellous cog- 
nomen of “ Black Snout!” Let us beg 
this sentinel hill not to bristle his sombre 
shagginess in objection, while we travel- 
lers re-christen him “Spruce Cap,” and 
pass on. 

On the western side, towards Centre 
Harbor, the Ossipee Mountains are built 
up like a continuous rampart, with grad- 
ual slopes, showing open rocky uplands 
and cultivated fields more than half way 
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Lake Winnepesaukee trom the Lawn. 


to their summits. There is a glimpse of 
blue water as you skirt the Sandwich 
hamlets — Bearcamp Pond — and through 
this pretty basin one branch of the 
familiar stream bearing the same name 
finds its way around the curve of the hills 
to Ossipee Lake. 

The road gets a little steeper; sunny 
pasture-lands, cornfields, and orchards 
become more and more closely interknit 
with forest glooms as you ascend; and 
presently, if you are intent to know what 
those overhanging wilderness heights may 
hide, you stop before a closed gate, 
opposite a typical New Hampshire cot- 
tage, one of those which almost seem 
indigenous to the soil. The sign-board 
at the gateway points upwards: You 
open the gate and shut it again as you 
are bidden, and are on your way to Ossi- 
pee Mountain Park. 

Some majestic old oaks greet you near 
the entrance ; clumps of sweetbrier nod 
gracefully from among the wayside shrub- 
bery; the excellence of the winding 
mountain road — although, being a pri- 
vate one, it is labelled “ dangerous,” — 
wins your admiring wonder; a beauti- 
ful panorama opens before you as you 
emerge from the forest and approach the 
gateway of a smooth green lawn which 
seems uplifted from the lower world, 
shelved above rocks and woodlands, like 
the high summer pastures where Alpine 
shepherds tend their flocks. 

The house and its surroundings have a 
sunshiny, hospitable look, which corre- 
sponds to the welcome within ; and seated 
on the spacious crescent-shaped verandah, 
you may take a long, full breath, for a 
world of immeasured horizons is before 
you. Lake Winnepesaukee is at your 





feet, apparently, although several miles 
away, mingling its vivid blue waters and 
green islands with the mistiness of moun- 
tain distances. You are seven hundred 
and fifty feet above the lake, and more 
than twelve hundred feet above the sea- 
level. 

The southern Kearsarge is the central 
object in the expanse before you, dim 
with distance, but not so dim as Monad- 
nock, which is yet visible, in pale outline, 
farther south. The twin-headed Bel- 
knap rises on the left, and Cardigan lifts 
his humped shoulders to look across on 
the right. Countless inferior summits 
and ranges intervene. Looking for hu- 
man associations, your eye rests upon 
scattered white dots, which represent the 
villages at the Weirs and at Centre Har- 
bor. More than ten miles across, you 
can distinguish the pencilled outline of a 
tall pine-tree, which, if not Whittier’s 
“Wood Giant,” is its near neighbor, 
“The Sentinel.” Eighteen miles away 
toward the sunsetting, are Shepard Hill 
and the Asquam House, which have often 
exchanged sun-signals with the Park, 
when friends have been sheltered under 
the two far-separated roofs. 

The dark mass of Red Hill on the 
right, and the slopes of “Crow’s Nest ”’ 
and “ The Steep ” that skirt the lawn on 
the left, give to the whole grand view the 
harmony of a perfectly-balanced picture. 
You gaze and dream, with the feeling one 
might have suspended on the edge of a 
cloud: there is the earth below you, and 
you are of it, but not in it, having risen 
to the green threshold of a rural heaven. 

The dazzle of the lake may drive you 
from your enchanted dreams around to 
the north porch, where a verdurous semi- 











John Greenleaf Whittier. 


circle of mountains seems to enclose you, 
as in the Happy Valley of Rasselas. The 
contrast with what you have just beheld 
is complete. You have the same sense 
of separation from the lower world, but 
now you look up instead of down. If it 
is October, and the hillsides have taken 
on their autumnal splendor, you might 
imagine yourself in an immense tapestried 
room, gorgeous with embroideries of 
every tint and shade and color. For re- 


. 
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lief you drop your eyes to the broad, 

green carpet at your feet, murmuring 

to yourself, perhaps, the words of our 
poet of the hills, — 

“ Touched by a light that hath no name, 

A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain-wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung.” 

But here again you have human 
reminders. ‘There is a weather-worn 
farmhouse behind the stone wall across 
the way, and the creak of its anti- 
quated well-sweep will bring you toa 
consciousness of neighbors, if the gray 
parrot, Joe, has not already startled 
you thereto, with some sudden guttural 
ejaculations from his perch above you, 
or by his unnaturally natural whistle to 
the good dog “Snyder,” whose big, 
handsome bulk is lying in protective 
concealment under the bench where 
you sit. 

Joe, by the way, is a regular habitué 
of these heights, coming up with the 
family every season; and a very inde- 
pendent character he is, not without a 
cynical tone in his human-like utter- 
ances, at times. New-comers can 

scarcely escape his sharp-eyed criticism, 
although he usually reserves the expres- 
sion of his judgment until just as they 
are leaving. 

A group of picnickers had gathered 
around him one day, and were trying in 
vain to make him respond to their weari- 
some iteration of “ Poor Polly!” “ Polly 
want a cracker?’’ in the usual irritatingly 
patronizing tones. 

“He can’t talk! That kind of a par- 
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rot never does talk,” broke in oracularly 
from the lips of one of the unfamiliar 
crowd. Joe turned his head slowly and 
inquiringly in the direction of the speaker, 
and, with great gravity and deliberation, 
enunciated the words “What do you 
soy ?”? then backed around towards the 
landscape, not condescending to utter 
another syllable. It was like the story 
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likely to follow their flight or question 
their title-deeds, any more than they 
would the claims of the blue-jay or the 
eagle. 

Up the road and across the brook a 
little way, is a cluster of old cellars, the 
remains of what must have been a small 
hamlet. This has been a school-district 
within the memory of living men. Chil- 





Pee-Wee's Pool. 


of “Who stuffed that white owl?’’ where 
the meditative bird suddenly moves 
his head upon its living pivot and con- 
fronts his critics with a wide-staring reve- 
lation of his “ true inwardness.”’ 

There are plain tokens of an early set- 
tlement that flourished at this elevation, 
but has died out, leaving only a few 
farmers and their families, who have but 
a slight hold on the past, by memory or 
by inheritance. People have lived and 
died here, but little trace is left of them, 
how they came or when they went. A 
few of the present occupants of the soil 
can trace their ancestry back to Revolu- 
tionary times. Their grandfathers came 
up here from the seacoasts of Massachu- 
setts or Maine, and perched among these 
rocks ; if you ask why, the answer given 
is “Poverty, poverty! The land was 
cheap.” And in those days nobody was 


dren climbed the mountain side from be- 
low, to study their spelling-book and 
multiplication table by the light of 
lake and hillside sunshine. What inspira- 
tions were possible to childhood under 
such influences, though barefoot and scan- 


tily fed! But the ruins of the old 
schoolhouse have been removed, and 
only these cellar - excavations remain, 


haunted by the pathos which always clings 
about the deserted habitations of human 
beings. The homely vestiges of the 
pioneer’s cabin breathe out the same 
spirit of desolation that exhales from the 
crumbling walls of a palace of the 
Ceesars. 
“ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses: ”’ 

And so are all places where men’s 
houses have stood, — the foundation only 
left, like the chair from which the aged 
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The Deserted House. 


tenant rose and shuffled to his grave. 
It is strange what trifles can thrill us 
with that touch which “makes the whole 
world kin.”’ Close to one of these cel- 
lars — perhaps the very oldest —is a 
small ring of stones piled one upon an- 
other, the upper sides overgrown with 
lichens, while beneath they are bare ‘and 
clean as on the day they were laid there. 
It is doubtless a play-time relic left by 
pre-Revolutionary children of the moun- 
tain side ; a sort of miniature Druid-circle, 
perhaps a juvenile mock - fortification 
against an imaginary attack of the red 
Indians. It is not improbable that the 
make-believe garrison was hurriedly for- 
saken on account of a real alarm of 
savage invasion; for the war-path of 
bloodthirsty hordes was not 
far away, and their camp- 
smokes must have been 
visible from this height. 
Whatever it was, the old- 
est dwellers on the moun- 
tain side remember this 
small stonehenge looking 
mossy-gray with age in 
their childhood, as it does 
now, without any tradition 
of the adjoining cabin’s 
original tenants. Few of 
the solid ancestral edifices 
of New England have out- 
lasted this little enclosure 
of loose stones. Half in 


¢ 





Benjamin F. Shaw, the Developer of 
Ossipee Mountain Park. 


irony, half in tender sentiment, Time 
overturns the results of man’s painful 
labor, but leaves the careless work of 
childish fingers untouched. 

Many of the cellars are of more recent 
date ; and wherever the tenant of a re- 
moved house is known, the proprietor of 
the Park has placed a tablet, with name 
inscribed, on its site. One of these per- 
petuates the memory of a_ personage 
familiarly known as Charley Brown, re- 
called on the mountain side as rollicking 
and powerfully built, and an excellent 
fiddler. He had tales to tell of war 
times, having been an eye-witness of the 
fray known as the “ Boston Massacre,” 
on the 5th of March, 1770. 

Another slab records the name of 
Theodore Evans, who was 
in the battle of Plattsburg, 
in 1813. 

The few remaining in- 
habitants have led un- 
eventful lives, startled only 
by such incidents as the 
unceremonious _ irruption 
of a hedge-hog into a cot- 
tager’s kitchen at break- 
fast-time, or the sliding of 
a cow off a steep precipice 
to premature death, or the 
capture of a bear that had 
manifested too persistent 
a fondness for fresh 
lamb. 
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Once a house far from neighbors on 
the mountain side was burned down in 
the night. The children—there were 
nine of them—had been playing with 
flax in the unfinished loft, and a lighted 
candle had come too near. ‘The family 
fought the flames without help and in 
vain. They left their home in ruins, and 
appeared in the early dawn, a woful pro- 
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who “live down on the ground.” “ Folks 
that belong down on the ground had bet- 
ter stay down on the ground,” has some- 
times been the remark made concerning 
those who have sought to scale their 
heights. And who shall say that this 
reveals an unnatural trait? The habit of 
isolation breeds a self-sufficient haughti- 
ness in human nature, equally fostered by 





Mary's 


cession, at the door of a farmhouse a 
mile or two away. 

A stone set up ina cleared field tells 
of a more tragical occurrence, indicating 
the spot where Ebenezer Horne perished 
in a snowstorm only a few feet from his 
own threshold, as he returned from an 
errand to the settlements below, on a 
bitter night in the year 1813. 

Little as these few mountaineers have 
had to break the monotony of their ex- 
istence, they have not altogether relished 
the advent of new neighbors. ‘They 
have had a way of speaking of the inhabi- 
tants of the world below them, as people 


Arch. 


the solitude of wildernesses or of castle 
walls. Certainly the proprietors of so 
grand a domain as this—though only 
vaguely conscious of its splendors — may 
well be pardoned for resenting intrusion. 
Something of the awe that pervades these 
lonely hill-presences has crept into their 
expressions, as when they say of the 
sound that rushes down through the high 
forests before a storm, “The mountain is 
roaring’’; or of the strange echoes that 
steal up from under the frozen floor of 
Winnepesaukee in midwinter, “ Hear the 
lake groan !”’ 

It is an illusion of the city-reared and 
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Bridal Veil Falls, 


academy-bred, that they have a monop- 
oly of literary taste—that rustics can have 
no true appreciation of the beautiful or 
grand, at least in books. But there are 
thinkers and sages and seers everywhere. 
They who doubt it should hear a son of 
this mountain, who was born on one of 
its loneliest slopes and has lived in its 
shadow well-nigh three-score years, re- 
ferring in his conversation to Homer, 
quoting Emerson with genuine admira- 
tion, repeating snatches of Whittier’s 
songs, and reciting passages of Isaiah, as 
in his opinion the noblest poet of all. 





The impressiveness ot his tones as he 
looked across the lake into the crimson 
sunset — he had come up the mountain 
in search of a pair of steers, and was at- 
tired suitably for the pursuit, — will never 
fade from the memory of one listener, at 
least; nor the admiring reverence with 
which he repeated the verses containing 
the prophecy, “Thy sun shall no more 
go down; neither shall thy moon with- 
draw itself; for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light.” It was like the voice 
of the shaggy hills themselves uttering 
benediction. 
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“There has been a good deal of pray- 
ing up here; we used to have meetings 
very often,” he said; and the mountain 
airs seemed sweeter for having borne 
heavenward the aspirations of these hardy 
children of the hills. 

A sister of this man is a Druid priestess 
in massiveness of figure, and in eloquence 
of scriptural quotation a Miriam the 
Prophetess. Her whole language is 
Biblical. There was something weird in 
the echo of her powerful tones, floating 
up to a group who sat, one summer’s 
evening, an involuntary audience, on the 
bench at “The Steep,” several hundred 
feet above her on the hillside. At that 
altitude, the sound of her voice was just 
indistinct enough to be construed into 
blessing or malediction, according to the 
listener’s mood. ‘The notes of the her- 
mit-thrush and the whippoorwill filled in 


View from Mount Shaw. 


the pauses, like hymns between exhorta- 
tions at a prayer-meeting ; the solemnity 
of twilight was falling upon the lake and 
the hills ; and the effect of the whole was 
far from inharmonious, — not without a 
touch of supernatural suggestion. 

“The Steep,” is one of the noblest 
view-points at the park. You come to it 
by a long, downward-winding wood-path, 
which seems as if made only for its own 
sweet sake, but unexpectedly you find 
that there was a purpose in its plan and 


termination. You have come suddenly 
to the brink of a precipice, and are gaz- 
ing over wide reaches of woodland below 
you, with the sensation a bird might 
have, looking down into forest-tops across 
which he is premeditating a flight toward 
the hills and waters beyond. ‘The feeling 
is peculiar, — almost as if you were to be 
disembodied. Wordsworth must have 
strayed to some such cliff as this when he 
breathed the enraptured lines: 
*O, what a joy it were, in vigorous health, 

To have a body, — this our vital frame 

With shrinking sensibility endued,— 

And to the elements surrender it 

As if it were a spirit! How divine 

The liberty for frail, for mortal man 

To roam at large among the unpeopled glens, 

. and, reckless of the storm 

That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 

Be as a presence or a motion — one 
99 


Among the many there! 
Returning from The Steep, an 
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stairway of rock leads you up to the 
Crow’s Nest, an elevation from which 
you have a bird’s-eye-view of the park 
in its prominent features and surround- 
ings. ‘There is the cheerful, double-ver- 
andahed mansion on its sunny lawn, the 
lodge, the barn, the windmill, and the 
pathetic little graveyard, where the scat- 
tered mountaineers have an inalienable 
right, whoever owns the estate. The two 
or three inhabited cottages are almost 








Twin Falls. 


more pathetic in their unneighbored 
loneliness ; and the deserted “ Witham” 
house, far out on the mountain slope, 
which raccoons and _ hedge-hogs have 
made an undesirable home for other ten- 
ants, has a solitary expression all its own. 

That darkest gorge in the hills is the 
North Wind Ravine. It is a curious 
weather phenomenon, that, whatever way 
the wind may have blown through the 
day, in nine nights out of ten it sweeps 
down towards the lake out of this ravine. 
Therefore, summer nights at the Park are 
invariably cool. 

Mount Shaw, the highest peak of the 
range, named for the owner of the Park, 
is nearly east of you, and the observa- 
tory on its summit is about three thou- 
sand feet above the sea. It does not, 
however, assert its height from this point, 
retreating and losing itself behind its 
lower companions. It has three distinct 
elevations, one of which corresponds so 
nearly in shape and color to the conical 
height at the northern end of the range 
as to have formerly unfortunately shared 
with it the barbarous characterization of 
“Black Snout’; but it is now more 
euphoniously spoken of as ‘“ Melvin 
Peak,” or the “ East Knoll.” 
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A picturesque glimpse of Melvin vil- 
lage is revealed from the outreaching 
lowlands near the Lake, its white walls 
and spires scattered among meadow and 
orchard greenery, in idyllic contrast with 
blue water and the outlines of hills 
hitherto unseen, — Dopple - Crown — or 
Mount Caryl—and the low ranges about 
Alton Bay.! 

Somewhere near that pleasant hamlet 
crumbles the mysterious skeleton that in- 
spired Whittier’s poem, “The Grave by 
the Lake.” 

“ Ringed about with smooth gray stones, 

Rests the giant’s mighty bones. — 

“Who that Titan cromlech fills ? 

Forest-Kaiser, lord o’ the hills ? 

Knight who on the birchen tree 

Carved his savage heraldry ? 

Priest o’ the pine-wood temples dim, 

Prophet, sage, or wizard grim ? — 
“Wordless moans the ancient pine; 

Lake and mountain give no sign.” 


And the villagers seem to know noth- 
ing of this traditional cairn. Perhaps its 


‘On the shore of the lake, at the mouth of Melvin 
River, a gigantic skeleton was found (early in the present 
century) buried in a sandy soil, apparently that of a man 
more than seven feet high — the jaw bones easily passing 
over the face of a large man. A tumulus has been discov- 
ered on a piece of newly-cleared land, of the length and ap- 
pearance of a human grave, and handsomely rounded with 
small stones not found in this part of the country.”—Huy- 
ward's New England Gazetteer. 
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rocks have been taken to build stone- 
walls with, for farm boundaries, and _ per- 
haps the grave itself has been ploughed 
over into a potato field. Our proverbial 
Yankee disregard of antiquity is not in- 
capable of such vandalism. It would 
scarcely have spared the rude tumulus 
from the path of its ploughshare, had it 
indicated the burial-place of Passacona- 
way, the last and greatest of the moun- 
tain Bashabas. 

That southern side of the Ossipee 
range was a favorite re- 
sort of the savage tribes, 
traces of them being 
found all along the 
shores of the lake. Their 
usual choice of pictur- 
esque spots for an en- 
campment will be rec- 
ognized on sailing about 
Melvin Bay, or in ap- 
proaching by the road 
the abrupt mountain-wall 


' 


Chocorua Peak. 


behind the farm-lands of Melvin village. 
The precipitous face of Bald Peak, the 
southernmost important summit of the 
Ossipees, forms a grand background to a 
very lovely landscape. 

Sitting, on an Indian-summerish after- 
noon, under the umbrella-shaped shelter 
erected at the top of Crow’s Nest, with a 
wind-harp sending out a wild strain now 
and then from somewhere in the roof 
above you, the sky-tints of the harebell 
at your feet contrasted with the delicate 


straw-color of the evening primrose, a 
sumach waving its crimson pennons close 
at hand, while the grand horizon stretches 
far around the Lake, from Moosilauke in 
the north to the dreamy hint of Monad- 
nock in the south, your thoughts easily 
wander back to aboriginal associations 
that haunt the scenery. This height, 
with the steep below, may well have been 
a look-out for scouting parties on either 
side, during the French and Indian wars, 
and it is known that this mixed soldiery 


=| 












Chocorua Mountain and Lake. 


chose the route through 
the country that lies be- 
fore you, for their in- 
cursions. 

Along the southeastern 
border of the lake, cap- 
tives were dragged 
through the pathless wil- 
derness as early as the 
year 1686, after the de- 
struction of Cocheco 
(Dover, N. H.) by the 
Saco Indians. Among 
them was a woman, Sarah Gerrish, of 
whom an early chronicler writes: 

“The fell salvages led her a terrible march 
through the thick woods and a thousand other 
miseries, till they came to the Norway Plains. 
(Now Rochester, N. H.) From thence they 
made her go to the end of Winnopeseag Lake, 
and from thence to the Eastward, through horrid 
swamps where sometimes they must scramble 
over huge trees fallen by storm or age, for a vast 
way together, and sometimes they must climb up 
long, steep, tiresome and almost inacessible moun- 
tains.” 


This poor woman was taken to Canada, 
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where she remained for sixteen months, 
part of the time the unhappy slave of a 
brutal aboriginal master, who required of 
her the most menial drudgery. She 
found shelter in a nunnery after awhile, 
and was eventually restored to her 


friends. 
It was a very unsafe region to live in, 


The Falls of Song, 


but the fascinations of pioneer life seem 
to have been irresistible to those first- 
settlers. Fortifications for their protec- 
tion were here and there erected ; traces 
of them are left at the lower end of Lake 
Winnesquam, and at some other points. 
The native tribes near Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, the Ossipees, the Pemigewassets, 
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and others, seem to have been peaceable 
and friendly, but they gradually disap- 
peared as the white men began to settle 
themselves around the Winnepesaukee 
basin, about the year 1760. 

The name of Lovewell, the captain of 
the famous Pequawket fight in 1725, 
lingers among these hill-fastnesses yet. 
Lovewell’s River, — which per- 
petuates his name — is the prin- 
cipal stream that flows through 
the Ossipee mountains towards 
the east, and some remains of 
this ill-starred leader’s fortified 
retreat are still to be seen near 
the outlet of the river, at Ossipee 
Lake. ‘Traditions of a skirmish 
between some of his men and 
the Indians of this region linger 
only a little way from us down 
the mountain side. 

But the wildest reminiscence 
of border history associated with 
the scenery upon which we gaze 
relates to Rogers’ Rangers, who, 
having penetrated the Canadian 
wilderness and sacked the In- 
dian village of St. Francis, de- 
spoiling the little Roman Cath- 
olic church of its treasures, in 
the autumn of the year 1765, 
lost their way on their return, 
having been led astray by the 
Indian guide, whom they might 
have expected would betray 
them. Strange stories are told 
of their wanderings, laden with 
the silver image and candlesticks 
they had sacrilegiously taken, — 
of weird visions which chased 
them down the black gorges of 
Moosilauke, when the delirium 
of starvation was upon them ; of 
their bleaching bones scattered 
far and wide amid unknown 
forest-desolations. Relics of their 
flight are now and then found 
these islands and along these 
shores; but no one can guess in what 
lonely valley, or upon which of the hun- 
dreds of isles that dot the azure surface 
of Squam Lake and Winnepesaukee, lies 
buried the silver image stolen from the 
shrine of St. Francis. 

Ah! what ghosts might be conjured 
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up from the smiling expanse upon which 
we gaze! But it is not worth while to 
dwell upon the painful pages of the 
blood-stained past. 

Before descending from our Crow’s 
Nest perch, a few steps down the brow 
of the hill will bring us to Pilhannaw’s 
Crag, a precipice of shattered rock which 
contrasts well with the wooded and 
grassy smoothness about us: for the 
charm of the scenery here is not so 
much that of sublimity as it is of grand 
expanses and beautiful detail. The 
quaint name is a historical one. A trav- 
eller who was here in 1672 speaks of “a 
very Princely Bird nearly as large as an 
ostrich, called the Pi/hannaw. She 
Ayries in the Woods upon the high hills 
of Ossapy, and is very rarely or seldome 
seen.” If Pilhannaw were, as is con- 
jectured, only the blue heron, she must 
have been a picturesque object, “ayried”’ 
on such a crag as this. 

There are winding paths down the hill- 
side leading to many an exquisite sur- 
prise of the landscape. But we return 
nearly as we came, and, pausing amid the 
wild shrubbery that fringes the home- 
plateau, it may be well to announce that 
hitherto we have only been in the outer 
court, the vestibule of the woodland 
sanctuary. The soul of the region has 
yet to be unveiled to us. 

A turnstile — and then a footpath. To 
what will it lead us? It has sufficient 
excuse for itself in its own pleasantness. 
We dreamily follow its mazy turnings, 
through a thick intergrowth of witch- 
hazel and alder, of birches, beeches, and 
maples, watching the sun glintings on the 
brown sod at our feet, and on the cool 
border-mat of glossy gold-thread and 
arbutus leaves, spotted here and there 
with the clear scarlet of bunch-berries 
and partridge-berries; or we stop to 
guess at the lineage of a stray bird hop- 
ping from bough to bough in the 
greenery. But gradually we are made 
aware of something beside ourselves in 
the woods — something more than leaf or 
bird stirring and whispering near us. 
There is a lisp of waters,—a gleam of 
spray; a little brook is running along 
with us, keeping always close to our path. 

Here is a rustic bridge, and under it a 


cascade lulling itself in a tiny pool which 
reflects two slender white birches with a 
clump of brakes at their roots—a picture 
that captures the artist-eye at once, with 
its unconscious woodland grace. We are 
entering Glen Ossipee, the Glen of the 
Beautiful Brook. 

The water wins us on with a picture 
and a song at every turn, — narrowing it- 
self between miniature precipices, with an 
attempt at masculine bass in its baby- 
voice, that blends softly with an under- 
tone of fairy-laughter as it slips along, 
spreading and crinkling and shining like 
the silvery tresses on a young gray head. 
With every few steps it pauses at a pool, 
and we may be inclined to pause, as it 
does, for reflection where the pewees 
come to dip their tiny beaks, and, glanc- 
ing down into the pellucid shimmer of 
crystal over a bed of tinted pebbles, lose 
ourselves and our thoughts in the en- 
chantment of this brook’s many-toned 
cadences. 

And, indeed, what a poet this little 
mountain wanderer is! Not even sweet- 
voiced Keats could sing so melodiously, 
though he could make his verse repeat 
that— 


“ Little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves;”’ 
nor Wordsworth himself, though he 


listened among the wayward rivulets until 
he became the interpreter of their 


“ Beauty, born of murmuring sound.” 


The human voice could scarcely add any- 
thing of spiritual suggestion to the liquid 
harmonies that surround us; subduing, 
soothing, yet beckoning us onward. ‘This 
Undine has already found her soul. 

For a mile this bright presence des- 
cends the rocky glen, filling it with every 
various mood of a_brook’s life, from 
rivulet to waterfall. This next crossing 
we might call the Bridge of the Seven 
Cascades ; for the stream which just now 
seemed so narrow has parted itself into 
that number of distinct little falls. We can 
almost distinguish the different keys upon 
which their songs are pitched, as we re- 
cline upon the bench beyond, leaning 
against the supporting trunks of poplar 
and pine, the hemlock-boughs behind tap- 
ping our shoulders with graceful fingers. 
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The rustic bridges that span the brook 
are laid across it so lightly that they often 
seem scarcely more than a net-work of 
overhanging branches. All has been 
planned with a lover-like care for the 
preservation of the rare natural beauty ot 
the place. 

This evergreen arbor—we shall pass it 
without heeding, unless we look for it— 
is but a group of young trees buttressed 
by some fallen ones behind. The pines 
have carpeted it with their own brown 
needles, and the trailing arbutus is trying 
to creep in. Listen! We may hear the 
voices of other summers blending with 
the murmur of running waters ; for here, 
when we once passed, a poet and his 
friends sat reading and talking of the 
country “Beyond the Gates” ; wonder- 
ing, doubtless, whether any lovlier seclu- 
sion than Glen Ossipee were ever 
pictured upon the visions of romancer or 
saint. 

Just below this spot we come to the 
most exquisite nook on the stream— 
Mary’s Arch—a combination of grotto 
and cascade, leaning bough and waving 
blossom and dripping moss and tinkling 
chime of crystal upon crystal, in which 
Nature seems to have turned artist, and 
almost to have outdone her own expecta- 
tions. It is a perfect, living picture, one 
that we can get into the heart of, taking 
with us — but forgetting on the way — all 
our childhood’s dreams of elf-land. 
Hither came the minstrel to whom allu- 
sion has just been made, the rightly- 
crowned laureate of all this lake and 
mountain region,—and would go no 
further, having a wise regard, doubtless, 
for “the charm of not too much.” 

But the brook herself has something 
more to do than merely to be as beauti- 
ful to look at as possible. She moves on 
more quietly for a time, disturbed by 
fewer falls; still wimpling and curling 
with many a pretty turn, and winning us 
to rest with her at some pool which the 
mosses of the rock underneath have 
tinted with vivid emerald, or to drink 
from some cool spring at her side. Her 
way has become more sombre now. She 
steals under the shadow of darkening 
cliffs, as if to avoid the grotesque shapes, 
suggestive of wild beasts and reptiles, 








that form themselves out of the jagged 


bowlders she must pass. And a little 
shiver, as of something impending, thrills 
us as we follow her slower course along 
the lonesome stretch that we feel inclined 
to call “The Spook’s Walk.” 

Something does await us both ;— our 
charming brook cannot escape the crisis 
of her fate. We lose sight of her for a 
few moments ; then, as we go forward to 
meet her, she reappears, a vision of 
bridal whiteness, veiling the rocks that 
make a stairway for her descent with a 
hundred spreading rills of translucent 
light, —the “Veil Falls,” as the cata- 
ract is appropriately named. She is a 
modest little cataract, however, trying to 
hide herself among her sheltering trees, 
while she concentrates her energies for 
another and a final effort. It is a quick, 
silent rush between almost meeting 
barriers of adamant, a flying leap, and a 
song of triumph—that last blending of 
many musical cascades, which they call 
“The Falls of Song.’’” She has done all 
that a brook could do to express her own 
delight in being, and to make her life a 
gladness to the world into which she was 
born, and thereafter she moves on, staid 
and gentle, through levels that broaden 
to the completion of her destiny. 

And her destiny is the lake. She is 
coming in sight of it now, lying beyond 
there like a great, silent, unsatisfied soul, 
which has received the tribute of hun- 
dreds of hearts like hers from leagues 
of surrounding hills, and is yet hungry 
for more, to send on by the messenger- 
rivers to the all-absorbing sea. 

Dear little Brook! If she could have 
foreseen through what dingy canals her 
pure drops must run, what weary wheels 
of labor they must by and by turn, would 
she not have paused yet longer before 
making this last fatal plunge? But moun- 
tain brooks and mountain maidens must 
leave their lovely dreams behind, and 
give of their sweetness to refresh the 
fever of the work-a-day world, and help 
forward its complicated endeavors. By 
and by our forest-sprite may reappear in 
a mist-wreath from the ocean, then glide 
as a cloud to some far off hill-top, and, 
joining unknown rills, sing her old song over 
again, with new and richer intonations. 
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Statistically told, Glen Ossipee Brook 
(sometimes called Welahka) descends 
two hundred and fifty feet in one mile. 
The lower fall—of nearly fifty feet 
plunges at an angle of eighty degrees 
into a narrow, flume-like chasm. Above 
and below there are traces of pre-historic 
convulsions. ‘The little stream must once 
have been a furious torrent. An enor- 
mous loose bowlder, as large as a good- 
sized dwelling-house, has been discovered 
near the bed of the brook at a little dis- 
tance below the Falls. 

There are indications that the savages 
used a cavernous hollow below the cata- 
ract as a hiding-place from their enemies. 
It is well known that the Ossipees, and 
other native tribes, lived in constant 
deadly fear of Mohawk invasions. And 
there is a tradition that Lieutenant 
Chamberlain, one of Lovewell’s officers 
in the Pequawket battle, was once pur- 
sued by an Indian to a point just above 
the falls, where he leaped the chasm, 
eighteen feet wide, and escaped. His 
pursuer attempted to follow, but fell from 
the precipice, and was instantly killed. A 
white arrow marks the spot where the 
lieutenant performed his well-nigh mirac- 
ulous feat. 

We have by no means exhausted the 
secret of our brook’s loveliness. As sat- 
isfying in its way, and as suggestive of 
more than itself as true friendship,— any- 
thing so living as this limpid, silver- 
tongued presence must be lived with, to 
be really known. And it is wonderful 
how nearly an unconscious development 
of nature, like this, can symbolize the 
inspirations and the sympathies we re- 
ceive from a full and friendly human life. 
The world of nature and the world of 
spirit are indeed inseparably linked. 

The usual way of visiting Glen Ossipee 
Brook and Falls is to go down the hill- 
path through the pines, coming out at 
the two cataracts, and then to follow the 
stream up to its issuing place among the 
alders. Whether you do so or nct de- 
pends upon the question with which you 
seek its companionship — “ Whence come 
you?” or “Whither go you?”’ We have 
preferred to have the second question 
answered first ; and now we return as we 
came, knowing that we shall be as de- 








lightfully met as we were accompanied. 
The visible source of the brook is far 
up the hillside, in a circular spring 
hidden by enclosing woods, a sort of 
fairy-fountain, with ice-cold water peren- 
nially bubbling up through clear sands. 
Its real, unseen sources lie deep within 
the mountain’s heart. 

Coming out of the dim woodland-glen 
into the wide home-opening of breezy 
slope and lawn, we have a sudden feeling 
of being in another world, although under 
the same canopy of sky. How large it 
looks! What almost infinite distances 
are hinted by that pale mountain-hori- 
zon beyond the lake! And can we say 
whether this beloved earth of ours is 
more to us in its releasing immensities, 
or in its befriending seclusions? It is 
not well for us to try to do without either, 
so let us be grateful for both. 

In this mountain-park of several hun- 
dred acres there are exploring grounds 
herein unsuggested, idyllic vistas, and old, 
overgrown highways, health-giving springs, 
and space-unfolding summits. We can 
talk them over at our leisure by and by, 
as a background for legends of pioneers 
and aborigines, sitting on the wide cres- 
cent of the verandah, between sunset 
and moonrise. Perhaps the good fairies, 
wearing gossamer caps, will bring their 
tea-trays out to us there, as they did 
once, and we shall sup by moonlight 
under the cloudless roof of heaven, 
with the blue and green mosaic of the 
lake as a floor below us. If it is cool, 
we shall finish our stories around the 
blazing hearth within. Curfew will warn 
us when it is time to retire to the 
world of dreams. Our slumbers will 
perhaps be lightly stirred from within 
by the imaginary chant of Indian maid- 
ens blended with tinkling waters and 
£olian melodies, and it will be no sur- 
prise to us to be awakened at dawn by 
a chime of silver bells. And if, here- 
after, any un-disillusionized child shall 
come to us with the artless question, 
“Ts there, really and truly, such a 
place as Fairy Land?” we shall answer 
“There is; we have been there. It is 
hidden away on the mountain shores of 
Lake Winnepesaukee, in the beautiful 
Ossipee Glens.” 











HOW WE ESCAPED FROM FORT WARREN. 


By Capt. J. W. Alexander. 


N the month of November, 
1862, I was detached 
from the James River 
Squadron and ordered 
to Savannah, Georgia, 
as executive officer of 
the new iron-clad 
Atlanta, being con- 
structed for the Con- 
federates at that place. On arriving, 
I found the Advanta at the lower end 
of the city, still in the hands of the con- 
tractor; but her guns were on_ board, 
and there only remained some finishing 
to be done before she was turned over to 
the government. Captain McBlair was 
in command, and the other officers re- 
ported for duty about the same time as 
myself. The 4Vanéa was an iron steamer, 
built in Scotland, and had run the block- 
ade into the Savannah River and been 
purchased by the Confederate govern- 
ment. Her upper works had been re- 
moved and she had been cut down, 
and a shield for the battery constructed 
upon her iron hull after the pattern of 
the old JAZlerrimac, with sloping sides 
covered with two bars of iron, each two 
inches thick. These bars were bolted to 
the solid pine logs with which her shield 
had been constructed. It is not my pur- 
pose to give any detailed account of this 
vessel or her career, but only to state in 
a general way how she was eventually 
captured by the Federal fleet in Ossabar 
Sound. Her crew were mostly Georgians, 
volunteers from the army, and, with the 
exception of a few sailors, were totally un- 
acquainted with the duties required of 
them; but they soon learned to work 
the battery very well, and with the few 
sailors that were on board made even- 
tually quite an efficient crew. The ves- 
sel was at first commanded by Captain 
McBlair, but before her sailing, Capt. 
W. A. Webb had been placed in com- 
mand. After the usual delay, we drop- 
ped down to the obstructions in the river 
and began exercising and drilling the 





crew ; and it was not until June, 1863, 
that it was thought the vessel was ready 
for action. 

Sometime before this we passed through 
the obstructions in the river and dropped 
down to Fort McAllister, which was on 
one of the mouths of the Savannah River. 
On the night of the 16th of June, we 
dropped down to the bar at the en- 
trance of Ossabar Sound, where the 
Federal fleet, consisting of two monitors 
and some wooden gunboats, was lying, 
awaiting the expected attack. ‘The next 
morning we were under weigh before day, 
and steaming down so as to get over the 
bar at high water. At daylight the Fede- 
rals were under weigh and coming to 
meet us, and not long afterward, in at- 
tempting to cross the bar, we ran hard 
and fast aground, and notwithstanding 
every effort, here we remained, not able 
to move. The two monitors came up 
within close range, and taking positions 
where our guns could not be brought to 
bear on them, they opened fire on us 
with their heavy guns. Nearly every 
shot hit, and it was only a short time 
before one struck the pilot house, wound- 
ing both pilots and Captain Webb; 
another struck the shield on the star- 
board side forward, and the effect was to 
stun nearly every man in that part of the 
ship, wounding several severely. ‘The 
woodwork to which the iron plates were 
bolted was completely shivered, and many 
men were struck by the splinters. ‘The 
shot did not come through, but wherever 
a shot struck the woodwork was broken 
and splintered. In a very short time it 
was evident that to continue the contest 
would only result in the destruction of 
the crew. The tide had fallen so low 
that all hopes of getting the vessel afloat 
had to be abandoned. No resistance 
could be made, as our guns could not be 
brought to bear on the enemy, they 
having taken positions on our bow and 
quarter. Captain Webb reluctantly gave 
the order to haul down the flag, and in a 
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HOW 


few minutes we all found ourselves prison- 
ers of war on the different vessels of the 
Federal fleet. We were carried first to 
Port Royal and then to New York, and 
were, for a time, confined in Fort La 
Fayette. From this place we were taken 
to Boston and placed in Fort Warren, on 
one of the islands about seven miles from 
the city. 

Fort Warren was commanded by Colonel 
Dimmick, and was garrisoned by some 
local Massachusetts troops. ‘The officers 
and men always treated us kindly. At 
first we were allowed to purchase any- 
thing we wished, and for a while our 
friends in Baltimore and some in Boston 
sent us many things, clothing and eat- 
ables; but after a time, acting under 
orders received from Washington, we 
were not allowed to buy anything, and 
had only the rations usually allowed 
prisoners, which were neither plentiful 
nor inviting. The privilege of purchas- 
ing provisions was taken from us, it was 
said, in retaliation for the treatment the 
Federal prisoners received at the hands 
of the Confederates ; but this matter has 
been fully discussed, and will not be 
dwelt on here. After this the under- 
ground railway brought us such things as 
we were able to pay enormously for. 

Besides the prisoners taken on the 
Atlanta, there were the officers and crew 
of the Zacony and some political prison- 
ers and blockade-runners confined in 
Fort Warren. We were kept in the case- 
mates under the main battery. In the 
daytime we were allowed to take exer- 
cise on the pavements in front of our 
quarters, but after sundown we _ were 
locked in the casemates and sentinels 
placed in front of our doors. Four of us, 
Lieutenant C. W. Reed of the Zacony 
(a prize vessel converted into a Confed- 
erate naval boat), Lieutenant of Marines 
James Thurston of the Advanta, Reed 
Sanders, a political prisoner from Ken- 
tucky, and myself determined to escape. 
Many plans were suggested and discussed, 
but none seemed feasible. Indeed, situ- 
ated as we were on an island, and strictly 
guarded day and night, with sentinels 
stationed in front of our doors, confined 
within solid masonry constructed to resist 
the shot from the heaviest guns, it seemed 
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impossible to escape ; and yet the escape 
was easily accomplished. 

In the basement under the room in 
which we were confined was a pump 
where we obtained our water, and in the 
outer wall of this basement were two 
openings called musketry loop-holes. 
These were something over six feet high, 
two or three feet wide at the inside of 
the wall, and gradually sloping to a point, 
so that at the outer side of the wall they 
were only a little over seven inches wide. 
One day, while bathing, the thought 
struck me that I could get through this 
hole, —and I immediately tried it. I 
found that by turning my head so as to 
look over my shoulder, I could get 
through, but with my clothes on I could 
not get my body through. Stripping off 
my clothes, I tried again, and found I 
could squeeze through, though it was 
hard to do it. This discovery was made 
known to the other three, and each one 
found he could get through quite easily, 
as I was the largest one of the party. 
No time was lost after this in getting 
ready for our escape. 

Waiting for a dark night, we one by 
one squeezed through the loop-hole, and 
lowered ourselves down into the dry ditch 
between the main and water batteries. 
We made our way cautiously over the 
water battery and then through the grass 
towards the sea-wall, where we found, as 
we expected and feared, that sentinels 
were posted. These would walk back- 
wards and forwards on the wall, and when 
they met they would turn and walk off in 
the opposite directions. Keeping close 
to the ground we would approach the 
walls when they were walking from each 
other, and remain quiet after they turned 
and were coming together. Finally we 
succeeded in passing between them while 
their backs were towards us, and got into 
the water close to the wail, lying down 
with our heads against the wall, and our 
feet in the water. Finding the sea very 
rough and the wind high, after a consid- 
erable time we concluded it would be 
very dangerous to try to swim off at that 
time ; so we watched our chance and 
succeeded in regaining our quarters, as 
our friends inside, by our direction, had 
left the rope hanging down from the 
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loop-hole so that we could go back if for 
any reason we could not succeed in get- 
ting off the island. Only a few of the 
prisoners knew we had been out. Most 
of them ridiculed the idea that any one 
could get through so small a hole. A 
smart little midshipman, seeing our wet 
clothes, ¢asfed, and, finding them sa/,, 
was convinced. 

The failure of our first attempt did not 
discourage us. Lieutenant Reed sug- 
gested that two of his men, good swim- 
mers and very reliable, be allowed to go 
with us. He talked to them, and they 
readily agreed to accompany us. ‘The 
plan was for these two men to swim over 
to the adjoining island, procure a boat 
and return to within a short distance of 
the shore, and we would then swim out 
to them. 

We made the second attempt the night 
following the first. At the time agreed 
on we lowered ourselves down into the 
ditch, and were here joined by the two 
sailors. 

Proceeding as before, we stopped in 
the grass, between the water battery and 
wall, while the sailors, crawling on, passed 
between the sentries, and getting into the 
water swam off, and we never saw them 
again. I heard that they finally made 
their way back to the Confederacy, but I 
am not certain that this is true. Waiting, 
as it seemed to us, for hours, and the sailors 
not returning, Thurston and I determined 
that we would swim over to the island on 
which the lighthouse stood, get a boat, 
and return for Reed and _ Sanders, 
neither of whom, being poor swimmers, 
were willing to run the risk. Close to the 
shore where we passed to the water was a 
target, made of white pine and very light. 
The garrison used this target to practice 
on, and after consulting together we, 
Thurston and I, determined to use it to 
float our clothes over on, shoving it ahead 
of us as we swam. Watching our chance, 
we pulled it down and got it into the 
water while the sentinels were on their 
outward trip ; and it came very near be- 
ing the means of defeating our plan; for 
before we could get away they came to- 
gether again, right over our heads, on the 
sea-wall, and began to talk on indifferent 
subjects, and continued for some time. 
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Finally one said to the other, “ Where is 
the target?  Wasn’t it here when we 
came on post?” ‘Yes, ’’ was the reply. 
‘“‘Where canit be?” They came to the 
edge of the wall, and looked over. It 
was very dark in the shadow, and we lay 
close together, barely breathing. 

“T believe I see something down here 
in the water,” said one. ‘Stick your 
bayonet into it and see what it is,” said 
the other. The sentinel lowered the 
muzzle of his musket, and shoved it 
slowly towards Reed’s breast, directly 
under him. The point finally rested on 
his ches¢t/ He never moveda muscle, 
but remained perfectly quiet. That was 
the bravest thing I saw during the four 
years of the war. 

But it was only for a moment. The 
man pulled his gun up, remarking, “I am 
not going to stick my bayonet into salt- 
water.” After this they stood for what 
seemed to us an age, and discussed the 
disappearance of the target, finally con- 
cluding that the “spirits had taken it 
away.” ‘Then they separated and moved 
off, widening the distance between us. 

Now was our chance. ‘Tying our 
clothes to the target, we pushed it off and 
headed for the shore of the island, which 
lay some distance from the fort. ‘Though 
it was August the water seemed as cold 
as ice. Want of exercise had weakened 
us, and though we made apparently good 
progress, it seemed hours that we were in 
the water, and the tide swept us down all 
the time. ‘There was a lighthouse on an 
island opposite the lower end of the 
island on which the fort was built. We 
kept this light a little to the right of us as 
we swam, and finally, after a long time,— 
it seemed hours,— we stopped for a mo- 
ment, letting our feet sink under us. We 
both touched bottom at the same time, 
and, straightening up, we waded ashore, 
pulling the target after us. | We were al- 
most frozen, but as soon as we had put 
the target some little distance from the 
water we set out along the shore to look 
for a boat, keeping together for fear we 
might not be able to find each other 
without a noise, if we separated, and not 
knowing whether or not anyone lived on 
the island. After a long time we came 
upon a small fishing boat, which had been 
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dragged up on the beach, and anchored 
so as to keep it in place. We pulled the 
anchor up to the bow of the boat, and 
secured it; then we tried to shove the 
boat into the water. It was so small that 
we ought to have launched it easily ; yet 
after moving it a certain distance, we 
could get it no further. I cannot tell 
how long we were at this business, but it 
was a long time. Finally, trying to see 
what kept the boat from moving, we 
found there was a second anchor over the 
stern. Cutting the rope which held the 
boat, we shoved it into the water, and 
getting on board we hoisted the sail and 
steered over towards the fort, intending 
to take down the sail when we got nearer 
and pull in for Reed and Sanders. It 
had been getting lighter for some time, 
but was not quite daylight. We stood 
on, but did not go too near, for fear of 
exciting the suspicion of the sentinels, 
whom we could see very plainly. Finally, 
as it got lighter and lighter, we reluctantly 
turned the boat’s head toward the sea, as 
we could plainly see that Reed and 
Sanders had left and were perhaps back 
in the casemates, having given us up. I 
was a sad disappointment to us. I be- 
lieve we could have got them off, if we 


could have launched the boat without 
delay. I afterwards learned that, waiting 


till nearly daylight, they attempted to re- 
turn to the casemates; but they waited 
too long, and were discovered and put in 
close confinement. Thurston and myself 
sailed by the fort, in plain view of the 
sentinels on the sea-walls, and after get- 
ting outside to what we considered a suf- 
ficient distance from the land, we headed 
up the coast, intending to land in New 
Brunswick. All that day we sailed with a 
light breeze ; and towards night we ran 
close in shore to see if we could get 
something to eat. We had no clothes 
except our hats and shirts, and we were 
very hungry and thirsty. Just about dark 
we were close in to the beach. Near the 
shore we saw a house and a man standing 
in front of it. We hailed him and asked 
him to come off, which he proceeded to 
do in a small boat. He looked at us very 
suspiciously, but listened to our tale 
calmly. We told him we had sailed out 
from Portsmouth for a lark, and had gone 
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in bathing, and that while in the water 
our clothes had blown overboard, and 
asked him to get us some clothes if he 
could, and bring us some water and some- 
thing to eat. He went on shore, and 
soon returned with some old clothes, a 
good supply of plain food, some tobacco, 
and a small bottle of cherry brandy. I 
am satisfied he knew what we were, but 
we said nothing, except to thank him for 
his kindness, telling him we would remain 
where we were till next day ; but as soon 
as he was out of sight, we hoisted our 
sail and stood on up the coast towards 
Eastport, intending to land in New 
Brunswick. Had the wind held we should 
have reached there before morning ; but 
it was nearly calm. ‘Thurston slept some 
in the first part of the night, and at mid- 
night he took the helm and I lay down to 
rest. For two nights I had had no sleep, 
and I was very tired. I slept soundly. 
When I woke it was broad daylight ; in- 
deed the sun was up, and the breeze was 
very light. We were not heading our 
but we afterwards did so. For 
the greater part of the forenoon the wind 
was light, and we made little progress. 
We noticed about eight or nine o’clock, 
what appeared to be a_ good sized 
schooner, which was sailing around ; and 
from the fact that it changed its course 
frequently and was apparently running to- 
wards different sails—several being in 
sight,— we concluded that the vessel was 
hunting for us. ‘This proved to be the 
case, for towards noon she came sailing 
towards us. ‘The officers in the boat 
hailed us, and coming alongside asked us 
a number of questions, we telling pretty 
much the same tale we had told at Rye 
Beach. I think they were about to let us 
go, when someone suggested we had bet- 
ter be searched. ‘This was done, and find- 
ing some Confederate money on one of 
us they at once told us that they knew 
who we were, and that we must go on 
board the revenue-cutter, which the 
vessel proved to be. I think the Cap- 
tain’s name was Webster. He treated us 
very kindly, and told us he had been 
looking for us both that day and the day 
before, and that several other boats were 
out after us. He carried us into Port- 
land harbor, and before we had been 
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there very long the United States mar- 
shal came on board, and Captain 
Webster delivered us into his charge. 

As soon as we had passed into his 
boat, which lay alongside the revenue 
cutter, he put his hands into his pockets, 
and, pulling out a pair of handcuffs, pro- 
ceeded to put the cuffs on to my left wrist 
and on to Thurston’s right wrist, so we 
were handcuffed together, which made 
me feel very queer. We must have pre- 
sented a sorry spectacle on landing, for a 
little newsboy seemed to have felt very 
badly about us. He ran off somewhere 
and came back with two apples, which he 
gave us. A crowd was collecting about 
us, and the marshal put us into a cab 
and carried us to the city jail and de- 
livered us over to the jailer, who took us 
upstairs and put us into cells adjoining 
each other. We could talk, but could not 
see each other. The food furnished us 
in this jail was certainly the most disgust- 
ing ever offered to men. After a few days 
our friends in Fort Warren sent us some 
clothes, and we heard that Reed and 
Sanders were well, but were in close 
confinement. We were kept locked up 
in our several cells at night, but in the 
daytime we were allowed to be out fora 
short time in the morning, being after- 
ward locked up in the same cell for the 
balance of the day. 

Our capture evidently caused great 
excitement in Portland. The jail was 
crowded with visitors to see the two 
“ Rebel’’ prisoners, — or pirates, as we 
were generally called. They would come 
and stand at the doors of our cells and 
discuss us as if we were a species of wild 
animals ; and I suppose we were a kind 
of menagerie to them. After a while we 
got used to being stared at and paid no 
attention to them. One day, I remember, 
there was a large crowd peeping at us 
through the bars. One young and quite 
pretty girl said, looking at me: “Oh, 
Susan, he is reading!’’ ‘To which Susan 
replied, “ Pshaw! this one’s writing.” 
Several of the visitors were evidently very 
sorry for us, and some few books were 
sent us by some kind people of the city ; 
but, as a general thing, the people were 
very bitter, and told us plainly that they 
thought we ought to be killed. 


We remained in Portland jail about 
one month, and while there formed plans 
for escape. We were confined in cells 
on the second story of the jail. ‘The 
doors of the cells were of iron bars about 
one inch in diameter. We determined 
to saw through these bars, and once out 
of our cells we could go down to the 
lower floor, where we were permitted to 
go for a short time to wash. The win- 
dows of this wash-room had the usual 
iron bars; by removing one or two of 
them we could get through, — and once 
out we determined to make for the 
water or the country, as seemed best, and 
get up into Canada. 

It took some time to get the instru- 
ment to saw the bars with, but we finally 
succeeded. Before we could make much 
progress, however, we were again trans- 
ferred to Fort Warren, and found our 
two friends, Thurston and Reed, confined 
in a room on the opposite side of the 
fort from the other prisoners, and closely 
guarded. We were put into this room, 
and some time afterward we were joined 
by Samuel Sterrett, a son of Captain Ster- 
rett of the C.S. N. Sterrett was a native 
of Baltimore, and had been arrested as a 
Southern sympathizer and sent to join 
the other political prisoners in the fort ; 
but being regarded as a _ dangerous 
prisoner, he was put with us into close 
confinement. He was a real acquisi- 
tion, for he came in provided with many 
things by friends, and was _ generous, 
dividing liberally with us all he had and 
everything that was sent to him from 
Baltimore by his friends. 

We were kept in close confinement for 
several months. The colonel command- 
ing offered to put us with the other 
prisoners if we would give our parole not 
to attempt to escape; but this we de- 
clined to do. We had formed our plans 
to get out of this room; but before we 
could make any beginning, we were put 
back with the other naval officers in our 
old original casemates. 

Never losing hope, we began to look 
around at once to see how we could get 
out of the casemates. There wer2 two 
chimneys in our room, and both were 
stack chimneys—that is to say, there 
were two flues in the chimney, one for 
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the fireplace in our casemate, and one 
for the fireplace of the adjoining one. 

We determined to move the partition 
in one of these chimneys and get out at 
the top. This would be a work of 
months, but we commenced at once. 
The fireplaces were closed and only a 
hole for a stovepipe remained. We took 
down enough of these bricks to let one 
man get into the fireplace, and he com- 
menced removing the partition between 
the fireplaces, or rather enlarging the 
flue so we could pass up. ‘The bricks re- 
moved from the inside of the chimney 
were beaten into dust and carried out in 
the slops every morning. After working 
nearly all night, taking turns and being 
helped by another prisoner, Morrell, an 
engineer on the Adanta, we would put 
back the bricks we had taken down, 
using bread made into dough for mortar, 
and whitewashing the brick over every 
night before we went to bed. ‘This work 
went on for several months; but when 
we could see that our work was getting to 
a point where we could begin to see the 
end, we ascertained that a sentinel was 
posted at the top of the chimney and 
that all our work was thrown away. It 
was a bitter disappointment to us; but 
we did not have to bear it for a very 
long time, for in September, I think it 
was, we were ordered to get ready to go 
to City Point for exchange. While in 
the fort I had a beautiful little English 
terrier named Fanny, which had belonged 
to one of the sons of Captain S. S. Lee, 
and was turned over to me when Lee was 
ordered abroad. This little dog gained 
the affections of one of the sergeants 
attached to the commissary department 
in Fort Warren, and he used to bring 
fresh beef every day it was issued to the 
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garrison as a present to the dog. Of 
course we took charge of the meat and 
the little dog was given the bones, and 
this meat was a great addition to our 
larder. ‘This little dog was with me until 
the close of the war, and was carried to 
my home in Lincolnton, North Carolina, 
where she lived to a good old age, and 
raised many sons and daughters. 

The exchange was a special one, 
arranged between the navy departments 
of the two governments. We were sent 
in a steamer to City Point, on James 
River, where General Grant had his head- 
quarters on a large river steamboat. We 
remained here some time, and we learned 
that the reason was that the Confederates 
refused to treat with General Butler, the 
Federal agent for the exchange of prison- 
ers. The Confederates had outlawed 
General Butler on account of his con- 
duct in New Orleans, and refused to 
hold any communication with him. Then 
Captain Webb, the senior captain present, 
asked for and obtained an interview with 
General Grant, who listened to what he 
had to say, said nothing himself, — but 
on the following day we were sent up the 
river, and meeting the Confederate flag 
of truce about nine miles below Rich- 
mond, we were put on board that ves- 
sel, and the Federal naval prisoners sent 
down to be exchanged for us took our 
places in the one we left. After a short 
time the two vessels separated, and our 
boat steamed up the river. We had not 


gone very far before we saw a Con- 
federate picket standing among some 


bushes near the bank of the river, and 
we knew we were once more inside the 
Confederate lines after having been 
prisoners for seventeen months. I think 
that was the happiest day of my life. 














“FOOLS WHO CAME TO SCOFF.” 


By Robert Beverly Hale. 





OLDSTREAM! Cold- 

stream !” cried the 
brakeman, and _ flung 
open the door. Wash- 
ington Anderson was 
not sorry to hear the 
cry. He jumped up 
with more alacrity than 
the hot summer day seemed to encourage, 
and almost ran to the door and down 
the steps. ‘There was Margaret waiting 
for him! He greeted his sister warmly, 
rushed off and fetched his trunk, and in 
five minutes they were rattling over the 
stones, with the breeze from the lake in 
their faces, and Bess trotting as only Bess 
could trot when she knew she was going 
home. 

‘‘Eleanor Franklin is here,’ 
garet. 

“Well, whose heart has she broken 
this time ?”’ 

“How did you know? Jim Enderby’s 
been making a perfect fool of himself 
over her,—and she doesn’t care a snap 
for him. She just keeps him along,— 
you know how.” 

“T’ve never seen her,” said Washing- 
ton. “I’m glad I’m going to meet that 
girl. I’ve heard she never knew a man 
but she broke his heart.” 

«And you want to play the Ulysses to 
this Circe?’’ Margaret asked, laughing. 
Then she said more seriously: “I 
really wish you would, Washington. I 
don’t believe she or anybody else could 
break your heart. I never cared about 
her conquests till she reached Jim,— but 
that’s too bad.” 

“It zs too bad. Jim’s probably worth 
twenty of her, but of course he can’t 
know that. By Jove, the lake is glorious, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. That’s Rabbit Island, there, 
with all the trees. And aren’t the moun- 
tains grand across the water? ‘Those 
cloud shadows spreading over them, and 
then giving place to the sunlight, remind 
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said Mar- 


one of temptations coming into the mind 
and going away again, don’t they?” 

“IT don’t know— unless perhaps you 
mean a temptation to make a girl fall in 
love with you just for fun — or revenge.” 

“I don’t call that a temptation. It 
will serve her right, if you mean Eleanor 
Franklin, it might do her good in the 
end.” 

“Noble girl!” cried Washington. 
“* How far-sighted of you to choose the 
course which will prove to her ultimate 
benefit! But how do you reconcile your- 
self? It will serve her right,—and it will 
be for her good. But, then, don’t they 
say you women have nothing to do with 
reason? Your virtues are above it; and 
your other qualities — absolutely without 
x.” 





“That’s right. Pitch into us. We 
have no friends. The soldiers in our own 
army desert us and run down other 
women, so as to make capital for them- 
selves with men. I own that women are 
without reason in one important point: 
they fall in love with men for no reason 
at ail,— with Washington Anderson, for 
instance.” 

“Stop!” cried Washington. “You 
know you would be in love with him this 
minute if he wasn’t your brother. ‘Turn 
in here, you say? What splendid hem- 
locks! Who are the people on _ the 
piazza? Which is the fair Eleanor? That 
must be she at the corner. Now for my 
sweetest smile. Is this right, Margaret?” 
He made a hideous grimace. 

The carriage drew up at the piazza 
steps. Mrs. Weavington greeted Wash- 
ington warmly, and so did all the rest, 
except Eleanor Franklin, who _ stood 
apart, looking on with an interested smile. 

“Why!” cried good-hearted Mrs. 
Weavington, “you dear children, don’t 
you know each other? Miss Franklin, 
allow me to present my friend, Washing- 
ton Anderson.” 

“T am very glad to meet you, Mr. 
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Andersen,” said Eleanor, her dark eyes 
looking him full in the face as they shook 
hands. 

‘There were a good many young people 
staying at Mrs. Weavington’s house, and 
she was always getting up expeditions 
and amusements that they might pass 
their time pleasantly. ‘The day after 
Washington arrived, they all set out on a 
walk to Sunset Hill. Washington and 
Eleanor were not together, but when the 
party reached the hill, Washington, with 
the savoir faire of which it is to be feared 
he was rather proud, managed so that he 
and Miss Franklin sat together in the 
shade of the same rock at some little 
distance from the rest. Perhaps he 
would not have been so successful if 
Eleanor had not easily fallen in with his 
arrangements. 

“To you see that island?’ inquired 
Washington. ‘That is Rabbit Island. I 
have determined to cut away a clearing 
in the centre, and live there like Thoreau, 
communing with nature.” 

“Oh, Mr. Anderson! I’m sorry, but I 
cannot allow that. I have a previous 
claim. I determined last year, — last 
year, remember, before you were born, 
as far as Coldstream is concerned, — to 
establish a convent for nuns in that 
island. Iam to be Lady Superior; and 
no one is allowed to become a nun whose 
heart has not been broken by one of 
your heartless sex.” 

“I concede your claim since you were 


ahead. But I must claim the right to 
build my cottage near the monastery 


walls, like the old German knight, and 
gaze up at some of the windows and see 
the heart-broken creatures. It’s rather 
good fun looking in at the windows of 
such institutions. I have been fascinated 
by staring at the maniacs in the windows 
of the Brattleboro Lunatic Asylum.” 

“Now, that’s an apt simile,”’ said Miss 
Franklin. ‘ Howa woman can be heart- 
broken I don’t see. They really deserve 
to go to Brattleboro. Yet I am going to 
take them in and cure them.” 

“ How are you going to do it?” 

“Oh, I am going to have them study 
the portions of literature which treat of 
the perversity and wickedness of man, 
until I make them all women-haters —”’ 
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“ And old maids! 
‘ , -e]f>?? 
hate men yourself? 


But do you really 


“Well, what am I to say? Yes, ex- 
cept Mr. Washington Anderson! I can- 


not go so far as that. I admire George 
Washington, and Oliver Cromwell, and 
Mr. Weavington, and — how beautiful the 
lake is! From here, it looks as if there 
wasn’t a ripple. ‘That’s the way when 
you see the doings of a family as a 
stranger, — you think they never quarrel. 
I guess the fishes in the lake could point 
out a ripple or two. I do so love that 
blue of the lake,—and then the green 
of the trees and mountains, and then the 
different blue of the sky!’ —and she 
sighed admirably. 

“Yes, it’s lovely,” said Washington. 
“You are fond of nature, aren’t you? So 
am I.” 

“T’m fonder of it than anything else, — 
even than my favorite men,’”’ she said ; 
“except, of course, my family.” 

“T’m fond of nature, too,” said Wash- 
ington. “But I’m fonder of people — 
fonder than you, I imagine.” 

“There, they are going away. No, 
thank you, Mr. Anderson, I can get up 
quite well enough alone. I must get into 
good practice, you know. In the nun- 
nery there will be no one to help me.” 





That evening after supper Washington 
and his sister walked out to see the sun- 
set. There was a mass of clouds to the 
westward, the edge of the mass lit up by 
the sinking sun. Margaret said some- 
thing about every cloud having a silver 
lining. 

“Nonsense!” rejoined her brother. 
“There are a lot of clouds that are pre- 
vented from having a golden lining be- 
cause another cloud is between them and 
the sun. Just like troubles, you know; 
there might be a good side to a vexatious 
thing, only some other trouble gets in 
between.” 

“ How do you get on with your sun?” 
asked Margaret, mischievously, and he 
knew what she meant. 

“Why, to tell the truth, I can’t find 
out whether she likes me or not. I’m 
eager enough to make her like me, but 
she is so energetic in making me like her 
that she never stops to like me at all, so 


’ 








far as I can see. We get on well enough. 
Isn’t she a beauty, though? And she 
carries herself so well!” 

‘Have acare. You must not fall in 
love with the enchantress you were meant 
to discomfit. Out with your sword and 
grasp her by the hair of her head,— the 
hair you were raving over this morning - 

I don’t think it’s half so pretty as my own 
and, swish! Just think of how she 
treated Jim.” 

“It was shameful ; she ought not to go 
on so. And he isn’t the first one, by a 
good many.” 

“Nor the last,” said Margaret, “if 
that hair continues to exert such a 
charm !” 

“Will you be quiet?” cried her 
brother, threatening her, mockingly. 
“‘Why, I only admired her hair as a poet 
admires things; just as I might admire 
sea-weed, you know.” 

“And her eyes you admire as you 
would a beautiful cat’s, I suppose ?”’ 

“Exactly. I’m quite as hard-hearted 
as you. I do wish I could get her to 
like me. I can’t think of any way except 
being as nice as I can. It’s all nonsense, 
I believe, this laying schemes to fascinate 
people. If you want them to like you, 
just be as nice to them as you can, —and 
when they are sure you like them, they’ll 
begin to like back.” 

“There’s no better authority than you. 
How many photographs have you on your 
bureau now — fifteen? ”’ 

“ They’re not on my bureau; they’re 
in my trunk. And there are only twelve 
of them.” 

«© A week, then, before there are thir- 
teen! It will take about three days for 
Eleanor to send home, and three more 
for the precious package to be sent here.” 
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“Margaret, you are incorrigible ! 





Washington stayed out his week, and 
said something about going home; but 
Mrs. Weavington would hear nothing of 
it. He must go with them on the drive 
to Coggswell’s Peak. The young man 
made but a feeble resistance to this good- 
natured compulsion, and it was arranged 
that he should stay a week longer. 

On the day of the drive, the party 
assembled on the front piazza, with the 
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three carriages of the Weavington family 
before them. First was the beach-wagon, 
with two rather dangerous looking horses ; 


then the carryall, with steady old Roy; 
and lastly, the buggy. Mrs. Weavington 
stepped to the front and issued her 
orders. When she had disposed of 
enough young people to fill the buggy and 
the carry-all, she turned to Washington. 

“ Washington, you must drive the 
beach-wagon, because then we needn’t 
take Thomas away from his work; and 
you are the only other person that I can 
trust not to tip me over. Eleanor, you 
sit with him on the front seat; but be 
sure not to say a word all the fifteen 
miles, — for if you do, he will surely 
grow careless and the horses will run 
away. How many times have they run 
away, Thomas? Five?” 

‘Six, ma’am; they ran away again the 
day before yesterday.” 

“You see, Eleanor, we all depend on 
you not to talk. Jim, you come into the 
back seat with me.” 

Washington helped Eleanor into the 
front seat, and then mounted himself, 
while Thomas held the horses. “Can 
you trust them to me, Thomas?” he 
asked, laughing, as he gathered up the 
reins. 

The avenue led from the house directly 
down a steep hill. ‘The two horses began 
to prance as soon as they started; and 
when they reached the steepest part of 
the incline, they bounded and humped 
themselves as spirited horses will when 
they have not been out the day before. 
Jim was anxious. Eleanor was agitated. 
Mrs. Weavington alone kept up her light 
and airy talk. She was perfectly accus- 
tomed to Washington’s driving, and felt 
as much at her ease as in her own parlor. 
Eleanor watched Washington closely. 
He really did know how to manage 
horses. His nervous hands grasped the 
reins strongly ; in his right hand he held 
the whip, ready for an emergency. Now 
and then, he spoke softly and kindly to 
the horses. They finally reached the 
foot of the long hill safely. 

« Aren’t they beauties?”’ Washington 
said to Eleanor. 

“T don’t know anything about horses. 
They seem rather —can they go fast?”’ 
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«You shall see for yourself when we 
reach the stretch.” 

Eleanor rather wished she had not 
asked. But she gained confidence in the 
driver, and was soon as much at home as 
Mrs. Weavington, if she did keep rather 
silent. 

“You don’t ride, then?” asked Wash- 
ington, taking the opportunity of a long 
hill for a little conversation. ‘I suppose 
you go out a great deal?” 

‘Balls and parties, you mean? 
go out a great deal. 
of it.” 

“Then why — ?_ I beg your pardon.” 

“Why do you beg my pardon?” 

“Because if you had wanted to tell 
me why you went, I suppose you would 
have done it.” 

“T’d just as lief tell you. My mother 
wants me to. She’s a dear mother, but 
she’s foolishly proud of me, and wants me 
to get a little admiration, if I can.” 

“ How do you succeed?” 

“Oh, there are plenty of fools in the 
world,” Eleanor laughed, “ and I think I 
am quite a favorite with some of them. 
I can say that without fishing for a com- 
pliment, you know, for you never give 
them.” 

“Oh, yes, I do— I’m thinking up one 
for you now.” 

“Well, if it’s taken you a week and a 
half to think up one little compliment, 
and you haven’t thought up that one 
yet, don’t rack your brain any further, I 
beg of you.” 

“T won't. I have thought of two al- 
ready. Your hat is very pretty, and you 
sat perfectly still and didn’t say ‘Oh!’ 
when Bayard shied just now.” 

“ Really, that is too much. My beauty 
is furnished me by Madame Céleste, and 
my silence by agonies of fear which par- 
alyze my powers of utterance.” 

Washington became more earnest. 

“Well, then, your —” 

“No, no,” she broke in, seeing that a 
real compliment was coming this time ; 
“you must think another week and a 
half before I let you give me another. 
It will probably be that these boots are 
pretty —and I will tell you then that 
they belong to your sister Margaret.” 

The carriage was half way up a steep 
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hill when an unfortunate sencontre took 
place. Two men and a performing bear 
appeared at the brow of the hill before the 
eyes of the horses, who had had no real 
excitement since running away two ‘days 
before, and who were aching to be fright- 
ened at something. They began to jump 
and snort, and just as the bear was ap- 
parently safely past, Bayard, the nigh 
horse, kicked up his heels and got one 
leg over the traces. Washington quieted 
the two rampant animals as well as he 
could. Eleanor wondered what he would 
do. All of a sudden she felt him thrust 
the reins into her hands, and in an in- 
stant he was out of the carriage and at 
the horses’ heads. 

“Eleanor, get a stone and chock up 
the wheel! Jim, fix the trace!” 

Jim got out of the carriage as quickly 
as possible, but Eleanor was before him. 
She blocked the wheel, and finding Jim 
hesitating at the trace because Bayard’s 
leg was by no means still, she pushed in 
before him, unfastened the trace from 
the whiffle-tree, pulled it out from between 
the horse’s legs and fixed it where it be- 
longed. 

Washington apologized for calling Miss 
Franklin Eleanor. ‘I had to economize 
my words, you know,” said he. ‘“ Miss 
Franklin was two, and I couldn’t call you 
‘Franklin’ or ‘Miss.’ To tell you the 
truth,” he added presently, “I called you 
Eleanor because I always think of you as 
that.”” He was delighted at the energy 
and efficiency which she had shown. 

“Tt seemed very natural,” she said. 
“JT hardly noticed it.” This was not 
true, for even in the excitement of the 
moment she had blushed to hear him call 
her Eleanor. 

“‘Here’s the stretch,’ said Washing- 
ton; “but I think I won’t speed them 
just now, — we are too far ahead of the 
others. 

“May I try driving a little?’’ Eleanor 
asked. 

“T’m sorry, but I shall have to say no 
to that,” answered Washington. “ f did 
give a girl the reins once in my life, and 
it turned out badly.” 

“That was Miss Atkinson, wasn’t it?” 
She remembered having heard the story 
at Newport. 
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“Yes,” said Washington. ‘“ Experi- 
ence is queer; it makes one too cautious 
about some things, and too reckless 
about others.” 

“Too cautious,— yes; but not too 
reckless, does it?” 

“Yes, too reckless. What do you 
think of the brakeman who gets on to 
the car while -it is moving ten thousand 
times, and the next time is once too 
many?” 

Eleanor was silent for a while. Then 
she said, “How did you know exactly 
the right thing to do just now?” 

“T don’t know.” 


Jim Enderby and Margaret were out 
in the canoe. It was dusk. ‘There was 
a red glow in the west, but no clouds. 
It was a peaceful sunset. 

“Washington and Miss Franklin seem 
to be pretty intimate nowadays. I think 
he must have fallen in love with her.” 

“JT don’t think he has. He is only 
flirting with her, the way he likes to flirt 
with girls.” 

‘““No, he isn’t. He means business. 
But she doesn’t care a pin for him.” 

«| disagree with you,” said Margaret. 
“TI think she is tremendously pleased 
with him.” 

** She doesn’t look it.” 

“ That’s why I think so. Ever since 
that drive, she’s hardly said a word to 
him. He doesn’t know what to make of 
it:; but Ido.” 

Jim groaned. “Well, I wish him joy 
of her,” he said. 

“ Fiddlesticks, Jim, you don’t ; besides, 
he’ll never propose to her. All you 
young men like to pass away your time 
with girls; but he never has gone 
very far with her. He let me know so 
much himself, though for the last few 
days he has been very mean and hasn’t 
told me anything.” 


The evening before the day on which 
Washington was to leave Coldstream, he 
met Eleanor Franklin in the dark hall just 
befofe supper. He spoke to her hurriedly. 

“We haven’t seen each other much 
for the last few days. Won’t you come 
out fora little walk aftersupper?”’ Then, 
seeing her hesitate, he added, “It’s my 
last evening.” 


“Then I should think it would be 
better for you to spend it with the 
crowd.” 

“No, I want to spend it with you.” 

She gave a quick assent, and passed 
into the dining-room. 

There were some high cliffs overhang- 
ing the lake, and it was to this point that 
Washington and Eleanor turned their 
steps. The great red moon had risen, 
and was growing smaller and paler. The 
two young people who had once been so 
desirous to please each other, seemed té 
have lost all their anxiety to do that. They 
sat without speaking for some time; and 
when Eleanor broke the silence, her re- 
mark was not a very agreeable one. 

“* How very chilly it is here!” 

“Are you cold?’’ He put another 
shawl over her shoulders. Then, after a 
moment’s silence, he said: “ Why have 
you been so different the last few days? 
Any one would think I had done some- 
thing dreadful! What is it that you have 
heard against me?” 

When a cat is attacked, it runs up a 
tree. A young woman under similar cir- 
cumstances takes refuge in a question. 

“Have I been different? ”’ 

“ Different? I should think you had. 
‘Will you go out on the lake with me?’ 
‘No, I have a little head-ache.’ ‘ Let’s 
go down to the shore.’ ‘No, I want to 
talk to Margaret about something.’ ‘ Let’s 
go out and watch the sunset.’ ‘ Oh, don’t 
you think it is better fun staying with the 
crowd?’ That’s the kind of conversa- 
tion you and I have been carrying on 
these last days.” 

“Really? What an interesting time 
we’ve been having!” 

After a pause Washington asked again: 
“Have you heard anything bad about 
me?” 

She smiled. “No end of things.” 

“What sort of things?’”’ 

“TI don’t know as I’ve .heard anything 
worse than your having broken half a 
dozen girls’ hearts. That, of course, 
doesn’t amount to anything !”’ 

“Are you serious, Miss Franklin? 
What do you mean? / break people’s 
hearts? What do yew do, I should like 
to know?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Anderson?” 
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“JT meant that—though I haven't 
broken any hearts that I know of — that, 
even if I have, I’m not the only one who 
has done it.” 

“Do you mean to say I have been 
making that my business?” 

«“] mean that I have heard of at least 
six young men— Nonsense! It doesn’t 
matter what I’ve heard.” 

“ And I’ve heard of at least six young 
women— Nonsense! It doesn’t matter 
what I’ve heard.” 

They both laughed nervously. 

“J don’t mean to say,” said Washing- 
ton, at last, “that I haven’t flirted at all; 
I have, sometimes.” 

“So have I. But I have never gone 
so far, — I mean —”’ 

“JT don’t believe you ever went so far 
as to do any harm knowingly, Miss Frank- 
lin. But you girls don’t know what agony 
a man feels, when he loves a girl who 
won't love him.” 

“ Naturally, we don’t, Mr. Anderson. 
When a man comes to one of us, who we 
know has asked three girls before, and 
who, we afterwards find, has asked two 
more, I must confess we do not have a 
truly dreadful sense of his agony.” 

“Well, look at it on the other side. 
We see you girls flirting as hard as you 
can, and our old friends making fools of 
themselves over you. And we think that 
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two can play at that game — and we flirt, 
too. Who blames us? You can’t, can 
you?” 

“] don’t see why not. I don’t live in 
a glass house any more than some other 


people. Don’t you think it’s time to go 
in?” 
“No.” He said it very peremptorily. 


He hesitated before he went on: ‘ What 
do you think of a fellow who made up 
his mind to make a beautiful girl like 
him as much as possible, and not care a 
snap for her—and ended up by being 
so much in love with her that he couldn’t 
think of anything else, while she didn’t 
care a snap for him?” 

“T think he was very indiscreet. 
was he sure?”’ 

‘¢Of what ?”’ 

“That she didn’t care a snap for him.” 

‘¢ Eleanor!” 

“No, don’t come near me! I must 
ask you something first. What do you 
think of a girl who when she hears a 
young man is coming, paints her with 
war paint, gets out her tomahawk, and 
intends to subjugate him, and _ instead 
merely adds another scalp to his belt?” 

‘¢ Eleanor ! ” 

* How bold you are tocall me Eleanor, 
Mr. Anderson, when we have known each 
other only such a short time! And — 


well, I declare — you dear old thing!” 





But 
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A SOUTH WIND. 


By James B. Kenyon. 


ROMPING wind blew from the south, 
And woke the dreaming wood ; 
It kissed the rose’s crimson mouth ; 
Rumpled the poppy’s hood ; 


It crisped the waters of the brook ; 
Loosed pine-scents on the air ; 
And round her pallid temples shook 

The dead girl’s silken hair. 









By Don Nicanor Bolet-Paraza. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE UNITED STATES, 


HE discovery of 
the New World by 
{p 


Christopher Col- 
umbus could not but 
throw open a new field 
to the spirit of adven- 
ture that animated the 
Spaniards of that 
period, habituated by interminable wars 
of conquest at home and abroad to 
consider any enterprise easy and grate- 
ful in which life was to be risked and 
wealth was its reward. Marvellous 
stories regarding the second voyage of 
the Admiral were circulating in Spain, 
and other bold sailors were thereby 
induced to follow his example, among 
others Alonso de Ojeda, Juan de la Cosa 
and Amerigo Vespucci, who, sailing on 
the 2zoth of May, 1499, followed the 
route of Columbus, which was well known 
to Ojeda, as he had accompanied the 
great discoverer on his second voyage. 
They finally arrived off the coast of a 
country already discovered by Columbus, 
which Ojeda named Venezuela, signifying 
Little Venice: a pretty name, but not at 
all appropriate, Ojeda’s only reason for 
the giving of it being that he found an 
Indian village in the lake of Maracaibo 
built on piles, the inhabitants’ only way 
of communication with each other being 
by means of canoes. It is not to be 








wondered at, since the Spaniards had 
their imaginations completely preoccu- 
pied with the wonderful wealth of the 
new continent, that Alonso de Ojeda, who 
had already collected a large amount of 
gold and pearls, taken with or without 
their good will from the peaceful Indians 
who dwelt along the shores of the coun- 
try, should associate the humble floating 
dwellings of the lake of Maracaibo or 
Coquibacoa with the palaces of the 
Queen of the Adriatic ; although the re- 
sult of that fanciful name has been that 
many foreigners have concluded that 
Venezuela must resemble a little Venice, 
notwithstanding the fact that her cities 
are not floating cities, and that she can 
accommodate within her territory some- 
thing like five kingdoms of Italy. Never- 
theless the name Venezuela has not been 
changed, as in the case of -some other 
American nations, and we Venezuelans 
would be satisfied with it, were it not for 
the mortification of saying, in the alpha- 
betical list of the American republics, 
that Venezuela’s turn comes last of all; 
although we are in part consoled when 
we see that the United States is in almost 
as hard a predicament. 


It would seem that this expedition 


carried with it the germs of inappropri- 
ateness, for it bore along with it that 
Amerigo Vespucci whose name was to 
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rob Columbus of a great part of the 
glory of his discovery. 

it was never the object of these ad- 
yenturers to establish settlements on the 
territory of Venezuela. Both they and 
their immediate successors had no other 
object than that of despoiling the Indians 
of their gold and pearls. This they 
effected at first by the exchange for gold 
of beads and other more or less worth- 
less objects, and afterwards by treachery 
and violence. Such lootings soon made 
an end of the wealth of the Indians, and 
it was then that it occurred to the 
Spaniards to make these latter themselves 
an object of traffic. This idea was im- 
mediately carried out by Christopher 
Guerra, who took back with him to Spain 
a full cargo of those unfortunate natives, 
who had so kindly received them in their 
own home. 

The natural result of this rapacity was 
to turn the peaceful and quiet Indians 
who inhabited Venezuela into a warlike 
and revengeful people, and thus were 
made useless those attempts at coloniza- 
tion and civilization, by kindness, under- 
taken at a later period by Father Las 
Casas and other humane missionaries. 

Far from restraining the cruelties prac- 
ticed by these adventurers, Charles V. 
infused new life into these piratical expe- 
ditions by decreeing the slavery of the 
aborigines who did not humbly submit 
to their new masters. ‘The result of this 
imperial measure was that filibustering 
hordes swept over the whole territory of 
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Venezuela, with the sole object of hunt- 
ing the Indians and shipping them to 
Spain as so much merchandise. It was 
not until 1527, that Juan Ampues, a kind- 
hearted and generous man, founded the 





Simon Bolivar, Liberator of Venezuela. 


first settlement in Venezuela, attaching 
the Indians to himself by kind treatment. 
This settlement was situated in what was 
afterwards called the Province of Coro, 
and it still preserves its original name, 
Santa Ana de Coro. 

The conquest of Venezuela does not 
offer, like that of Mexico and Peru, mate- 
rial of great interest, as the Indians of 
that country had not reached such a 
high plane of civilization as the Incas 
and Aztecs, nor did Spain send against 
them such captains as Pizarro and Cortes. 
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Caracas. 


The enterprise was nothing but a butch- 
ery and looting of Indians who had not 
the slightest notions of warfare, and who 
had for antagonists the most heartless 
men from Spain. But still worse than 
these adventurers were the avaricious and 
ferocious Germans that came over with 
the Belsars brothers and their lieutenant, 
Alfinjer, who simply sacked Venezuela, 
during the unfortunate period in which 
the country was leased to them. This 
period lasted until 1546. 

In the year 1567, Diego de Losada 
founded the City of Santiago de Leon de 
Caracas, which is to-day the capital of 
Venezuela. This city is situated in the 
beautiful valley that formed part of the 
domain of the heroic Caracas tribe of 
Indians, whose obstinate resistance in the 
struggle for independence forms the most 
glorious page in the history of that part 
of America. More than two centuries 
expired before the final conquest and 
settlement of Venezuela was consum- 
mated by Spain. 

Dearly at last do those colonizing na- 
tions pay for the errors which they com- 
mit of considering those of their children 
who settle in their far-away colonies of 
different material from those who remain 
in the mother country. Special laws are 
enacted for them, although they are of 


the same race, religion and language as 
those that remain in Europe; they are 
deprived of certain privileges, and greater 
duties are imposed upon them. Spain 
paid for this error by seeing the world 
given to her by Columbus slip through 
her fingers and constitute itself into a 
number of independent republics. ‘To 
Venezuela belongs the glory of having 
initiated the movement that was to give 
freedom to Spanish America. 

Venezuela at the end of the eighteenth 
century was isolated from the rest of the 
world by the want of a public press; but 
some rumors of what was going on in 
North America and in France managed 
to reach her—rumors of those move- 
ments that culminated in the independ- 
ence of one country and in the freedom 
of the people of the other. Those move- 
ments and ideas, though novel at the 
time, were taken up by the people of 
Venezuela, and, stimulated by the success 
of the United States, they determined to 
break forever the colonial chains that 
bound them to Spain. ‘The first effort to 
this end was made in 1797. It was 
headed by Gual and Espana, but it was a 
sanguinary failure. The second attempt 
to free Venezuela was made in 1806. It 
was led by the Venezuelan General Fran- 
cisco Miranda, who had made the cam- 
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THE REPUBLIC 


paigns of the republic in France by the 
side of Dumouriez, and whose name en- 
graved in the Arc de l’Etoile in Paris is 
one of the first objects that the patriotic 
Venezuelan runs to see with pride, on his 
arrival at the French capital. General 
Miranda invaded Venezuela with an ex- 
pedition organized in the United States ; 
but fortune did not favor him, and he was 
obliged tc re-embark. 

The failure of the rebellion headed by 
Miranda did not discourage the 
Venezuelans, who were now deter- 
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public, with the government in the hands 
of the conservative party. This lasted 
until 1847. The liberal party then came 
into power, with General José Tateo and 
José Gregorio Monagas in three alter- 
nating constitutional administrations. 
To the first of the Monagas brothers 
Venezuela owes the abolition of capital 
punishment, and to the second the aboli- 
tion of slavery; this in 1854, nine years 
before Lincoln did the same in the 





mined to gain their independence 
from Spain; but they waited for a 
more auspicious moment. That 
moment was not long in coming ; 
it arrived on the dethronement of 
Ferdinand VII. by Bonaparte. The 
people of Caracas protested against 
the Napoleonic usurpation, and, de- 
claring that they upheld and recog- 
nized none but the Spanish king, 
they deposed the captain-general 
and organized a governing Junta. 
This movement, although in allegi- 
ance to Ferdinand VII., was disap- 
proved of by that ungrateful mon- 
arch, and, as soon as he was restored 
to the throne, he sent armies against 
Venezuela. The Junta of Caracas 
called a constituent assembly, which 
formulated the Declaration of the 
Independence of Venezuela on the 
5th day of July, 1811 ; it proclaimed 
the republic, and adopted a con- 
stitution, in some respects similar 
to that of the United States. Very 
short lived was this republic; its 
armies, commanded by General 
Miranda, were soon utterly routed. 

One year later Simon Bolivar was 
nominated commander-in-chief of the 
revolutionary forces. He invaded Ven- 
ezuela with five hundred men organized 
in New Granada; and thus began the 
great war that was to last about ten years, 
and by which Bolivar succeeded in free- 
ing Venezuela, New Granada and Ecua- 
dor, and of these three nations making 
the great republic of Colombia. He 
afterward liberated Peru and created the 
republic of Bolivia. 

In 1830, Venezuela separated from 
Colombia, and constituted herself a re- 
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United States. Monagas resembled Lin- 
coln in the kindliness of his disposition, 
and also in the martyr’s fate that was 
reserved for him. 

In 1858, the liberal party lost its hold 
by a revolution, and the conservatives 
came into power; but there was no 
peace during this administration. The 
people rose in arms and proclaimed a 
federation. After a war that lasted five 
years the federal principles of govern- 
ment triumphed, with the liberal party 
again in power, and a constitution similar 
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to that of the United States was pro- 
claimed, with the republic divided into 
twenty-one autonomous states. 

Venezuela passed through a period of 
oppression under the dictatorship of 
General Guzman Blanco, but at last the 
constitution again prevailed, and the 
country entered into a period of liberty 
and material’ prosperity. 

Venezuela is situated in the torrid 
zone and is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean Sea, or Sea of the Antilles ; on 
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of these lakes is Lake Maracaibo, whose 
surface measures 21,728 square kilome- 
tres. On its shore is situated the hand- 
some city of Maracaibo. The surround- 
ing country is very fertile, and there are 
many ports which give exit to the agri- 
cultural products of the immense belt of 
the Cordillera. 

Within the territory of Venezuela, 
1,047 rivers have their headquarters. 
Many of them are navigable, like the 
Orinoco,— which is the second river of 
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the south by Brazil and a territory that 
is claimed by Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru ; on the east by British Guiana and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by 
the United States of Columbia. Its ter- 
ritory comprises 1,552,741 square kilo- 
metres ; it is therefore three times the 
size of France or Germany, and five times 
the size of Italy—larger than any Euro- 
pean country excepting Russia. Its 
coast line, measuring 3,020 kilometres, 
contains 32 ports, 50 coves and many 
anchorages, without counting the outlets 
of its many navigable rivers and the 
inland ports of its lakes. The largest 


South America, — the Apure, the Portu- 
guesa, and others. They run through the 
three great zones into which the country 
is naturally divided, — the zone of agricul- 
ture, that measures 349,488 square kilome- 
tres, the pasture zone, 405,313, and the 
virgin or forest zone, which has an extent 
of 797,940 square kilometres. In these 
three sections there is a great variety of 
climates, and almost everything can be 
cultivated to advantage. ‘There are only 
two seasons,—the rainy, which is called 
winter, and the dry, called summer. ‘The 
highland, or region of the Cordilleras, 
enjoys a delightful climate. The tops of 
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covered with snow, 
which, besides ad- 
ding sublimity to 
the landscape, is an 
attraction to Euro- 
peanimmigrants 
accustomed to a 
temperate climate. 
The statistical re- 
cord tells us, in 
favor of the climate 
of Venezuela, first, 
that the mortality 
rate is one in forty- 
five, and the num- 
ber of persons 
reaching one hun- 
dred years is one in 
every ten thousand. Venezuela contains 
a population of about 2,500,000 inhabi- 
tants. About 326,000 are Indians, all 
of them peaceful and more or less indus- 
trious. This relatively small population 
in proportion to its immense extent of 
territory is sufficient in itself to explain 
the fact that only about one hundred 
square leagues of the whole territory are 
under cultivation, thus leaving 4,480 
square leagues of land that can be taken 
up by immigrants, land which properly 
cultivated would yield seventy times the 
actual production, — without taking into 
account the advantages for raising all 
kinds of cattle in its nine thousand square 
leagues of land covered by excellent 
natural pasture, well watered, and with 
a climate that renders unnecessary all 
kind of artificial shelter for the stock, the 
latter growing and multiplying almost with- 
out the care of man. There are at present 
nearly ten million head of horned cattle in 
Venezuela. As yet sheep raising has not 
been undertaken to any extent, although 
we have the proper pastures and climate. 

The staple products of Venezuela are 
coffee, whose excellence is acknowledged 
in both hemispheres, although its best 
grades have not as yet found a market in 
the United States, but almost wholly go 
to Europe ; and cocoa, which enjoys such 
universal fame that all chocolate manu- 
facturers are careful to announce that they 
employ Caracas cocoa in their produc- 
ductions [Caracas cocoa was the name 
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given to the cocoa of Venezuela by the 
Spanish missionaries when they first tasted 
this delicious beverage, and by them it 
was made known in Europe] ; indigo, 
whose fast color still refuses to give way 
before its modern rival, aniline; sugar- 
cane, cocoanut, maize, and other products 
for home consumption. 

The cultivation of coffee pays better 
than that of any other product in Vene- 
zuela ; and consequently almost all others 
have been neglected. Another reason is 
that other crops,—- sugar-cane for example, 
—require more manual labor and more 
material resources. To be a_ sugar 
planter one must have gold to put into 
the ground. A coffee estate is essentially 
the estate for a poor man, and he escapes 
his poverty the moment the bushes yield 
their very first red berries. One hundred 
pounds of these berries are worth from 
twenty to thirty dollars, while the cost of 
production is between six and eight dol- 
lars. A poor man can plant a coffee 
estate with little other labor than his own, 
and some light work from his family. The 
land is either given free, or else sold to him 
at a very low price, and payable in instal- 
ments at long intervals. While he waits 
for his coffee, he subsists on the lesser 
products of the same land. When the 
plant is three years of age it yields its 
first small crop, and the next year it gives 
its first full crop. No known chemistry 
can so quickly and faithfully convert the 
sweat of the laborer into coined gold. 
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In the forest zone, outside of the in- 
numerable hard and dye-woods, there 
exists an immense natural wealth which 
needs no cultivation; it consists of the 
tonka bean, copaiba, vanilla, sarsaparilla, 
quinine, rubber, resinous balsams, and 
other medicinal plants. With regard 
to the abundance of hard woods, some 
idea may be formed of our wealth in 
this respect when one is reminded that at 
the National Exhibition held in Caracas 
in 1883, there were exhibited two thous- 
and and seventy different pieces, of six 
hundred species. 

There also grow abundantly, and in a 
wild state, many varieties of textile plants. 
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Of these only a very small quantity is 
employed in domestic use. Their culti- 
vation will doubtless become a great in- 
dustry and source of wealth. 








In addition to the agricultural wealth 
possessed by Venezuela, due to the 
fertility of the soil, we have also mines 
extremely rich in gold, silver, copper, 
iron, coal, sulphur, lead, tin, kaolin and 
petroleum. The development of these 
offers an unlimited field for the invest- 
ment of capital and for immigration. The 
product of the gold mines of the district 
of Yuruary during the last twenty-four 
years amounts to 71,092,660 kilograms. 

The republic is made up of nine states, 
five territories, one federal district, and 
two agricultural colonies. The nine 
states are, Carabobo, Miranda, Bolivar, 
Lara, Los Andes, Zulia, Falcon, Zamora, 
and Bermudez, whose capitals 
are the cities of Valencia, la 
Victoria, Cuidad Bolivar, 
Barquisimeto, Merida, Mara- 
caibo, Coro, Guanare and 
Barcelona. ‘The city of Cara- 
cas is the capital of the federal 
district, and is situated at an 
altitude of nine hundred and 
twenty metres above the level 
of the sea, in a beautiful val- 
ley having for a background 
the majestic and picturesque 
Mount Avila. It is traversed 
by four rivers, whose waters 
fertilize the soil and make easy 
the cultivation of flowers and plants in 
luxurious abundance, thus giving the city 
the appearance of a large inhabited gar- 
den, surrounded by mountains and hills that 
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THE REPUBLIC 
are always green. Among the latter rises 
Mt. Calvario, rivalling the Pincio at Rome, 
and, like this latter, made into a public 
promenade by landscape gardening and 
artistic ornamentation ; it also contains 
the reservoir that gives Caracas its drink- 
ing water, which is brought from many 
miles away by an iron aqueduct. 

The climate of Caracas is delightful. 
The minimum temperature is about 9° 
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Holy Chapel, the Cathedral and other 
churches ; the Masonic ‘Temple ; the Na- 
tional Pantheon, which holds the ashes 
of the Liberator Bolivar in a handsome 
monument, that is considered the master- 
piece of the famous Italian sculptor, 
Tenerani ; the department buildings, the 
palaces of the Archbishop and of the 
Municipality, the public markets, the 
orphan asylum, etc. ‘These buildings are 


i 


On the Ratiroad from Caracas to La Guayra. 


centigrade, and the maximum 29°. 
Its population of about eighty thousand 
souls occupy 10,379 dwellings; it is the 
usage of the country that each family 
should occupy one house. The city con- 
tains twelve plazas, with handsome boule 
vards and gardens ornamented with 
statues; it also contains many notable 
buildings. The Capitol consists of the 
palaces of the Legislation and of the 
National Executive ; these are united by 
handsome arcades and beautiful gardens, 
the latter ornamented with monuments 
and fountains. ‘The Casa Amarilla is the 
residence of the President of the Re- 
public. Other buildings are the Univer- 
sity ; the Municipal Theatre, which holds 
about two thousand people ; the Palace of 
the Exposition, which is now given over 
to the Academy of Languages and His- 
tory, and to the National Library and 
Museum ; the Basilica of Saint Ana, the 


all well situated, and a good view of 
them may be obtained on account of the 
large size of the plazas and the broad 
and straight streets. The Plaza Bolivar 
is one of the most beautiful places in the 
city. In its centre rises the equestrian 
statue of Bolivar, in bronze, considered 
one of the most notable examples of 
modern art. There are other statues of 
prominent men, — among them the statue 
of Washington in the plaza of the same 
name, placed there in token of the ad- 
miration and love with which Venezuela 
has always regarded the Father of Ameri- 
can liberties, and her sympathy with the 
United States. Caracas was the first of 
the capitals of Spanish America to thus 
consecrate an imperishable testimony of 
the gratitude that our people owe to the 
founder of the first free and independent 
nation in the world of Columbus. 

The necessary limits of an article like 
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this do not permit a mention in detail of 
the other principal cities of the republic. 
I must content myself with saying that 
they possess all the modern improvements, 
and that they all contain a well-bred and 
cultivated society, whose hospitality, kind, 
open and sincere, is one of the greatest 
attractions of the country to tourists. 
The great variety of the climate of 
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Its climate is temperate and healthy, less 
changeable than that of Caracas ; and on 
this and a few other attractions is founded 
the rivalry that exists between the city 
and Caracas, a rivalry that serves to 
stimulate the progress of each. Valencia 
is connected by a magnificent railway 
with the neighboring seaport, Puerto 
Cabello. 
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Cathedral of Santa Teresa, Caracas 


Venezuela gives each one of the capitals 
of our states a different aspect. The 
city of Valencia, capital of the state of 
Carabobo, is situated on a large plateau 
on the border of a picturesque lake, that 
has the peculiarity of being 22 square 
leagues i in size, of having 22 rivers empty- 
ing into it, and of containing 22 islands. 


Maracaibo, capital of Zulia state, is one 
of the handsomest cities of Venezuela, 
due to its situation in a vast plain on the 
border of the great lake of the same 
name. Its climate is warm, but in the 
surrounding country a pleasant tempera- 
ture, cooled by the breezes of the lake, is 
enjoyed. 
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La Victoria, capital of the state of 
Miranda, has been built in a valley 
overlooked by high mountains.  Sur- 
rounding the city in all directions are 
valuable plantations of coffee and sugar- 
cane, which, with their various tones of 
green, give her a handsome setting. Very 
soon the city will be connected by the 
Great Railway of Venezuela with Valencia 
and Caracas, and her importance will 
thereby be increased, as she is the natural 
centre of the valley of Aragua, one of 
the most fertile regions of the republic. 

The city of Bolivar is the capital of 
the state of Bolivar, picturesquely situ- 
ated on the border of the river Orinoco, 
appearing to sustain herself with difficulty 
on the rocky hillside. ‘This important 
city bore for many years the name of 
Angostura (Narrows), as opposite it the 
Orinoco becomes very narrow. It is a 
city that will become a great commercial 
emporium, as it commands the Orinoco 
and is the natural outlet of the rich 
auriferous and agricultural regions of our 
Guyana. 

Barquisimeto, capital of the state of 
Lara, is one of the oldest towns of Vene- 
zuela. It is built on a large 
plain, where come together 
the different roads that con- 
nect the west and the south 
of the republic with the cen- 
tre. A railway unites it 
with the port of Tucacas and 
with the rich copper mines 
that through it export their 
product. 

Merida, capital of Los 





Andes, is situated in the = _ tise 
mountainous regions. Its = 


climate is cold. Far away ae 
in the distance may be seen 
the majestic mountain ranges 
with their tops covered with perpetual 
snows, whose most elevated point is 4,950 
metres above the sea level. Merida 
seems a prisoner guarded by the high 
mountains, and appears to await the hour 
of her delivery by the railway in order to 
pay her ransom with the great riches of 
her fertile soil. Wheat of the best quality 
is produced in sufficient quantity to feed 
the republic even were her population 
quadrupled. 
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Guanare is the capital of Zamora, one 
of the most favorable regions for stock 
farming and agriculture. The city is 
situated on the Guanare River, which is 
the natural outlet for the commerce of 
that region. Its climate is warm, but 
very healthful. 

Barcelona, capital of Bermudez, is sit- 
uated on the banks of the Neveri. Its 
streets are straight, and the general ap- 
pearance of the city is agreeable. It was 
during many years very un- 
healthy, on account of the 
frequent inundations, but 
since the bridge connecting 
the two parts of the city was 
enlarged, the waters have 
never again overflowed its 
banks, and miasmatic fevers 
have disappeared. ‘The cli- 
mate is one of the most 
healthful in the eastern part 
of the republic. Barcelona 
has just thrown open the new 
and magnificent port of Gu- 
anta, and the railroad going 
to it and to the very rich 
coal mines, the property of the Monagas 
family, which within a few months will 
begin to export coal on a large scale. 

Coro is the capital of Falcon, and, as 
already stated, was the first town founded 
by the conquerors. In one of its plazas 
is still preserved the cross that was 
erected on the day that the city was 
dedicated to their God and King. Its 
climate is healthful and extremely dry. Its 
port on the Caribbean Sea is called La Vela. 
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Venezuela is at present actively en- 
gaged in changing her method of inland 
communication, substituting railways for 
her earth roads. Foreign capitalists, to- 
gether with some natives ones, have thus 
far constructed eight lines of railroad, 
and other lines are being built, among 
them that which is to serve as the con- 
necting link with the great Intercontin- 
ental Railway, agreed upon and recom- 
mended by the International American 
Congress at Washington. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
supervises both the elementary and scien- 
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are sent to the best institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States and Europe. 

Both the postal and the telegraph ser- 
vices are well managed. We have two tele- 
phone companies who have popularized 
this method of communication all over 
the republic ; not only is it employed for 
business purposes, but it is also made use 
of by families in their daily intercourse ; 
there are now few families in Caracas 
who are not subscribers to one or both 
companies. 

The people of Venezuela, though re- 
puted one of the most bellicose peoples 
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tific education. The first is gratuitous 
and compulsory, partially paid for by the 
general government and partly by the 
municipalities. The number of federal 
schools reaches 1415, and the attendance, 
together with that of the municipal and 
private schools, reaches 100,000 pupils 
of both sexes. Higher education is ob- 
tained in two universities, twenty-two fed- 
eral colleges, eleven normal schools for 
girls, and in other private institutions, 
which altogether are attended by 4882 
students. With regard to professional 
education, we have a law school, a medi- 
cal school, and a school of civil engineer- 
ing. The government also defrays the 
expenses of a number of young men who 


of America, is really a sober and indus- 
trious people. Crime is of rare occur- 
rence. In 1890, there were only 131 
convicts in the prisons of the national 
government. Not a single case is re- 
called of any one being stopped on the 
public highway, even if carrying large 
sums of money. A story is still told, as 
something laughable, of an Englishman, 
agent of a London firm, who on his ar- 
rival at the port of La Guayra, in charge 
of one hundred thousand dollars in specie 
that he had brought to invest in the 
purchase of some cotton, asked the Eng- 
lish consul to obtain for him from the 
military authorities an escort to take him 
to Caracas and to guarantee his treasure 
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been made by the foreigners 

there engaged in business. 
If the life in the cities 

of Venezuela combines all 
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against risks. The Englisn 
consul, who had long been a 
resident of the country, 
laughed in his countryman’s face, and 
calling upon the first truckman that 
passed, gave him the order to take the 
boxes of specie to Caracas, without taking 
any other precaution than obtaining the 
driver’s name and the number of his 
wagon. ‘The next day the English agent 
received his boxes safe and sound, and 
exclaimed: “ Wonderful country!’ The 
want of banking houses in the interior of 
the country, until very recently, imposed 
the necessity of transporting money as so 
much merchandise, and travellers were 
obliged to carry with them ail the money 
needed for expenses and business pur- 
poses; and as there are long stretches 
of country without any hotels it is some- 
times necessary to stop over night at 
some peasant’s home, where the traveller 
on his arrival gives his valuables into the 
keeping of the owner for security, and 
receives entertainment. Next morning 
he receives back the valuables that he 
had confided to the poor man’s honesty, 
takes his leave with a cordial handshake, 
and does not even think of inquiring what 
he shall pay for board and lodging, for it 
is well known that such a question, or the 
mere desire to pay, will be considered an 
insult to the generous hospitality of those 
good people. With respect to foreigners, 
the security of person and property is 
still greater, for even in case of war the 
best safe conduct that one can have is to 
speak broken Spanish. This might ap- 
pear an exaggerated partiality on the 
part of the writer if the statement were 
not vouched for by the fact that the 
greatest fortunes in the republic have 
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the attractions of culture and _ refine- 
ment, that which is led in the smaller 
places in the interior is none the less 
pleasant. In these interior, far- away 
villages, there is still found much of that 
patriarchal existence which a_ people 
loses with the increase of population, 
with the commingling of races, and with 
the general struggle for existence, in the 
centres of progress and civilization. Peo- 
ple live there in a sort of primitive inno- 
cence,—not, of course, a full-fledged 
Golden Age, without the idea of mzne and 
thine, but surrounded by a rare sincerity 
and good feeling. Men there exchange 
services in the same way that interests 
are exchanged in metropolitan life. Much 
is certainly contributed to this state of 
things by a land that provides plenty for 
all, by a benign climate, and by a certain 
limit to ambition. 

The Venezuelans still preserve the type 
of the Spanish race that gave them ori- 
gin, although some have acquired other 
traits through the influence of climate, 
and others by the crossing of races, par- 
ticularly with the native races, who in 
Venezuela preserve their primitive 
beauty, manly in the men and delicate 
and graceful in woman. 

The Congress of Venezuela has just 
passed a law concerning immigration 
which is the most liberal that we have 
thus far had in this respect. The govern- 
ment offers immigrants the following in- 
ducements: It pays their passage, ex- 
penses of landing, board and lodging 
during the first fifteen days after arrival, 
and allows the entrance free of duty of 
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the immigrant’s wardrobe, his domestic 
utensils, machines or tools, or the instru- 
ments of his profession. It pays the ex- 
penses of his transportation to any one 
of the government’s agricultural settle- 
ments ; it gives each immigrant the title 
to one hectare of land out of the govern- 
ment waste lands, and also the right to 
purchase, for one-half its market value, 
any amount of waste land he may desire. 
It is owing to this beneficent law that a 
current of immigration has now been es- 
tablished that is daily increasing in pro- 
portions. ‘The purchase of waste lands 
in Venezuela is effected by giving in pay- 
ment five per cent bonds of the national 
debt, or cash in proportion to the value 
of these bonds in the open market. ‘The 
price of one hectare of land for agricul- 
tural purposes is about eight dollars. A 
square league of land fit for stock raising 
can be purchased for two thousand dol- 
lars; but as the bonds of the public 


debt can be bought for much below par, 
the acquisition of land can be made at a 
very reasonable price. 

The foreign commerce of Venezuela, 
which enters the country by means of 
twelve established custom houses, is annu- 
ally increasing in amount. ‘The imports 
reached during the economic year 1889- 
go the amount of 83,614,411.49 bolivares 
[a bolivar is about twenty cents], and the 
exports the sum of 100,917,338 bolivares 
for the same period. Coffee and cocoa, 
as already stated, are the great staple 
products. Of the first, Venezuela pro- 
duced in this period 43,168,952 kilos, 
and of the second 6,984,000 kilos, rep- 
resenting a value of 71,167,880 bolivares 
for the first, and of 9,329,396 bolivares 
for the second. During the same fiscal 
year, Venezuela imported from the United 
States merchandise to the value of 23,- 
460,390.61 bolivares, and her exports to 
this country amounted to nearly eleven 
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million dollars in value. ‘The statistics 
for 1890-91 have not yet reached me. 
I am therefore obliged to refer to the 
increase in her imports from the United 
States for the year 1889-90, and that 
increase amounted to about one million 
dollars. 

Venezuela is the Spanish-American 
republic that is most rapidly increasing 
her commerce with the United States. 
This is partially due to the improvements 
that have been made in the steamers 
plying between the two countries, — the 
steamers of the Red D Line now making 
the passage from New York in six days. 
But it is also due to the sympathy that 
the people and government of Venezuela 
have always felt for the United States, a 
sympathy which daily grows greater, by 
virtue of the interest taken by the gov- 
ernment of this country in those matters 
that relate to the integrity of our soil, 
and its good offices in the just claims of 
our rights. ‘The want of good connect- 
ing lines between the two countries re- 
tarded for many years the increase of 
commerce between Venezuela and the 
United States; but other weighty reasons 
still exist, which prevent the rapid in- 


crease of this trade, thus permitting 
Europe to compete with the United 
States in our markets. One of these 


obstacles is the short terms of payment 
that are here allowed to our buyers, while 
in Europe very long terms are allowed. 
Another reason is the refusal of the 
American manufacturers to make fabrics 
and other articles according to the sizes 
and qualities corresponding in size and 
quality to those imported from Europe. 
The manufacturers of Europe are always 
ready to alter their patterns, even to 
fill an order for six dozen handker- 
chiefs, and are willing to adopt a new 
design to please a customer who orders 
fifty pieces of calico. 

The motives that impel the American 
merchant will continue in force until the 
supply of the American manufactures ex- 
ceeds the demands of the rich home 
markets ; then will the urgent necessity 
appear of carrying the surplus products 
to another market, and then will the real 
competition of American with European 
manufacturers begin in our markets. Yet 
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that which must be done later on through 
necessity, might well be begun early 
through foresight. 

We may say that it is only of late that 
the United States has manifested any in- 
terest in binding closer together and 
increasing their trade relations with the 
republics of South America ; and although 
the American press has already done 
much to make known our republics to the 
public of this country, it has not as yet 
fixed attention on many things that con- 
cern us,— among them the distances that 
separate us from the American seaports. 
It sometimes occasions surprise when one 
says that La Guayra, the first seaport of 
Venezuela, is only six days distant from 
New York. ‘The steamers of the Red D 
Line have reduced to that time the sail- 
ing of the twenty-two hundred miles that 
separate us from this country. We shall 
not have to wait many years before the 
trip to Venezuela from any seaport in the 
United States will have the attractions of 
a pleasure trip of four or five days. 

Venezuela will then offer to Americans 
not only the attractions of business, but 
also the attraction of its various climates 
as resorts for convalescents and pleasure- 
seekers, during the rigors of the northern 
winters. With the advantages of a per- 
petual spring, we have landscapes worthy 
of admiration, beautiful views, pictur- 
esque valleys, a delightfully varied climate, 
which with a little exertion on the part 
of the tourist can be exchanged for 
another of any Cegree of heat or cold 
that may be desired, mineral waters of 
great virtues, and pleasant and hospitable 
people. 

Venezuela has given birth to men 
eminent in all branches of science, art, 
and letters. Bolivar, the most illustrious 
of her sons, was great in everything he 
undertook. He was great as a warrior, 
a profound statesman, a brilliant orator 
and poet. His battles are admired as 
much as his political conceptions, and 
his proclamations to the armies and to 
the five nations that he liberated are mas- 
terpieces of eloquence. His correspon- 
dence captivates by the sublimity of his 
sentiments, by the admirable simplicity, 
and by the beauty and vigor of style. 
Bolivar had in the war companions of 








commanding eminence, like Sucre, Mon- 
tilla, Urdaneta, Soublette, the two Mona- 
gas, Marino Bermudez, Rivas, Plaza, 
Salon, and Paez—the popular hero to 
whom the United States gave honors, 
hospitality and a generous grave. In 
letters, the sciences and arts, can be 
mentioned Bello, the prince of Spanish- 
American poets, author of one of the 
best treatises on International Law ; Baralt, 
the famous historian; Fermin ‘Toro, F. 
Larrazabal, J. V. Camacho, and others. 
In the people of Venezuela there exists 
a natural disposition for the fine arts, 
especially for music and poetry ; so great 
a devotion to their cultivation, that in 
the most remote parts of the country the 
traveller may hear sweet original songs, 
both words and music the work of some 
rustic genius. Well worthy of a hearing 
are the jousts or tournaments that are 
held on the highlands by a couple of 
village troubadours, who for many hours, 
far into the night, dispute the victory with 
each other, improvising songs on some 
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given subject, to the music of the guitar, 
or other instruments more or less primi- 
tive. In these matches each champion 
is obliged to construct his verses on the 
last line of his rival’s verse, and so alter- 
nating, until the poetic vein of one is ex- 
tinguished, or until he is overcome by 
sleep. 

Venezuela has had and still has dis- 
tinguished musicians. ‘The love of music 
has led the Venezuelans to make impor- 
tant improvements in the piano. A re- 
cent ingenious invention increases its 
volume of sound. Another recent in- 
vention by a Venezuelan has been lately 
patented in Washington. It consists of 
an apparatus to be applied to the piano, 
which records the music played, thereby 
fixing a composer’s improvisations as 
they are made. 

Painting and sculpture also have their 
votaries in Venezuela. In the former, 
many talented men have made their 
mark, and have successfully competed for 
the prizes offered by the Paris Salon. 
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MARS. ’ 


By St. George Best. 


HOU ruddy wanderer in the desert air, 
Singeing our orbit in thy close advance, 
On whom, in ages lost, men looked askance, 
And hid affrighted at thy martial stare, — 
To us thou com’st a sister planet fair, 


And not a luckless harbinger that chance 

Has wheeled into the ether void, to glance 
Calamity and discord everywhere. 

Across the starless gulf we peer, to catch 

Some answering signal from thy luminous shore, 
To tell us there are those beyond who watch 
And wait to bridge the chasm between us o’er. 
Who knoweth? In the nearing century we 

May flash a brother’s greeting out to thee ! 
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A PROPHET. 


By Richard Marsh. 


HE REV. EPHRAIM 

* HILLOCK was so 
unfortunate as to be 
a prophet, — against 
his will. Very much 
against his will, in- 
deed. ‘There are in- 
stances upon record 
of a prophet being 
compelled to unwillingly prophesy— in 
such a conjunction one thinks of Balaam 

but of cases of a prophet being com- 
pelled to be a prophet against his will, 
history, to say the least of it, records but 
few. 

The Rev. Ephraim Hillock was not, 
physically, a big man, and he had not 
been a Reverend all his life. In fact, not 
to put too fine a point on it, he had been 
a barber. But even in those days he had 
been an earnest man, and at the street 
corners, on Sunday nights, he had held 
forth against all comers. Now in Batter- 
sea, once upon a time, there was a chapel. 
Among the leading lights at this chapel 
were Stephen Joynes, provision merchant, 
and John Stewart Macbride, builder. But 
among the leading lights a discussion 
arose,—a discussion which, if scandal 
lieth not, came, at least on one occasion, 
near to blows. Dissent became dissen- 
sion, and the end of it was that Stephen 
Joynes and John Stewart Macbride started 
— to speak of serious things in frivolous 
words, —to “run a show” of their own. 
It came about in some such way as this. 

It chanced, one Sunday evening, their 
hearts being full of bitterness and not of 
peace, that they stumbled at a street 
corner upon the small, if not select, 
gathering, to whom Ephraim Hillock was 
“preaching the word.” ‘They listened. 
The preacher had a strong voice, which 
was one thing in his favor, for the tram- 
cars were rather noisy as they went rum- 
bling by. He seemed to have some idea 
of grammar—and some ideas of aspi- 








rates. Stephen Joynes and John Stewart 
Macbride were not themselves keen 
judges upon such points ; still they had a 
vague perception that they were not 
things to be entirely despised. His doc- 
trine was hot— “unkimmon ’ot,” they 
might themselves have phrased it, in fact, 
in after days they did. Plenty of “ dam- 
nation,” with the merest soupcon of 
“grace.” ‘They felt that this man’s poli- 
tics were the politics for them. ‘They re- 
mained, and they joined in the hymns, 
out of tune— but, on such occasions, 
“tune’”’ is less the rule than the excep- 
tion. After the service they joined the 
preacher. They pumped him. ‘They 
found out all about him,—in personal 
matters Ephraim Hillock always was the 
most candid man alive. Finally, then 
and there, still standing at the street cor- 
ner, they made him an offer. They 
offered, if he would give up his barber’s 
business, to make of him a full blown 
* Reverend,” and put him in a chapel of 
his own. 

To Ephraim the proposition was 
rapture. Afterwards, when he took it 
home for family discussion, it had not so 
many charms for his wife. She believed 
in hairdressing. ‘They had a snug little 
business. They kept an assistant, who 
was assisted by an “ improver”’ on Satur- 
day. They kept a little maid, and they 
had three children. Hairdressing meant 
bread and cheese. Preaching — as a “ liv- 
ing’? — meant, at least at present, at best 
but an unknown quantity. But Ephraim 
had his way. The business was disposed 
of. <A chapel was built by John Stewart 
Macbride. Bethesda it was called, at 
Mr. Hillock’s suggestion — for, as he put 
it, within its portals would be found the 
healing waters ; and a new sect was added 
to that amazing list contained in Whita- 
ker. The Rev. Ephraim Hillock was the 
first minister of the “ Free Church of the 
Word.” 
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Unfortunately, it didn’t prosper,— in a 
pecuniary sense. ‘That is, a fair number 
of worshippers were attracted. ‘The 
open-handed manner in which the Rev. 
Ephraim dealt out pains and penalties 
commended itself to a large section of 
the population. But the pews did not 
“go off,” and the collections were pain- 
fully small. ‘The term, “Free Church,” 
was intended to apply to the doctrines. 
It was taken for granted that decent- 
minded folk would pay to hear them. 
But they didn’t. ‘The first year’s income, 
from all sources, was under a hundred 
pounds,— considerably under. Out of 
this all charges had to be met,— of which 
the principal one was Stephen Joynes’s 
and John Stephen Macbride’s charge for 
the use of the chapel. Naturally noth- 
ing was left for the minister. Mr. Joynes 
had advanced a small sum towards the 
building ; Mr. Macbride had supplied the 
balance —and the work. Neither of 
these gentlemen had intended to throw 
his money away. ‘The prime cost of the 
building was stated at quite an elegant 
sum,—considering. It was to bear a 
thumping interest, and was to be repaid 
— to Mr. Macbride — in ten yearly instal- 
ments. ‘The first year the ‘ deacons” 
grumbled. The second year _ they 
grumbled still more. At the end of the 
third year they darkly hinted that “some- 
thing”’ must be done. ‘That “something”’ 
would have to be done was, indeed, patent 
to all—and to none more patent than 
to the minister. 

The Rev. Ephraim Hillock had been 
subsisting on “credit,” and on the sum 
which he had obtained for his business. 
He was living in one of Mr. Macbride’s 
houses, and he obtained his provisions 
from Mr. Joynes’s stores. The conse- 
quence was that he owed one of his 
deacons a dreadful sum for housing him, 
and the other a still more dreadful sum 
for feeding him. Clothing, he and his 
had had practically to go without. 

Under such circumstamces it was not 
surprising that his deacons grumbled. 
They made to him a suggestion, — “ sug- 
gestion”’ is a kindly way of putting it. 
To speak the plain truth, they immedi- 
ately required him to become a prophet. 

“Something must be done to draw 











‘em!’ Mr. Macbride meant these pew 
renters. “Two and twopence farthing 
was the total of last Sunday’s collections. 
Why, it isn’t the price of the gas! I'll 
tell you what it is, you’ll have to give a 
series of prophetic addresses, and that’s 
all about it.”’ 

Mr. Hillock felt that this was hard. 
He inquired, mildly, what the prophetic 
addresses were to be about. 

*“ Why, about the second coming, and 
the end of the world.” Seeing that Mr. 
Hillock only sighed, Mr. Macbride went 
on. “It’s all the rage. Everybody’s 
doing it. All you’ve got to do is to 
prophesy the downfall of popery, the 
destruction of the nations, and the day 
of judgment. Something of this kind of 
thing. I’ve just cut this out of the Daz/y 
Telegraph.” 

Mr. Macbride took a pocketbook from 
his pocket. From it he produced a slip 
of paper, which he placed in front of 
Mr. Hillock. It was an advertisement. 
Mr. Hillock read it. This is what he 
read : — 

“The greatest war ever known in Europe must 
break out this or next year, in order to change by 
1893 the existing twenty-three states or kingdoms 
inside Czesar’s Roman Empire countries into a 
Confederacy of Ten Kingdoms, pre-figured by 
Daniel’s Ten-horned Wild Beast and Ten-toed 
Image in Daniel vii. 24, and ii. 44. France will 
triumphantly annex Belgium, Luxemburg, Rhen- 
ish Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemburg and 
Switzerland, and thus extend its limits to the 
Rhine. The resignation of M. Tisga, the Bis- 
marck of Hungary, and the resignation of 
Bismarck himself and increase of Socialists in the 
German Parliament from eleven to forty-four, are 
steps toward the coming European war. France 
will by 1893 form an Allied Confederacy of 1 
France, 2 Britain, 3 Spain, 4 Italy, 5 Austria, 6 
Greece, 7 Egypt, 8 Syria, 9 Turkey, 10 Balkan 
States; then Napoleon will become King of 
Macedonia about 1893 and King of Syria by 
1894, and will make his seven years covenant with 
the Jews on Passover Day, April 21, 1894, as pre- 
dicted in Daniel vii. 24-5; viii. 9; ix. 27. Christ’s 
advent as a Bridegroom is on March 5, 1896, and 
as a Judge on April 11, 1901. All these subjects 
are explained in ‘Coming Wars and Great Events’ 
(4d.), and ‘Forty Coming Wonders’ (2s.). 
Preached upon in Chelsea Town Hall next Sun- 
day morning, afternoon and evening.” 


’ 


“There,” said Mr. Macbride, when he 
saw that Mr. Hillock had finished its 
perusal, “that’s the sort of thing. You 
go upon those lines, and see if you don’t 
draw them. Fire the things not too far 
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off, and yet not too near, but just near 
enough to keep the people lively. You’l 
have the place filled to the doors, — with 
money, too. Mark my words, and see.” 

‘On this hint,” he “spake.” The 
Rev. Ephraim Hillock delivered at Be- 
thesda Chapel a series of six ‘‘ Prophetic 
Addresses on Future Events as Revealed 
by the Word.” ‘The results were not, 
pecuniarily, quite so successful as Mr. 
Macbride had predicted, — but the col- 
lections certainly averaged more than two 
and twopence farthing. Mr. Hillock fore- 
told a good many things, settling, with 
considerable freedom, the future destinies 
of large portions of the world. Undoubt- 
edly, there were those among his listeners 
who were deeply impressed — Mr. Hil- 
lock did damn so freely !—- but, oddly 
enough, the one who was most impressed 
by the words which came from his mouth 
was the preacher himself. 

He was an earnest man. He not only 
believed in himself, but he believed in what 
he preached. Where he got his doctrines 
from is a matter into which it would not 
be well too minutely to inquire, but they 
were his own “pretty chickens,” every 
one, and he loved them dearly. He held 
his office high. In subjects dealing with 
the spiritual problems of life and death 
he held himself to be an authority infi- 
nitely superior to the Pope of Rome, and 
at least the equal of any man alive. 
And it dawned upon him, as he proceeded 
with those prophetic addresses, that he 
was, to phrase it mildly, trifling. He was 
assuming a virtue when, so far as he 
knew—and he thought that he knew 
quite far enough — he had it not. Surely, 
like a poet, a prophet is born, not made. 
You cannot manufacture a prophet “at 
sight,’ with a view of making the pews 
“go off.’ If you can do this, — why, 
where shall we stop? Mr. Hillock felt 
this keenly as the addresses went on. 
Such personal applications of the dark 
sayings of the Scriptures vexed his soul 
within him. He felt that he might be 
lying, — he, whose highest boast was that 
he preached ‘the Word.” Perhaps it 
was because something of this feeling 
tinged his prophecies that they were not 
quite the monetary “boom” which Mr. 
Macbride had expected. But Mr. Hil- 


lock could not help himself. Better any- 
thing — better the barber’s shop again — 
than that he should wholly fall away from 
his high calling. Yet he was open to 
conviction. If any one could persuade 
him that he was a prophet, then they 


might. Indeed, he tried to convince 
himself. It was the hope of attain- 


ing this object — self-conviction — which 
prompted him in delivering the last of 
his addresses. 

That Sunday evening was a wet one. 
Since we are informed on high clerical 
authority that numbers of people regard 
places of worship in the light of um- 
brellas, it was possibly the rain which 
filled Bethesda. Yet it is but charitable 
to suppose that the fact of its being the 
last of Mr. Hillock’s prophetic addresses 
had something to do with it. 

Mr. Hillock gave out no text. He 
prefaced his remarks by observing that 
he proposed, in the course of that even- 
ing’s address, to deal with the subject of 
prophets generally, and with the exist- 
ence of the prophetic spirit in the past. 
This was not just what his deacons would 
have desired. Mr. Macbride would have 
preferred, this being Mr. Hillock’s very 
last appearance as a prophet, that he 
should have foretold the destruction of 
the world, say, in the next year but one, 
so that the congregation might then and 
there, not only contribute liberally to the 
collection, but also take up the pews in 
a respectable manner, with a view of 
averting the wrath to come. but, since 
he could scarcely interrupt the preacher 
at the commencement of his address, 
with an idea of telling him what it was 
he wished him to prophesy, he resigned 
himself to a calculation of the probable 
amount of the collection under circum- 
stances so painfully inferior to what, if 
he had the management of things, they 
would have been. 

Yet, —so finite is the vision even of 
a man who would presume to prompt a 
prophet ! — Mr. Hillock, that evening, in 
the region of prophetic utterances trav- 
elled far beyond Mr. Macbride’s wildest 
imaginings. 

Throughout his address it was noticed 
that the preacher’s manner was peculiar. 
Now and then he seemed possessed of a 
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power of language which took his listen- 
ers aback. On other occasions he would 
stumble and falter, and all but come to 
grief. Fora minute or two a stream of 
words poured from Mr. Hillock’s lips the 
like of which had never been heard issu- 
ing from the same aperture before. They 
listened to him spellbound. Then the 
stream of eloquence was all at once dried 
up. He faltered, stammered, stopped 
entirely. He was seized, it seemed, with 
some inward agitation. ‘They could see 
that he trembled as he clung to the rail- 
ings of the dais, — they had no pulpit at 
Bethesda. ‘Then the stream burst forth 
again, — and again would stay. 

On the whole, that was a curious ad- 
dress of Mr. Hillock’s, — both in matter 
and in manner. But the most curious 
part came at the end. He had been 
extolling the prophetic office, running 
through the roll, as it were, of the 
prophets of the past— and then had 
faltered — and then burst out again. 
And this time it almost seemed as though 
he had increased in stature. He raised 
his arms above his head, and his words 
poured out with a genuine power and a 
genuine passion which filled his hearers 
with amazement. 

‘*They say there were no prophets? 
They who say so, lie! They say there 
are no prophets? ‘They lie again! | 
am a prophet, — even 1!” 

As the Rev. Ephraim uttered this, all 
things considered, really surprising de- 
claration, he seemed to be speaking in a 
state of ecstasy. But no sooner had he 
uttered the words than his arms fell to 
his side, and he was struck, as it seemed, 
by a stroke of paralysis. He appeared 
to be ashamed of himself, to be strug- 
gling to recall his words. Then all at 
once he was seized with a sort of spasm. 
Up went his arms above his head. He 
burst out again in a sort of rapture. 

“Tama prophet, even I! Iwill show 
you, you who hear, as never prophet 
showed before! I will tell you some of 
the things which shall happen in the 
world before the going down of to-mor- 
row’s sun! I see the world spread out 
before my eyes! Even now, in a city of 
nearly a million souls, in Philadelphia, a 
city of America, in Market Street, a great 
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fire is beginning. See, now, it is upon 
the stroke of eight!’’ The Rev. Eph- 
raim pointed to the clock which was in 
front of him. “It is in the dry goods 
stores of J. G. Waterhouse and his three 
sons. ‘The fire is beginning in the low- 
est floor, but it shall consume the whole 
block, with its ten stories, and the great- 
est part of the three blocks which are 
adjoining. ‘Two firemen shall be con- 
sumed in the flames. Their names are 
Walter Fearnside and Richard Benham. 
At this moment the governor is in good 
health in his palace at Calcutta, but, al- 
though he does not know it, death will 
take him suddenly before midnight comes. 
At ten minutes past two to-morrow morn- 
ing Jane Crossley will be murdered in 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. She will 
be done to death by her paramour, Ben 
Black. And he shall hang! ‘The divi- 
dend of the Great Northern Railway to 
be declared to-morrow will be six per 
cent. upon the ordinary shares. ‘lhe 
Pullman train between Brighton and 
London will go off the rails at Clapham 
Junction. Two passengers will be killed. 
There will be a fall of five in Brighton 
“As”? in consequence. One of the 
dead passengers will be a director of the 
line. The Gentlemen will make 280 in 
their first innings at the Oval, of which 
Dr. Grace will make 79. Bianca will 
win by a head. The Duchess of Datchet 
will be delivered of a daughter. ‘The 
weather in London will be fine.” 

The Rev. Ephraim paused, —it was 
about time he did. But it was only for 
a moment. Then he went on again. 
His arms had dropped to his sides, — 
his voice had dropped as well. He 
spoke in tones expressive of the most 
earnest conviction. 

“ At twenty-three minutes past eleven 
to-morrow morning a great crime will be 
committed. ‘The Czar and the Czarina, 
and their suite, will be blown up when 
seated at breakfast in the Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg. The bodies of the 
Czar, of the Czarina, and of thirty-three 
other people will be utterly destroyed. 
May God have mercy on their souls!” 

Mr. Hillock put his hands before his 
face, and, to the surprise of all the peo- 
ple, burst out crying. ‘Then, without a 
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word, he staggered down the stairs, and 
disappeared into the vestry. Mr. Mac- 
pride followed him, almost at a run. 

“‘T say, Hillock, how about the ’ymn? 
Make haste! or the people will be off 
before the plates are handed round.” 

It was the custom at Bethesda to make 
the collection while the final hymn was 
being sung. In the matter of collections 
the deacon was a stickler for propriety. 
The Rev. Ephraim turned on him a face 
which was ashen white. 

“TI can’t go back,” he said. 

“Can’t go back!’’ ‘There was a 
sound without. “I do believe they’re 
hooking it!” 

In his anxiety to prevent their “ hook- 
ing’’ it, the deacon returned as quietly as 
he came. When he again made his ap- 
pearance in the vestry, the collection 
having been made, the minister had 
gone. He had gone home. ‘There his 
wife found him on her arrival. He was 
seated in their little sitting-room, his 
elbows on the table, his face upon his 
hands. When he looked up at her his 
cheeks were wet with tears. 

‘*What’s the matter now?” she asked. 

“T have ruined myself this night!” 

“What do you mean by you’ve ruined 
yourself this night? You ruined your- 
self some time ago, it seems to me.” 

Getting up, the minister advanced to 
her. 

“Ellen, what did I say?” 

“Say! I don’t know what you said! 
Some stuff or other! I thought that you 
were mad !” 

“Twas mad!” There was a curious 
look upon his face as he said this. “I 
knew not what it was I said, nor whence 
it came, nor how. It was an evil spirit 
which possessed me. I have ruined my- 
self, both soul and body !”’ 

He stretched out his hands towards 
his wife with a supplicating gesture, as 
though he looked to her for consolation. 
But, with an impatient exclamation, she 
turned away her head. 


Lt. 


Atmost the only luxury which the 
minister allowed himself was the morn- 
ing paper. ‘There was a news agent of 
the name of Bryan, who occupied a sit- 
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ting at Bethesda, and who paid his rent 
in the shape of morning papers. ‘The 
deacons did not altogether approve of 
this, and there was a discussion at one 
time as to whether the paper ought not 
to be delivered at the house of Mr. 
Macbride. Mr. Bryan, however, de- 
clared that in that case he should resign 
his sitting, — so the Rev. Ephraim had 
his paper. 

He generally unfolded it during the 
progress of that apology for a meal which 
was dignified by the name of breakfast, 
— for they ate what Mr. Joynes chose 
to send them, not what they wanted to 
have. The children had finished their 
repast, and had gone out to play with a 
piece of bread and dripping in their 
hands, when their father aypeared in the 
room. His wife was present, but he sat 
down to the table without a word of 
greeting. He wore an air of extreme 
depression, which had become habitual 
with him of late, but this morning it was 
even more marked than usual. Smooth- 
ing out the paper, he mechanically placed 
it in front of him. His wife gave him 
what was called a cup of coffee, and 
placed a slice of bread and dripping at 
his side. He seemed to pay no attention 
to these tempting viands. He sat with 
his eyes fixed drearily upon the sheet of 
news. Suddenly he glanced up with a 
cry. 

“Ellen !”’ 

“What’s the matter now? Why don’t 
you eat your breakfast, instead of moon- 
ing there all day?”’ 

The minister was standing up, looking 
round the room with startled eyes. 

“ This— this is strange.” 

“‘ What’s strange ?”’ 

“Lord Lorimer is dead.” 

‘Well, and who is Lord Lorimer? 
hasn’t left you a fortune, I dare say.”’ 

“You don’t understand. He 
governor-general of India.” The Rev. 
Ephraim was reading from the paper 
now, holding it with hands which trem- 
bled. “ He died last night at Calcutta, 
shortly before eleven o’clock, suddenly, 
of cardiac affection of the heart.’ 

* What’s that to do with us? It won’t 
pay Joynes. Nor yet buy us a pound of 
steak for dinner.”’ 


He 
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“Ellen !— Don’t you remember? — I 
foretold it.” 

“You — foretold it?” 

“Don’t you remember? —I said that 
although the governor was then in good 
health in his palace at Calcutta, death 
would take him suddenly before mid- 
night came.” 

“Ephraim, did you know it?” 

*“ Know it?’’ He stared at her in 
bewilderment. “What do you mean? 


thing that ever happened to you, if you'll 
only manage it properly.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“‘What’s that?” 

“That’’ was a sound without, as of 
some one entering in a hurry. The ar- 
rangements at the minister’s house were 
primitive. The front door was as often 
open as shut, and to open it, if it was 
shut, all you had to do was to turn the 
handle. Some one had evidently taken 





‘*He had a newspaper in his hand and excitement on his brow. 


How could I know it? ‘This—this is a 
strange coincidence.” 

‘Are you sure he’s dead?” 

“Here is the telegram. Read it for 
yourself.” 

He handed her the paper. She glanced 
at it. 

“Well, I never heard the likes of that 
before,” she said. ‘Ephraim, the folks 
will get taking you for a prophet.” 

“A prophet!’ He covered his face 
with his hands and shuddered. 

‘What's the matter with you now? I 
tell you what it is, you’re getting quite 
a gaby, — standing there and going on 
like that! Why it might be the best 


advantage of this state of things to 
obtain an admission unannounced. It 
proved to be Mr. Joynes. He had a news- 
paper in his hand, and excitement on his 
brow. His manner was refreshingly un- 
ceremonious. 

“Well, this is a go!” he cried. 

Husband and wife stared at each other, 
and then at him. 

“The coincidence is certainly a curi- 
ous one,’’ observed the minister. 

“Coincidence you call it, do you? A 
funny kind of coincidence it seems to me. 
How did you come to know the name?” 

“The name, of course, is known to all 
the world.” 
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“Ts it? Well, I don’t know. I never 
heard of J. G. Waterhouse & Sons be- 
fore.”’ 

“J. G. Waterhouse & Sons? What do 


you mean ?”’ 
“What do I 
mean I want 


mean? 
to know. 


It’s what you 
Haven’t you 


seen? Why, it’s in the paper all life 
size !’’ Mr. Joynes brandished the paper 
in his hand. “It was my Adelaide 


pointed it out tome. She was looking 
at the newspaper in the cash desk, when 
all of a sudden she sang out, ‘Why, 
father, here’s Mr. Hillock’s fire!’ And 
sure enough, there it was —and here it 
is! It appears that about the very time 
that you were speaking, a fire broke out 
in Market Street, Philadelphia, in a block 
of buildings owned by J. G. Waterhouse 
and his three sons.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Perhaps. But it says so here. And 
here’s a later telegram to say that two 
firemen were burned in endeavoring to 
master the conflagration, and their names 
were Walter Fearnside and George Ben- 
ham. ‘Those were the very names you 
mentioned. What do you think of that?” 

“My God!” The minister sank into 
a chair by the table, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

* Have you heard about Lord Lori- 
mer?”’ inquired his wife of Mr. Joynes. 

‘What, the Governor General of In- 
dia? No. What about him?” 

“You know that my husband foretold 
that he would expire in his palace at 
Calcutta before the midnight chimes. 
Well, he departed suddenly, shortly be- 
fore eleven.” 

“You don’t mean it, Mrs. Hillock !’’ 
She handed him the paper without a 
word. He glanced at the telegram which 
conveyed the intelligence. ‘ Well, this 
isa go!” he said. 

“As you say, Mr. Joynes, it is a go. 
My Ephraim is a prophet !”’ 

Mrs. Hillock was a tall, angular woman. 
As she said this she drew herself up with 
an air of humble pride which was on the 
whole amusing. ‘That Mr. Joynes was 
properly impressed was evident. He 
took off his hat and with a red cotton 
handkerchief wiped his brow. Mrs. 
Hillock eyed him askance, wondering 
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whether she dare venture to draw on him 
for two pounds of steak, or only for one. 
He had made himself very disagreeable 
about the Sunday’s dinner,—but now 
hope uprose again within her breast. 

“It does look as though he was some- 
thing in that line,’ allowed the deacon. 
*T must own it does.”” He approached 
the minister. ‘Hillock, I have to ask 
your pardon. I did you wrong. When 
you were going on like that last night I 
thought that you were cracked.” The 
minister looked up at him with a face 
which was so drawn and white as to be 
positively startling. “This affair will 
make a noise in the world,” continued 
the deacon. 

“What affair?” 

“This affair about your prophecies.” 

“My prophecies? I never prophe- 
sied!’’ The Rev. Ephraim stood up ina 
state of strange excitement. ‘It was not 
I who spoke, but something within me 
spoke against my will. It was an evil 
spirit which possessed me.” Mr. Joynes 
tugged meditatively at his beard. 

“There ave some odd things happen 
in the world, and I dare say this here is 
one. Here’s Mr. Macbride. He knows 
some odd things happen in the world, — 
don’t you now, Macbride?” 

As he spoke the senior deacon entered 
the room. He, too, had a newspaper in 
his hand. 

“So here you are, Joynes, are you? — 
Good morning, ma’am.— ’Illock, here’s 
good luck to you, — I’m sure we all want 
a bit bad enough. You've done the trick 
this time and no mistake. I thought 
you’d made a mess of it, but it seems as 
‘ow it’s all the other way, which shows 
that I don’t know everything, you see. 
You’ve ’eard about the accident, I sup- 
pose?” 

“T suppose you can call it an acci- 
dent,”’ remarked Mr. Joynes. 

“Tf you can’t, I don’t know what you 


can.” Mr. Macbride was unfolding his 
paper. “It seems that the Brighton 
train —”’ 


His brother deacon interrupted him. 

‘What's that?” 

““T was speaking about the Brighton 
train. I thought you said you'd ’eard of 
It. 
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“JT haven’t heard anything about no 
Brighton train.” 

“What ! —not you, ’Illock?” 

The minister waved his hands in front 
of him, and shook his head. 

“ 1?—[ have heard of nothing. I—I 
think I must be dreaming.” 

“Well, I’m not dreaming, I do know 
that. I’ve been up to the West End, and 
as I was coming along the Strand I ’eard 
the boys ’ollering out about ‘ Horfil Hacci- 
dent on the Brighton Railway.’ I caught 
‘old of a paper and whipped it open. 
The Pullman ’ad run off the track at 
Clapham, and two passengers ’ad been 
killed,— it ’ad all ’appened as you said it 
would. A cold shiver went all down my 
back. I’ad to go into a ’ouse that was 
‘andy to pull myself together. I tell you 
I’ad to read it over ’alf a dozen times 
before I could believe my eyes. And 
then as I was looking about the paper, 
’alf dazed like, I come on this— ‘ Horfil 
Murder at Nottingham.’ You know what 
you said about a young woman named 
Crossley, what was going to be put away 
in the Mansfield Road, Nottingham, by a 
chap named Black? Well, blessed if it 
ain’t all come true,— down to the time 
and all, the paper says ten minutes past 
two. They caught him at it, just as he 
was going to do for himself, after he’d 
done forher. I tell you that when I saw 
it I ’ad to go on drinking till I thought 
the liquor would go to my ’ead. If you 
don’t call that prophesying, I should like 
to know what is.’’ 

“It’s wonderful, Mr. Macbride, won- 
derful! God moves in a mysterious way ; 
— it’s gospel truth, you see. But haven’t 
you heard about the rest of it?’’ ‘This 
was from his brother deacon. 

“What do you mean by the rest of it? 
That’s about enough for a beginning, I do 
think.” 

“1 don’t say that it isn’t, but. still 
there’s more besides. You know what 
Mr. Hillock said about the Governor be- 
ing taken before midnight in his palace 
at Calcutta? Well, Lord Lorimer fell 
dead in Government House just before 
eleven.” 
“Never 
“tts a dact. 
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And then there is that fire at 


yourself. 
Philadelphia. Just as Mr. Hillock was 
talking last night a fire broke out in 
Market Street, Philadelphia, in the ware- 
house of J. G. Waterhouse and his three 
sons. ‘Iwo firemen were burned to 
death. Their names were Walter Fearn- 
side and Richard Benham,—the very 
names which Mr. Hillock mentioned.” 

Mr. Macbride subsided into a 
He thrust his hands 
pockets. 

“Would somebody mind going and 
fetching me ’alf a quartern of best French 
brandy? | ain’t a drinking man, as arule, 
but if I don’t ’ave something to keep me 
up I shall go at the knees, 1 know I 
shall.’””, No one volunteered to act as his 
messenger. Apparently he regained the 
mastery of his knees without the assist- 
ance of the “best French brandy,”’ for, 
rising, he approached the minister. 
“’Tllock, allow me to take your ’and.” 

“On what grounds, Mr. Macbride?” 

The minister looked up at his deacon, 
still with the same strange look upon his 
face. 

“On what grounds? Why, on the 
grounds of these ’ere prophecies of yours. 
When I hinted at your giving a series of 
prophetic addresses, I never dreamt of 
your pulling it off like this—— upon my 
word, I never did. I never ’eard of no 
prophesies ever coming true before, and 
that’s the truth of it.” The deacon 
winked. ‘ There’s always some good 
reason why they don’t, you know, but still 
somehow they never do. Why, you're a 
regular wonder, that’s what you are. I'll 
tell you what we'll do.” The deacon 
tilted his hat on to the back of his head, 
and jingled his keys and coppers. “We'll 
’ave another address next Sunday even- 
ing, and I'll ’ave it billed — in style ; — 
and we'll charge six pence each at the 
doors, and we’ll ’ave a collection after- 
wards, and if that don’t bring the money 
rolling in, why I’ll give you liberty to call 
me names,— that’s all!’’ The minister 
was standing trembling before his deacon. 

“Another address, Mr. Macbride? 
What do you mean?” 

The deacon brought his heavy hand 
down with a hearty smack upon the 
other’s shoulders. 
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“J mean wiping the debt off the 
chapel, that’s whatI mean. And ’ang me, 
‘Illock, if you keep on this style we shall 
be paying you a salary, I know we shall.” 

“Mr. Macbride, I cannot give another 
prophetic address within the walls of 
Bethesda.” 

“What!” 

«¢T cannot.” 

‘The little shrunken figure of the min- 
ister, as he stood by the portly deacon’s 
side, was a picture of timid resolution. 
Mr. Macbride looked as though he could 
eat him, — but he didn’t. 

« And pray, why not, when / ask you, 
Mr. ’Illock?”’ 

“Mr. Macbride, I am a preacher of 
the Word. I have a message to deliver, 
but I am no prophet.” 

“T think you are, Mr. Hillock.” The 
interruption came from a new comer, —a 
short, square-set individual, with deter- 
mined and not unintellectual features. 
This was Mr. Bryan, the news-agent, who 
paid for his sitting with the morning 
papers. ‘I think it possible that you 
are an unconscious prophet, Mr. Hillock. 
We can conceive of a mind, harassed 
into abnormal activity, projecting itself, 
unconsciously, into futurity. Or it may 
be that the Lord has chosen you out, 
without your knowledge, to be the latest 
of his prophets. But that you are a 
prophet I am well assured.” Mr. Bryan, 
putting his hand into the tail pocket of 
his coat, produced a paper. ‘They stared 
at him askance,— his bearing was so 
very confident. ‘I observe that you saw 
last night, with strange accuracy of detail, 
what must have been hidden from mortal 
ken. There wanted but one thing to 
complete the tale. ‘That thing has come. 
Have you seen what happened at St. 
Petersburg, it would seem not yet an 
hour since?” ! 

“St. Petersburg? ’’ said Mr. Macbride. 

The minister advanced towards thé 
news-agent, trembling as though he had 
the palsy. 

“No! No! Not at St. Petersburg!” 
he cried. 

Mr. Bryan regarded him intently. 

“If yours is not the prophetic vision, 


St. Petersburg clocks are two hours in advance of Green- 
} 


Mr. Hillock, how came it that you saw, 
last night, what would happen in the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, this 
morning at twenty-three minutes past 
eleven?” 

“T did not see it! That was not my 
voice which spake! It was a voice within 
me, speaking against my will!” 

‘That was the prophetic voice,” said 
Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Macbride interyupted eagerly. 

“Come, — out with it! What’s ’ap- 
pened ?”’ 

“We heard from Mr. Hillock last 
night what would happen, and what has 
happened. At breakfast, in the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, the Czar, his 
wife, and his suite, have been blown to 
atoms. As Mr. Hillock said himself, — 
may God have mercy on their souls.” 

“Never! Yet you say you ain’t a 
prophet! I tell you what it is, we'll 
charge a bob a head, and we’ll have a 
collection both before and after the ad- 
dress is given.” 

Mr. Macbride snapped his fingers in 
the air. The minister turned his stricken 
countenance upon his senior deacon. 

‘““Mr. Macbride, no prophetic address 
will be delivered by me.” 

“Oh, that’s the time of day, is it, 
‘llock? All right, ’Illock! D’m your 
man! ‘There’s thirteen quarters rent 
due for this ’ouse. Perhaps you'll make 
it convenient to pay it before I leave, be- 
cause if you don’t, when I do go out, 
I’ll see that my men come in.” 

“ And there’s me, Mr. Hillock, there’s 
me.” Mr. Joynes, advancing, laid the 
outstretched forefinger of his right hand 
against the minister’s breast. ‘“ I’ve fed 
you, Mr. Hillock, and I’ve fed your good 
lady, Mr. Hillock, and I’ve fed your chil- | 
dren, Mr. Hillock, and what have you 
paid me? Not a farthing! ‘There’s a 
bill standing against your name on my 
books, Mr. Hillock, which makes me 
sometimes think that there can’t be much 
good to be got from the preaching of a 
man who doesn’t pay his way.” 

The baited preacher turned his white 
face towards the speaker. 

“You know I cannot pay you, Mr. 
Joynes.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Hillock, but that is 











exactly what I do not know. Here is 
our friend Macbride here makes you a 
proposition, a most reasonable proposi- 
tion, which would enable us, perhaps, 
to recoup a trifle, the merest trifle, of 
some of the money which we have lost 
through you, — and what is your answer, 
Mr. Hillock? What is your answer, sir?’’ 

“Would you have me fall wholly away 
from my high calling?” 

“I tell you what I would not have you 
do, Mr. Hillock. I would not have you 
swindle honest men. I put it to you, 
Mrs. Hillock, if Mr. Macbride’s is not a 
most reasonable proposition. I always 
have been, and you will find that I always 
shall be, willing to supply the wants of 
your family, in the provision line, within 
reason, but then Mr. Hillock must act in 
accordance too.” 

Thus appealed to, the lady spoke. 

* T will see that Mr. Hillock does what 
you require, Mr. Joynes,—at least, it 
won’t be my fault if he doesn’t, I promise 
you that.” 

During this little discussion between 
Mr. Joynes, on one hand—very much 
on one hand—and the Rev. Ephraim 
on the other, Mr. Macbride had re- 
mained sullenly silent. His brother dea- 
con turned to him with a pleasant smile. 

“J am sure, Macbride, we can safely 
trust ourselves in Mr. Hillock’s good 
lady’s hands. I know our friend, Hil- 
lock, too well not to feel sure that he will 
listen to wisdom when it is put to him in 
a proper way.’’ Mr. Joynes, with both 
his hands held out, went and took the 
minister’s unwilling palms in his. “ My 
dear Hillock, I have always thought that 
in you we had a man of the highest 
powers. I know it now. ‘That was a 
sweet experience, ours of last night. I 
cannot doubt that its fruits will be richly 
blessed. I assure you that I look forward 
to enjoy your ministrations for many, 
many years tocome. Come along, Mac- 
bride. Perhaps you will allow me to 
send you in two or three pounds of 
steak, Mrs. Hillock, shall we say from the 
best part of the rump?” 

Mrs. Hillock thought that they might 
say so, —and said it. Then the deacons 
left the room, Mr. Joynes leading his col- 
league by the arm. Mr. Macbride did 
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not make his exit in quite so beautiful a 
frame of mind as Mr. Joynes, but still 
he went. Mr. Bryan remained behind, 
—for the moment. If they thought that 
it was for the purpose of administering 
consolation, they labored under a delu- 
sion. This was the remark he made, 
He addressed the minister. 

“ Means was found to make Balaam 
speak. It would seem that means will 
be found to make you. In Balaam’s case 
there is some mention of an ass.” 

Then he went. 

Being left alone with her husband, Mrs. 
Hillock favored him with a piece of her 
mind. 

“Well may he talk about an ass, be- 
cause I’m sure if ever there was one it 
must be you. Why couldn’t you do 
what the fellow wanted without making 
all this fuss?” It is to be feared that 
by this word “ fellow,” Mrs. Hillock al- 
luded to the senior deacon. “I’m sure 
it’s easy enough to prophesy, and while 
you are about it I wish you'd prophesy 
something good to come our way.” 

“You don’t understand,” her husband 
said. 

“Oh, don’t I! You always say that,— 
but I do, though you may think that I 
don’t. I understand that you’ve brought 
us all to beggary, and I should think 
that’s quite enough, without turning us 
out into the streets as well, — and Mac- 
bride would do it, as soon as look at us, 
I know.” 

“ ]—I think I will go to my study. 
Don’t allow me to be disturbed.” 

The minister went to the unfurnished 
uppere room which was called his study, 
followed, as he went, by the remonstrat- 
ing voice of his wife. ‘There he spent a 
bad quarter of an hour, —a quarter of 
an hour which swelled into hours, for he 
still declined to allow himself to be dis- 
turbed even when Mrs. Hillock called 
from below that dinner was ready. ‘The 
steak had come from Mr. Joynes, cut 
from the “best part of the rump.” Its 
odor pervaded the house. He had fasted 
so far. He continued to fast a little 
longer. 

He had a knotty problem to solve. 
Whence had come the inspiration of the 
previous night? Was it inspiration after 
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all? Was he, as Mr. Bryan put it, an un- 
conscious prophet? ‘These questions re- 
quired answers,—and answers he could not 
find. He himself was persuaded that it 
was not he who had spoken, but some- 
thing outside of him, — put inside of 
him, and for the moment, it “might be. 
He was not an educated man, — not, 
that is, what is understood by an edu- 
cated man to-day. It never occurred to 
him to think that there might be forces 
in nature of which he might be ignorant. 
He did not look for an explanation of 
what had happened to our wider knowl- 
edge of nature’s secrets, — for instance, 
no suggestion of hypnotism, or clairvoy- 
ance, or even of occultism, occurred to 
his mind. He was filled with a great 
fear, and the fear was this, that he had 
been possessed — not by animal magnet- 
ism, in any of its apparently endless 
variety of forms, but by the devil. 
The thought gave him no pleasure, as it 
would have done the followers of some 
of the more modern, — shall we say, — 
systems of philosophy. It oppressed him 
with horror. Better anything than to be 
a prophet on such terms as that! And 
that he should cultivate the gift, if gift 
it was, and exhibit it to congregations, — 
at the rate of a shilling a head ! — far, 
far better the scissors, and razor, and 
“hair brushed by machinery,” and the 
barber’s block ! 

Thus it will be seen that the Rev. 
Ephraim Hillock had not a just appre- 
ciation of what such a gift might be 
worth to him in good hard pounds, shil- 
lings and pence. But it was soon to be 
brought home to him, at least to a cer- 
tain extent, and in quite an unexpected 
way. 


ri. 


THe Rev. Ephraim was still wrestling 
with his doubts —and fears —when the 
handle of his study door was roughly 
turned, and, on discovering that the door 
was locked, there came a vigorous rap- 
ping at the panel. 

* Ephraim! Open the door!” 

It was his wife. Meekly he rose, and 
did her bidding. , 

“ There’s a gentleman to see 

* A gentleman?” 





you.” 
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She had a piece of pasteboard in her 
hand, which she thrust into her husband’s 
palm. It was a visiting card. She an- 
nounced the name it bore in would-be 
sonorous accents. ; 

“The Honorable Stacy Greenham.” 

“Honorable by courtesy, but not in 
fact.” A figure appeared from behind 
the lady’s back, at which the minister 
stared aghast. “It is one of the little 
fictions of the day. Pardon me, madam, 
for having followed you upstairs, but I 
was anxious to save you an unnecessary 
journey down again.” ‘The lady stared 
at him in silence. ‘ Might I venture to 
ask your permission to see Mr. Hillock, — 
alone?” 

With one of those sounds which are 
described as “sniffs,” the lady went 
downstairs. Uninvited the stranger en- 
tered the study. Mr. Hillock mechan- 
ically closed the door behind him. ‘The 
visitor presented a spectacle not often 
seen in that part of Battersea. He was 
absolutely radiant. He was a handsome 
man, and he was beautifully dressed. 
He wore “ lemon kids,” and his polished 
boots were spotless. A costly flower was 
in his button hole. He was tall, a cord- 
less eyeglass was in his eye, and about 
him there was the merest suspicion of a 
swagger. But then nature meant some 
men to swagger,—and here was one. 
He looked at the minister, and the minis- 
ter looked at him. 

“Charmed to meet you, Mr. Hillock, 
charmed. I had the greatest difficulty 
in finding you, but I knew that I was 
bound to find you in the end.” Mr. 
Hillock bowed. He was about to ask to 
what he was indebted for the honor, but 
the words hung fire. The visitor sat 
down in the chair from which the Rev. 
Ephraim had risen to open the door. 
With his gloved fingers he smoothed the 
nap of his hat. 

“ Bianca won, — by a head.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“] say Bianca won, — by a head.” 
“Yes, I understand what you say. It 
your meaning I fail to catch.” 

“‘T suppose you are taking a little rise 
out of me, Mr. Hillock?” 

The Rev. Ephraim blushed. He was 
not wholly ignorant of the meaning of 
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slang, and the idea of “taking a little 
rise’ out of such a gorgeous gentleman 
quite startled him. 

“Who is Bianca?” 

“Who is Bianca? If you don’t know 
don’t know who should.” 

“| know?”’ 

“‘T suppose you’re getting at me, Mr. 


_ 
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lighted to explain. In fact, it is the desire 
to have an explanation which has brought 
me here. It isn’t often I go to church, 
unless you’re in the country, and then 
sometimes you’re bound to go — looks so 
deuced odd to make yourself conspicu- 
ous !—and I never was in a chapel until 
last night. I was over here looking for a 





‘* How do 


Hillock. / never heard her 
fore, — she’s a rank outsider. 
she’d win.” 

“T said she’d win! Win what?” 

“The Brighton Cup.” 

“Mr.—” the Rev. Ephraim glanced 
at the card he was holding in his hand — 
!” A dreadful suspicion 


name be- 
You said 


“ Mr. Greenham ! 
crossed his mind,— could this resplen- 
dent vision be stark mad? 

“Mr. Hillock!” A pause ensued. 
They stared at each other. Then the 
stranger said, “If you are really in ear- 
nest, this is even queerer than I thought 
it was.”’ 

“In earnest! May I ask you for an 
explanation? I assure you, sir, that I 
have no notion of what it is you mean.” 


“No! Odd! Very! Shall be de- 


Hillock! Swept the board all round!” 


friend of mine, as nice a little girl as you 
ever saw, by gad, and a pretty steady goer 
— for a woman, don’t you know — when 
it came on cats and dogs. ‘There wasn’t 
a cab anywhere, —shouldn’t think the 
place could support one, by the looks of 
it—so I jumped inside the first door 
that was handy. I was just about to 
apoiogize for intruding, when I found it 
was a chapel, — your chapel, Mr. Hillock, 
really now, and there were you, going it 
like blazes, on a platform sort of thing at 
the end. I saw I was in for a penny, so 
I thought I might as well be in for a 
pound, so I sat down and listened.’’ At 
this point of his narrative Mr. Greenham 
paused, and, putting his elbows on the 


table, addressed this inquiry to Mr. Hil- ° 


lock, “ Do you drink?” 
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«“ Drink !” cried the minister, in amaze. 

“| thought it might be drink, but now 
I think it wasn’t.” Mr. Greenham went on 
with his story. “ I don’t know if you know 
that you foretold a fire at Philadelphia.” 
The visitor told off the items on his fin- 
cers — “ The death of Lorimer, — who’s a 
cousin of mine, but that’s no odds — the 
Nottingham murder, the Pullman smash, 
the St. Petersburg burst-up, and that 
Bianca would win by a head. ‘That was 
what fastened on my mind, that Bianca 
would win by a head. So when I got 
home I reached down my Ruff, and I 
found that Bianca was by Dante out of 
Beatrice, and that she was entered for 
the Brighton cup. I looked at the bet- 
ting list, and sure enough, there she was, 
a rank outsider with anything against her 
you liked to ask. I thought that this 
was queer, but I’m too old to take the 
word from tipsters, and a tip from the 
pulpit, though that is scarcely the place 
from which we expect to get one, would 
not, as a rule, be good enough even for 
a raw one. But this morning, when I 
saw that you’d brought off all your other 
events — down to the St. Petersburg 
burst-up—I said to myself, ‘ Hang it, I’ll 
have ashy at Bianca!’ I put on all I 
could get them to take, and I had a shy, 
and she’s upset all the pots, and pulled 
me through, and won in style, as you said 
she would, by a head. Of course I 
haven’t touched the coin as yet, but 
here’s a pony to buy some new cushions 
for the chapel, for harder seats I never 
sat upon, — never! not evenas a boy!” 
Mr. Greenham, taking out his pocket- 
book, placed some bank notes on the 
table. Having done so, he looked up at 
the Rev. Ephraim. “I propose that we 
go into partnership.” 

“Go into partnership !”’ 

Mr. Hillock put his hand to his head. 
It seemed to him that throughout the 
day he had been living in a continuous 
nightmare, the climax of which had come 
at last. 

“T suppose you can turn on the tap 
whenever you please?” 

“Turn on the tap whenever I please !” 

“T mean that I suppose you can al- 
ways repeat the performance of last night 
without being wound up, so to speak, to 
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go.” Rev. Ephraim stared at his ques- 
tioner, wondering, mistily, if it was Ae 
who was going mad. “Tell me, for in- 
stance, some of to-morrow’s winners. 
Who'll take the Rothschild Plate?” 

“Skipping Rope.” 

“Skipping Rope? 
at very short prices. 
ling ?”’ 

“ Ben Bolt.” 

“Ben Bolt! Pretty well up in the 
betting, but still not a first ranker. And 
the Park Stakes?” 

“ Lady-bird.” 

* Lady-bird ? 


Ah, she’s favorite, 
And the Mile Sel- 


Well, I’m not surprised. 


I thought myself she’d pull it off. And 
the Hunt Cup?” 

‘“‘'Tearaway.” 

“Tearaway! No! Never! I say, 
won’t we pull it off again! George, we 
shall want a cart to carry the win! 


There are two other races on the card, 
but we’ll let them be,—-it would be a 
pity not to let some of the other beggars 
have a chance.” 

Mr. Greenham had taken out a small 
note book, in which he was entering some 
names. 

“Mr. Greenham, you— you don’t mean 
to say that you are going to risk money 
on anything I have said?” 

“Risk! Not I! There’s no risk about 
a certainty.” 

“But, Mr. Greenham,-— listen, sir, to 
me.” 

Mr. Hillock came and laid his emaci- 
ated hand upon the other’s arm. With 
surprise Mr. Greenham noted his exces- 
sive agitation. 

“T say, Hillock, you don’t seem well. 
What’s the matter with you? Have you 
got any brandy in the room?” 

“JT am quite well. I want no brandy. 
But I wish you to understand me, sir, — 
it was not I who spoke just then.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When you asked me who would win 
the races. It was not I who answered. 
I do not know the names of any horses. 
It was something within me which spoke 
against my will.” 

Mr. Greenham stared at him keenly 
for a moment. Then he moved to the 
window. 


“Cracked,” he said to himself. “I 








thought so. Case of unconscious second 
sight. Brain plays a double part. Ex- 
terior impressions are, so to speak, auto- 
matically impinged from without.’ He 
returned to the minister with a cheerful 
smile upon his face. ‘“‘ Never mind where 
the voice comes from, so long as it 
comes. It will make our fortunes if it 
only keeps on coming.” 

“ But horse racing!’? The Rev. Eph- 
raim gave a little gesture of repulsion. 
“Betting! Gambling! Sir, I cannot 
touch these things.” 

Mr. Greenham surveyed him with what 
appeared to be an air of amusement. 

“ All right, Mr. Hillock, I'll do the 
touching, and you do the tipping — or 
let some one else do the tipping through 
your lips, it comes to the same thing, 
you know, and we’ll share the coin be- 
tween us.” 

“But, Mr. Greenham —” 

“There’s another thing.’’ Slipping his 
note book into his pocket, Mr. Green- 
ham interrupted the minister with the 
most business-like air in the world. 
“Backing winners is all very well, but I 
think we can do better than that. You 
can’t take more than a certain amount of 
money out of the ring, even if you take 
it all. Pencillers will soon smell a rat if 
your luck is too persistent, then they'll 
cut the prices all to pieces, if they don’t 
decline to deal. ‘The Stock Exchange is 
our game, dear boy. Think of what we 
could do with a gift like yours! For 
instance, you spotted the Great Northern 
dividend, and foretold a fall of five in 
Brighton ‘As.’ Carry the thing a little 
farther, and, by George ! all the Exchanges 
of the world are ours to plunder. If you 
only have to turn a handle to tell how the 
market will range, say, this day next 
week, why, there’s no operation, even of 
most fabulous magnitude, which we shall 
not be able to carry through with perfect 
safety. Three or four coups on a first- 
rate scale, and we shall have made fortunes 
which will make those American Croesuses 
fall down at our feet and worship. Think 
of it, Mr. Hillock! Cultivate your gift 
if youcan! I must be off now, to see 
about making the best of our book for 
to-morrow — Tearaway’s now at a price 
which will make some of them fit to tear 
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their hair when they see his number’s 
up — you will find my address upon my 
card, and on my honor, Mr. Hillock, | 
never felt greater pleased in making an 
acquaintance in the whole course of my 
life.” \ 

The eloquent Mr. Greenham had taken 
the Rev. Ephraim’s hand, and shaken it, 
and vanished from the room, before the 
minister had fully realized that his visitor 
intended going. Mr. Hillock remained 
exactly in the same attitude in which Mr. 
Greenham had left him, endeavoring, ap- 
parently, to collect his scattered thoughts. 
And in that attitude he remained while 
footsteps were heard advancing up the 
stairs, — footsteps which proved to be 
those of his wife, for, with characteristic 
impetuosity, that lady came hastening 
into the room. 

“Ephraim ! What did that man want?” 

Mr. Hillock did not seem to know. 
He put his hands up to his head. It 
seemed to him that he was in some 
dreadful dream from which. strive as he 
would, he could not wake. 

“Do you hear me, Ephraim, — what 
is it that man wanted?” 

‘* He wanted — my dear, I can scarcely 
tell you what it is he wanted.” 

Mrs. Hillock’s restless eyes had been 
searching round the room. ‘They lighted 
on something which was on the table. 
She went and snatched that something 
up. It was the “pony” which Mr. 
Greenham had left behind him to pur- 
chase cushions for the chapel. 

“Ephraim, what is this?” Mrs. Hil- 
lock spoke with quite a gasp. ‘“ Bank- 
notes !— Five !— Of five pounds each! 
— Ephraim, what is this?” 

There was real passion in her voice. 
She stared at the rustling pieces of pa- 
per as though they were emanations from 
on high. 

“‘ They are for cushions for the chapel.” 

“Cushions for the chapel !”’ 

“ He said, — I think he said they were 
for cushions for the chapel.” 

“ You think he said! Ephraim, you’re 
a fool! No, never! They shall never 
take them from us for such tomfoolery, — 
not while we have to go in rags.’”’ Fold- 
ing them up, she thrust them into the 
bosom of her dress as though they were 
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some sacred thing. “Tell me exactly 
what it was he said, and what it was he 
wanted.” 

“My dear, I scarcely know myself 
what it was he wanted. I think, for one 
thing, that he wanted me to go into part- 
nership.” 

‘He wanted you to go into partner- 
ship !”’ 

“He says that in my address last night 
I stated that a certain horse would win a 
race.” ‘The minister spoke slowly, paus- 
ing slightly between each word. “That 
horse has won, and by its winning he has 
won a large sum of money. And he 
wishes me to go on telling him of other 
horses which will win races, and he offers 
to share his gains with me.” 

“Of course you said that you would.” 

“That I would what?” 

“Do what he wanted!” 

“My dear, you don’t understand. 
This man makes money by attending 
races, — he’s a gambler!” 

“Well! What of that?” 

«Ellen, I am a preacher of the Word !” 

The little man said this with an air of 
deprecation which was almost painful in 
its timidity. His wife tossed her head 
with a contemptuous gesture. ez, 
preacher of the Word !”’ she cried. 

“Yes, Ellen, a preacher of the Word 
—God’s Word!” 

The little man pointed towards the 
ceiling of the room, as though suggesting 
that that way was the way to Heaven. 
She turned on him almost with ferocity. 

“Ephraim, you’ve been a fool your 
whole life long, but don’t you be now 
the greatest fool that ever yet you’ve 
been. You’re not the man I thought 
you were. You're a prophet. I’ve been 
thinking of it all day downstairs, and you 
know that a prophet’s not born every 
year, —not a real one, Ephraim. And I 
beg you, on my bended knees, not to 
throw the chance away.” 

“The chance!” ‘The little man cov- 
ered his face with his hands, all trem- 
bling. 

“Yes, the chance, I say. And, for 
goodness sake, don’t go on like that, — 
bear up, and be a man! ‘Think of all 
we’ve gone through, think of how we’ve 
starved, think of the debt we’re in! If 
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you were to die to-morrow, what would 
become of me, and of the children, — 
or what will become of us even if you 


live? We can’t go on like this for 
ever! We can’t always live without a 


penny piece! You’re my husband, just 
as much as I’m your wife, and I tell you 
you’ve no right to keep on dragging us 
down into shame and misery. You’ve a 
chance, you’ve a great chance now, — 
you’re a prophet, Ephraim, you know you 
are!" 

“Yes, I’m a prophet!” He _ stood 
before her with uncovered face. He 
was filled with a curious exaltation, which 
positively made him seem to have in- 
creased in height, as had been the case 
the night before, on the dais at the 
chapel. “And I will tell you what will 
come. Death will come, quickly, to both 
of us, first to me, and then to you.” 

“Ephraim!” She clutched him by 
the arm. ‘Don’t talk like that!” 

“Yes, but I’m a _ prophet, wife, a 
prophet! And I see it all! Soon we 
shall be taken, and the children will be 
left, but—I cannot see if they will 
starve.” 

The exaltation died away as suddenly 
as itcame. ‘The last words were spoken 
almost in a whisper. 

“Ephraim!” Mrs. Hillock cast fright- 
ened glances round the room. ‘You 
shouldn’t talk like that.” 

He looked at her with a face of agony. 

“Tt was not I who spoke. It is some- 
thing within me which speaks against my 
will. I think it is an evil spirit which 
possesses me.” 

There was silence. 

“Ephraim, you don’t mean — that — 
we soon shall die.” 

‘Ellen, if we live we are the Lord’s, 


and if we die we are the Lord’s. His 
will be done.” 
“Ephraim!” It was the woman’s 


turn to cover her face with her hands. 
“You have made me feel quite ill!” 

Moving away from her, he went and 
stood before the window, — as Mr. Green- 
ham had done. When he spoke again, 
it was to ask a question. 

“Ellen, do you think that I am going 
mad ?”’ 

“Ephraim !” 
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“T don’t know. There is something 
wrong. I cannot think what it is. I 
have sometimes wondered if the prophets 
were not madmen, — inspiration may 
mean madness, in a sense. Perhaps I 
am a madman, too.” She _ listened, 
watching him, trembling in spite of 
herself. But in her there was a strong 
vein of common sense which was ap- 
parently lacking in him just then. With 
an effort she regained her self control. 
She brought the conversation back to 
mundane matters. 

“T tell you what it is, you’ll be both ill 
and mad if you don’t take more care of 
yourself, and goodness knows I’ve got 
enough on my hands already. You 
haven’t eaten anything since I don’t 
know when. You come down stairs with 
me. I left a bit of the steak which 
Joynes sent in. IT’ll cook it for your tea, 
—though supper is what it is more like 
to be.” 

With meek acquiescence the minister 
obeyed his wife’s behest. They went 
downstairs, — she leading the van. When 
they were about half way down, he 
stopped, with an exceeding bitter cry. 

“ Ellen!” 

Startled, she looked round. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?” 

‘“Mary’s in the square!” 
their youngest born. 

“Well, what of that? Drat the man, 
isn’t she always in the square !” 

“‘She’s playing in the road! A cart is 
running over her! Oh, my God!” 

There was a thud. The Rev. Ephraim 
had fallen on the stairs. If it had not 
been for the presence of his wife in front 
of him, he would have fallen to the bot- 
tom of the flight. As it was, she broke 
his fall. It needed but a moment’s glance 
to show that he had fainted. 


Mary was 
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“Well, this is a pretty state of things! 
It’s something to have a prophet in the 
family, I’m sure.” 

He was a little man, she was a good 
sized woman. She bore him down the 
remainder of the stairs into the sitting- 
room below. Laying him on the horse- 
hair sofa, she proceeded to adopt meas- 
ures for his restoration. As she did so, 
she communed within herself. 

“Mary run over! It can’t be! And 
she such a careful child! If he means 
to keep going on like this, this will be a 
pleasant house to live in. I'll have in 
Dr. Barnes to look at him.” ‘The Rev. 
Ephraim opened his eyes. ‘ Now keep 
still! Don’t excite yourself! You've 
done mischief enough already, I do 
hope.” 

There was a commotion in the street. 
People went hurrying past the window. 
The door was burst open. <A boy came 
running in. It was John, their eldest 
hope. 

“ Mother,” he cried, with that capacity 
for blurting out unpleasant truths with 
which children are so copiously endowed, 
‘“‘ Mary’s been run over in the square!” 

Martha, their second, appeared at his 
back, all anxiety not to be outdone by 
her brother. And she wasn’t. 

‘‘A cart’s cut her all to pieces,’’ she 
said. 

‘“‘What!” screamed the mother, as 
well she might. 

The Rev. Ephraim sat up on the sofa. 
He put his hand to his brow. 

“It was an evil spirit which possessed 
me,” he said. 

His wife turned on him with indigna- 
tion. 

“It’s a nice thing to have a prophet in 
the family, I’m sure!” 

(To be concluded.) 
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DENVER. 


By Thomas Tonge. 








Union Depot. 


HE Denver of 1859, over seven 

hundred miles west of the then 

nearest railroad point, has been 
described as an indiscriminate collection 
of tents, sheeted wagons, shanties and 
dug-outs, inhabited exclusively by men 
who had been attracted thither by the 
discoveries of local placer mines. ‘The 
Denver of 1892 is a_ beautiful, well 
ordered metropolis of over one hundred 
and fifty thousand people. In August of 
the present year more than one hundred 
thousand visitors, from every state in the 
Union, flocked thither to. the Knights 
Templar Triennial Conclave held in the 
city. That conclave alone established, 
had proof been needed, that Denver has 
become a great city in her resources, her 
ability, her hospitality, her thoroughness 
in what she undertakes. Chicago, with 
her seven trunk lines to Denver, was un- 
able to carry all the persons wishing to 
travel from that city to the conclave, 
and had to cease selling railroad tickets. 
Denver received the vast crowd at one 
depot, as it arrived, without a railroad 
blockade and without a hitch of any 
kind; every visitor was provided with 
room and board at reasonable prices, and 
two thousand listed rooms remained un- 
called for during the entire conclave. 
Probably fifty thousand persons more 
could have been comfortably cared for. 


The railroad authorities state that one 
hundred and twenty thousand visitors 
were in Denver on the day of the 
Knights Templar parade, yet every one 
was properly taken care of. ‘The visitors 
were loud in their expressions of satisfac- 
tion, and often of surprise, to find what a 
magnificent city Denver is— in the char- 
acter of its institutions, the size and sta- 
bility of its public and private buildings, 
the extent of its manufacturing industries, 
the importance of its stores and various 
business establishments, and the beauty 
of its streets. We mention the visit of 
this great body of people in this promi- 
nent way, because the visit was recent 
and the people were representative. 
Probably the great majority of the 
visitors had hitherto regarded Denver as 
a city depending for its prosperity on the 
one industry of mining. This delusion is 
fostered by the ideas imbibed by the 
present adult generation of native Ameri- 
cans from the school-books of from 
twenty-five to forty years ago. The mis- 
leading literature of half a century made 
a lasting impression. Major Pike, the 
leader of an expedition in 1805, officially 
reported it as his opinion that the Mis- 
souri River would stem the advance of 
civilization westward. Major Long in 
1820 corroborated Major Pike. General 
John C. Fremont crossed the plains and 
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the Rocky Mountains in 1842-4 without 
at all realizing the agricultural possibili- 
ties of this far West. ‘The geographies used 
in the public schools of the older states 
perpetuated the delusion of the existence 
of a Great American Desert between the 
Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, while 
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eight years after the Civil War General 
Hazen told the readers of the orth 
American Review that — 

“we had then reached the western limit of our 
agricultural resources, that there was little good 
land for a distance of one hundred miles 
east of the one hundredth meridian, while 
west of that there was only an insignificant 
portion — one acre in a hundred — that 
could ever have appreciable value for agri- 
cultural purposes.” 

All these predictions and _ theories 
have been utterly falsified by actual 
results. Unfortunately, the railroads 
reaching Denver from the East 
traverse, in western Kansas, western 
Nebraska and eastern Colorado, vast 
practically treeless plains that are not 
even green except in the spring 
(although covered with very nutri- 
tious grasses), beyond the present reach 
of artificial irrigation, and conveying to 
the uninitiated eastern mind, accustomed 
from early childhood to the green fields 
and luxuriant timber of a lower altitude 
and more humid climate, the mistaken 
impression that the soil of the country so 
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traversed is worthless. 


After travelling 
over such a barren country, it is naturally 
a great surprise to arrive at a city of the 


size and character of Denver. It is no 
wonder that the question arises in the 
mind of every such visitor: What sup- 
ports Denver? 

The answer to the question is, that 
Colorado, which equals in area the whole 
of New England and the state of New 
York put together, has greater and more 
varied resources than probably any other 
state in the American Union; that the 
present and future growth of Denver is 
and will be the natural outcome of those 
resources, viz., (1) mineral wealth; (2) 
agriculture and horticulture, chiefly con- 
ducted by means of artificial irrigation ; 
(3) manufacturing development arising 
from a combination of local raw mate- 
rials, cheap fuel, increasing local markets, 
and the advantage of geographical loca- 
tion and railroad distributing facilities ; 
(4) and by no means least, her climatic 
advantages and scenic attractions. Let 
us briefly consider these points in order. 

It is true that the discovery of gold in 
placer or surface deposits led the first 
emigrants to Colorado. The founders of 
Denver were gold hunters. In 1859, 
gold was discovered in Gilpin County, 
and soon afterwards in Clear Creek and 
Boulder Counties. In subsequent years 
the discoveries of gold and silver in 
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Leadville, Aspen, Ouray and other dis- 
tricts now of world-wide reputation, and 
last fall and spring the wonderful discov- 
eries at Creede, Cripple Creek and Cop- 
per Rock, in ground that had been 
tramped over for thirty years without a 
suspicion of the treasures that lay be- 
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neath, even up to the grass roots in some 
cases, have led to an immense develop- 
ment of mining. In connection with this 
wonderful development of mining in Colo- 
rado, and its subsidiary industry, smelt- 
ing, it may here be mentioned that in 
1864, Mr. N. P. Hill, a native of Orange 
County, New York, then professor of 
chemistry at Brown University in Provi- 
dence, visited the mines of Gilpin County, 
which were the only mines in the terri- 
tory worked at that time. He was im- 
pressed with the waste which the methods 
then used for the reduction of ore in- 
volved. At that time there were no 
smelters and no mills 

that could treat the re- | 
fractory ores without 
great loss of gold, and 
the discouraged miners 
were abandoning the 
district. In 1865, he 
returned to Colorado, 
and on careful investi- 
gation became con- 
vinced of the great 
possibilities of the dis- 
trict. Collecting about 
seventy tons of mineral 
from the different 


mines, he shipped them to Swansea, Wales, for 
treatment by the smelters there, and spent the 
winter of 1865-6 in close application to the 
Having mastered the in- 
formation sought, he returned to Boston, and, in 
the spring of 1867, organized the Boston & 
This company 
Black Hawk, 
which resulted in the revival of the local mining 
industry, and gave it an impetus which 


study of the processes. 


Colorado Smelting Company. 
erected the necessary works at 


launched it 
on its sub- 
sequent ca- 
reer of great 
success. The 
company re- 
quiring a 
more exten- 
sive plant 
and a more 
central loca- 
tion, in 
1998 tTe- 
moved to a 


point near Ernest & Cranmer Block. 
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Denver, appropriately named Argo. This 
is but one instance among many of 
the extent to which the brains and capi- 
tal of New England have developed Colo- 
rado and built up Denver. The full 
product of the works, from the beginning 
to the present time, in gold, silver and 
copper, is over $70,000,000, steadily in- 
creasing from $270,886, in 1868, to 
$5,564,593, in 1891. Mr. Hill has since 
gained a national reputation politically as 
one of the United States senators from 
Colorado ; and in the business way he is 
associated with the development of the 
Colorado oil fields and other enterprises. 

From the 
small begin- 
ning in 
1858, to 
1870, the 
average 
yearly pro- 
duction of 
all the pre- 
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cious metals in Colorado amounted only 
to two million five hundred thousand 
dollars. Since then the increase has been 
constant up to the present time. From 
1858 to 1891 inclusive, Colorado pro- 
duced gold, silver, lead, and copper of 
the total value of nearly four hundred 
million dollars. 

In addition to the above, according to 
the conservative statement of Professor 
Arthur Lakes, who occupies the chair of 
geology of the Colorado State School of 
Mines at Golden, the state possesses at 
least eighteen thousand square miles of 
coal, which have as yet been only super- 
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ficially worked, though the annual output 
has risen from seventy thousand tons in 
1873 to three million five hundred thou- 
sand tons in 1891, with capabilities of 
indefinite expansion in the future. As 
to the iron resources of the state, it has 
been stated by such competent authority 
as Congressman Kelly of Pennsylvania, 
that Gunnison County, Colorado, alone 
has more hematite iron opened up than 
has been found in the entire state of 
Pennsylvania, while other counties also 
possess large deposits. As yet, how- 
ever, these iron resources have been 
but slightly utilizec. 

The quarrying industry has 
also become an_ increasing 
item of wealth, the annual 


value of the output being 
estimated at three million 


dollars, large quantities being 
shipped to Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Missouri River cities, 
while Denver alone took in 
1891 10,426 cars of sandstone 
and 1,471 cars of granite. 
Although the mineral 
wealth of Colorado attracted 
the first immigrants, and the 
mining industry is still viewed 
by people at a distance as 
constituting the leading in- 
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dustry of the state, the agricultural 
and horticultural product of the state 
has, in recent years, exceeded the 
mineral in value. The triumph of agri- 
culture in Colorado is the great wonder 
of western civilization. So recently as 
1880, Colorado made large purchases of 
grainand hay from Kansas and Nebraska, 
and there were only six hundred miles of 





Hon. Henry R Wolcott. 


irrigating canals in the state. To-day 
there are twelve thousand miles of main 
irrigating canals in Colorado, and an 
equal mileage of laterals or distributing 
canals, by means of which millions of 
acres of the most fertile soil yield much 
heavier crops per acre than the best 
farms of New England. A correspond- 
ing development has taken place in hor- 
ticulture, and Colorado is fast coming to 
the front with its orchards and vineyards, 
the western slope of the state promising 
fair to become a rival of California in 
peaches and similar fruits. The fruit is 
exceedingly fair, highly colored, and of 
fine flavor. 

The development of the mining and 
agricultural industries, and the correspond- 
ing increase of population, have naturally 
been accompanied by the establishment 
of manufacturing industries in Denver. 
Perhaps the leading of these industries 


is smelting ; the three smelting works in 
Denver produced in 1891 gold, silver, 
lead and copper to the value of no less 
than $24,485,135. In 1870 the annual 
value of the manufactures of Denver 
was $608,800, in 1801 it was forty-six 
million dollars. The manufacturing in- 
terests represented twenty-one million 
dollars of invested capital and employed 
eight thousand persons, earning four 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
monthly. 

This wonderful increase in manufactur- 
ing has been largely brought about by the 
fact that Denver is the great railroad 
centre of the trans-Missouri states. The 
first railroad to Denver, the Denver Paci- 
fic (connecting Denver with the Union 
Pacific at Cheyenne), was completed and 
opened in June, 1870. ‘To-day the mile- 


r . 





Generai R. W. Woodbury 


age of the railroads centering at Denver 
is 26,893 miles; the mileage of the rail- 
roads centering at Chicago is only eight 
thousand miles more. 

The president and leading spirit of the 
company which built the first railroad to 
Denver in 1870, was Governor John 
Evans, who first came to Colorado in 
1861 as the governor of the then terri- 
tory, by the appointment of his personal 
friend, President Lincoln. 

Governor Evans also has the distinc- 
tion of having been the president and 











Ex-Governor William Gilpin, 


leading spirit of the company which built 
the Denver and South Park Railroad from 
Denver to Leadville (now a branch of 
the Union Pacific system) and of the 
company which built the Denver & New 
Orleans Railroad (now the Fort Worth 
branch of the Union Pacific) which gave 
Denver direct access to Galveston and 
New Orleans, bringing tide water in the 
Gulf of Mexico practically 1,000 miles 
nearer than the Atlantic seaboard. He 
was also the president and 
leading spirit of the com- 
pany which built the first 
street cable railroad in Den- 
ver; and as an individual 
he built the first three-story 
brick building in Denver, 
hauling the iron work in 
wagons across the plains, 
six hundred miles, from the 
Missouri River, before the 
advent of railroads. He 
also built the first eight- 
story building in Denver. 
In fact, he has been a pro- 
minent figure and active 
worker for thirty years in 
every movement having for 
its object the upbuilding 
and welfare of Denver 
and Colorado. 

By means of the network 
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of trans-Missouri railroads of which Den- 
ver is the hub, the products of her factories 
and workshops are distributed throughout 
the entire country lying between the Mis- 
souri River and the Pacific coast, and be- 
tween the British and Mexican frontiers. 

So much for the material causes of 
Denver’s growth from a population of 
4,731 in 1870 to over 150,000 in 1892. 
But the climatic advantages have also 
been a most potent factor. The propo- 
sition that health has a commercial value 
is one that will be accepted, we think, 
without argument. One eminent author- 
ity says that “the climate of Denver has 
been the magnet which has drawn hither- 
wards more of her residents and wealth 
than any other single attraction.” There 
are some cold days in winter and some 
hot ones in summer, but seldom the ex- 
tremes of either; and because of the 
absence of humidity from the atmosphere 
uncomfortable days are almost unknown. 
One great charm of the Colorado climate 
is the continuous enjoyment of bright 
sunshine. From observations taken by 
the late F. J. B. Crane of Denver, it is 
shown that from July 20, 1872, to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1885, there were but 32 days 
on which the sun failed to appear. From 
October 30, 1879, to February 5, 1881, 
not a day passed upon which the sun was 
obscured during the entire time. Ac- 





Hotel Metropole. 
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Brown’s Palace Hotel. 


cording to the observations of the U. S. 
Signal Service Bureau, the average tem- 
perature is 49.1 (the average maximum 
being 79.2 and the average minimum 
19.7); the average rainfall, or melted 
snow, 14.95 inches; the average number 
of days per annum on which rain or snow 
fell, 81 ; average number of sunny days, 
340. Need it be wondered that such a 
climate has attracted many thousands of 
persons suffering from diseases of the 
chest, particularly pulmonary consump- 
tion or asthma. ‘They have come from 
every state in the Union and from coun- 
tries beyond the sea, bringing brains, 
energy and capital. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there are in Denver and 
Colorado thousands of persons, in ap- 
parent good health, who would have died 
from consumption, asthma or kindred 
complaints except for their removal from 
their former homes. 

These statements combine to show that 
Denver is not a freak, but the natural 
effect of tangible causes, — which causes 
will continue to increase the effect as the 
years progress. 

What is the Denver of to-day? It is, 
for one thing, a city of brick and stone, 
where frame houses are no longer built. 
Its recent rapid growth may be gauged 
from the fact that the official permits for 
buildings within the city limits, from 
1881 to 1891 inclusive, aggregate over 


$50,000,000, while the building in the 
suburbs outside the city limits, for which 
no permit is required, has been corre- 
spondingly great. 

In the front rank of its buildings let 
us take its churches and schools. The 
aim in Denver has ever been to have the 
best schools possible and the best churches 
possible. There are nearly roo church 
organizations, including practically every 
denomination, some of which have mag- 
nificent houses of worship costing 
$250,000. 

But the glory of Denver is its public 
schools, models of architectural beauty 
and constructed after the most approved 
modern ideas. Many of the ward schools 
cost from $60,000 to $70,000 ; while the 
East Denver High School, occupying a 
full block in the middle of the city, is 
valued at $325,000, and has but one 
rival in the world among high school 
buildings. ‘The public schools of Denver 
elicit universal enconiums from all East- 
ern visitors interested in educational 
subjects. 

The University of Denver, under the 
direction of the Methodist Church, ad- 
mitting both sexes ; Wolfe Hall, an Epis- 
copal seminary for young ladies; the 
College of the Sacred Heart, under 
Catholic supervision; St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy (the Sisters of Loretto) for young 
ladies ; St. John’s College, an Episcopal 
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school for boys, — are all flourishing in- 
stitutions, admirable in their efficiency. 
The building of the Ladies College (Bap- 
tist) will cost, complete, $250,000. The 
Westminster University (Presbyterian) 
has one building now in course of erec- 
tion which will cost $150,000, and to this 
two other buildings will be added. Many 
students are received from eastern cities 
whose parents wish them to have the 
benefit of the Denver climate. It has 
been well said, that Denver’s churches 
and schools are unexcelled in any city on 
the continent. The city also has two 
fine public libraries, and numerous lit- 
erary, art and musical societies. 

Passing to the public buildings, we note 
first the State Capitol, built of beautiful 
Colorado gray granite at a cost of three 
million dollars, now approaching comple- 
tion. The buildings standing next in 
value and importance are perhaps busi- 
ness blocks. The Brown Palace Hotel, a 
nine story palace costing one million two 
hundred thousand dollars, was opened 
just in time for the recent conclave. 





The Boston Build- 
ing is a most in- 
spiring business 
block. It sug- 
gests again how 
much Denver 
owes to her citi- 
zens from New 
England ; as men- 
tion may here 
properly be made 
of Hon. H. R. 
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Wolcott, a native of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, who came to Colorado in 1869 and 
was connected with the Boston & Colorado 
Smelting Company for seventeen years, 
Largely owing to his exertions and influ- 
ence, this Boston Building, which cost 
over six hundred thousand dollars, exclu- 
sive of its site, was erected in Denver 
with eastern capital, the material used 
being Manitou red sandstone ; and more 
recently through the same influence the 
Equitable Building, costing one million 
four hundred thousand dollars, exclusive 
of site, also with eastern capital, the 
material used being Colorado red granite 
and yellow Roman building tile. These 
are two of the finest buildings in the city. 
Mr. Wolcott was also instrumental in the 
Denver Club erecting a handsome home 
for itself; in the organizing of the Over- 
land Park Club, which furnishes first-class 
race meetings; in the ‘establishing in 
Denver of a large cotton factory, utilizing 
considerable eastern capital; and in the 
removal from Massachusetts to Denver 
of a knitting factory ; besides which he is 
interested in other 
local manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 
Few men have 
greater faith in the 
future of Denver 
than Mr. Wolcott. 

The handsome 
Denver _ buildings 
are too numerous 
to detail. The 
County Court 





Denver Residences, 
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Wolfe Hall, Female Seminary. 


House, the Tabor Opera House, the 
Windsor Hotel (built with British capi- 
tal), the Ernest and Cranmer Building, 
the People’s National Bank Building, 
the Metropole Hotel, the Mining Ex- 
change and the Masonic Temple are all 
fine structures. Other large buildings 
are now under way. ‘The hotels of Den- 
ver can accommodate twenty-five thou- 
sand visitors. A special feature of Denver 
buildings is that men who have made 
large fortunes locally invest them locally, 
a favorite method 
being the erection 
of a business block 
in the heart of the 
city. The large busi- 
ness buildings indi- 
cate clearly the great 
variety, beauty and 
value of the granites 
and sandstones of 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which, on ac- 
count of their 
nearness, are com- 
paratively cheap and 
are used lavishly 
where less favored 
cities must use brick. The stores of 
Denver invariably excite astonishment 
from eastern visitors on account of their 
size, elegance, equipment, and the large 
stocks of fine goods carried. 

But the chief pride of Denver is in its 
homes, which rank with those of the 
leading eastern cities, and in point of 
elegance and comfort are unsurpassed by 
those of any city of its size in America. 
The beautiful villas on Capitol Hill are 
occupied not only by the business and 


eee 
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™ professional men of the city, 
but by the mine owners, cat- 
tle owners, etc., from all parts 
of Colorado and the Rocky 
Mountains. As soon as a 
mine proves a bonanza, its 
owner moves to Denver and 
establishes himself in a hand- 
some home on the hill, where 
his wife and family can have 
the benefit of the social and 
educational advantages which 
Denver affords. It is the same 
with western men in other 
lines of business. As soon as financial 
means admit, they gravitate to Denver. 
Others come from the East, attracted by 
the salubrious climate and the excep- 
tional opportunities Colorado offers for 
the safe and remunerative investment of 
capital. The homes of such men are 
luxurious, succeeding one another in in- 
finitely various styles of architecture, and 
rivalling each other in attractiveness. 
Sufficient space is devoted to each resi- 
dence to admit of beautiful lawns, a little 





Denver High School. 


landscape gardening and shade trees, 
while wide stone sidewalks from Colorado 
quarries line the streets on either side. 
Inside these homes are found all the sur- 
roundings of culture and refinement which 


wealth can purchase and good taste 
select. The equipages of many of the 


citizens would do credit to the fashion- 
able drives of cities with a history of 
centuries. The homes of less wealthy 
citizens, down to the wage earners, all 
partake of most attractive features. 








Denver possesses a Chamber of Com- 
merce with several hundred members. 
In connection with this another son of 
New England may be fitly mentioned — 
Hon. R. W. Woodbury, a native of New 
Hampshire, who migrated to Colorado in 
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1884, his rare gift for the management 
of business affairs caused him to be 
elected president of the chamber, to 
which position he was twice re-elected, 
To the valuable work done by the cham- 
ber during the three years of his presi- 
dency very much of the wonderful 
growth of Denver during recent years 
is due. The boy who commenced 
his career in a cotton factory in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, is now 
the president of a national bank in 
Denver, with one million dollars 
capital, and has been a practical 
and earnest worker in every move- 
ment for the good of the city for 
many years. 

Among the many matters which 
excite surprise and elicit praise from 
eastern visitors to Denver is the 
admirable street railway system. Its 
extent can be realized from the fact 
that out of the ninety-seven Com- 
manderies df visiting Knights 
Templar located by the local com- 
mittee at the recent conclave, all but 
six were within two blocks of a 
street car line. There are now in 
operation one hundred and thirty- 
two miles of street railway in the 
city and suburbs (forty-five miles 
of cable, and seventy-seven of 
electric), and franchises granted for 
over forty additional miles. The 
present lines carry on an average 
more than eighty thousand people 
each day, a showing which cannot 
be surpassed by any other city of 
the size of Denver. The city has 
an equally efficient electric light ser- 
vice. The magnificent and unique 
illumination of the city nightly dur- 
ing the conclave week, by means of 
twenty-five thousand electric lights 








The Boston Building. 


ANDREWS, JAQUES AND RANTOUL, ARCHITECTS. 


1866, and for three months worked a 
“rocker” in the gold bearing gulches of 
Summit County. From being a composi- 
tor on a paper at Golden, he finally be- 
came the proprietor of a Denver daily 
paper. When the Chamber of Com- 
merce was organized in the spring of 


in colored globes, was one of the 
striking features of that crowded 
week. 

The difference between the Denver 
of 1859 and the Denver of 1892 is indeed 
phenomenal. Yet there are many of the 
pioneers of 1859 still living, and even 
some who visited the site of Denver 
long before the first settlement was 
dreamed of. Among such “old timers” 
is Governor William Gilpin, who comes 
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'S of an old Quaker family, settled for gene- however, which time is so rapidly justify- 
f rations at Brandywine, Pennsylvania. He ing. 
or graduated at West Point in 1836, accom- One of the leading bankers of Den- 
ie panied General Harney in the Seminole ver says that on first arriving in the place 
e War in Florida, accompanied 
le General Fremont to the West 
at in 1843, camping at one time 
of on the site of the present 
AS Denver. He was a major in 
ag Doniphan’s expedition to New 
le Mexico in 1846, and took a 
I- leading part in the subjuga- 
of tion of the Navajoes. In 
ts 1861, he was appointed the 
1e first governor of Colorado, 
zat and during his tenure of 
office organized troops which 
er crushed the attempted inva- 
od sion of New Mexico and Colo- 
1€ rado by the Confederate 
on forces. In those early days 
er he formed what was then con- 
as sidered the most sanguine 
z opinion of the future great- 
es ness of Colorado, an opinion, Westminster University. 
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Senator E. O. Wolcott. 


twenty-five years ago, he was informed by 
a then prominent local business man, that 
any further immigration to the city and 
state was to be guarded against and dis- 
couraged, as both were overdone, and 
there was no justification for the size of 
the city at that time. The banker says 
that he has been similarly informed every 
year since by one or more croakers, not- 
withstanding the fact that during the time 
the city has grown from.a population of 





a few thousands to over one hundred and 
fifty thousand. Since 1883 the city has 
practically trebled in population, while 
the improvement during that time in the 
character of public and private buildings 
and in every other respect, has been at 
the same ratio. 

The question is often asked: What is 
to be the future of Denver? —and the 





Denver City Ha!! 


more the city develops the more the 
wonder grows. The answer is simple 
and clear. The causes which have led 


The Rocky Mountains from Denver. 
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Baptist Church. 
St. John’s Cathedral. 


up to the Denver of to-day are still in opera- 
tion, and in increasing effect, viz., the rapid 
development of the mineral, agricultural and 
manufacturing resources of the country of which 
Denver is the geographical, railroad, commercial 
and manufacturing centre. As has been said by 
another, “it is the carefully formed average 
opinion of the thinking men among the domi- 
nant elements of the country, — financiers, manu- 
facturers, railroad investors and miners — that 
Denver has the finest immediate prospects and 
most brilliant ultimate future of all the young 

cities of America. This faith is growing faster 
than the city itself.” The best method of esti- 
mating the future possibilities of Colorado, the 
basis of Denver’s future growth, is that of 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
Trinity M. E, Church. 
Unitarian Church. 








considering what has been accomplished 
in the past. Remembering that the re- 
sources of the state in the precious and 
allied metals have as yet only been ex- 
ploited for a little over thirty years, it is 
perfectly safe to assume that the unde- 
veloped resources in that particular line 
are still enormous. Instances of this are 
seen in the wonderful mining discoveries 
made within the past twelve months at 
Creede, Cripple Creek and Copper Rock, 


all in ground which had been passed over 
for thirty years: as valueless for mining. 
It is only a question of a short time be- 
fore the extraordinary iron resources of 
the state will be developed and _ utilized, 
enabling Colorado to produce iron and 
steel pig as cheaply as Chicago now does, 
thereby giving Denver the control of the 
entire trans-Missouri market for iron and 
steel and their products. This will call 
into existence many minor industries, and 
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A Group of the Grammar Schools. 


lead to a great development of the coal 
industry. ‘The iron and coal deposits of 
Colorado alone will make Denver a city 
of half a million people in less than 25 
years. Colorado has more granite than 
Maine, more marble than Vermont, and 
sandstones of such great abundance and 
such high quality that it is destined to 
supply all the cities of the great Missis- 
sippi valley with building stone. So also 
the local existence or easy accessibility 
of cotton, wool and silk, cheaper than 
eastern manufacturing centres can get the 
same, the local cheap fuel, and the ever 
growing importance of the trans-Missouri 





Tabor Opera House. 


market make the establishment of textile 
factories in Denver an early certainty. 
So alsu as to potteries, glass works, tan- 
neries, shoe factories, &c., for which all 
the raw materials exist in Colorado, or 
within easy reach of Denver. Oil, suffi- 
cient to supply the whole country west 
of the Missouri River, can be produced 
from the Florence oil field in Colorado, 
and other local fields remain to be de- 
veloped. In agriculture, the more econo- 
mical and efficient use of irrigating water 
is making much progress, thereby extend- 
ing the cultivable area. The construction 
of storage reservoirs in the mountains at 
high altitudes for the conservation of 
the flood waters of spring (which now 
tend to increase the disastrous floods 
in the lower Mississippi), for use in 
irrigation in the dryness of summer, 
is also within a measurable distance, 
and will still further increase the 
cultivable area. Added to these things 
the increased acreage devoted to fruit 
culture and the fact that both forest 
trees and orchards have been success- 
fully grown near Denver without arti- 
ficial irrigation, simply by means of 
continuous cultivation, opens up a 
wide field for horticulture. In the 
mean time enterprise and capital 
will bring to the front many of the 
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wonderful mineral springs of the state 
with their health giving waters, and these, 
with the climatic advantages and scenic 
attractions, will make Colorado a national 
sanitarium. <A well known writer has 
said: “ Only one city in a thousand 
miles can be a metropolis. New 
York, Chicago, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco, each more than a thousand miles 
from the other and the centre of a 
region peculiar to itself, are already 
naturally selected for metropolitan 
greatness. Of those four great central 
commercial cities, Denver is the only 
one whose tributary country is as yet 
but slightly developed. It alone has 


countless openings for capital and 
youthful energy. It presents a virgin 
field for new careers.” Every new 


mine worked, every fresh acre culti- 
vated, every new quarry opened, every 
herd of cattle or flock of sheep, and 
every factory started anywhere in Colo-- 
ado and the tributary country, re-acts 
beneficially on Denver, which has no 
possible rival for six hundred miles in 
any direction. Her tributary country is 
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as large as the whole German empire, 
possessing undeveloped material resources 
in infinite variety, a country rapidly fil- 
ling up with an industrious, 


energetic, 





Post Office. 


and enterprising people, — largely the 
more enterprising individuals of the states 
east of the Missouri. 

Some men are endowed with mental 
vision much beyond that of their fellows. 


The State Capitol. 
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One such, a man possessing a national 
reputation for sagacity— Hon. William 
Orton, long president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and a mem- 
ber of the governing committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange — visited 
Denver years ago on official business, in 
company with the president of the Kan- 





VESPERS.— MATINS. 


sas Pacific Railway Company, and _in- 
spected every point in the state accessible 
by car, travelling only by day. On his 
return to New York, he delivered an 
address, in which he took occasion to say 
that, in his opinion, “the four great cities 
of this continent were to be New York, 
Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco.” 





VESPERS. 


When the loud sounds of day 


In night’s more gentle voices die away, 

Ere sleep my wakeful senses may control, 
The thought of thee comes to my eager soul 
Like scent of roses wafted through the dark, — 
The fairest, richest that my eyes could mark 
On life’s wide field ! — Ah, and ’tis even so! 
This love for thee, this flower that sprang so late, 
Yet all its trembling, dew-filled heart aglow 
With strength and sweetness that intoxicate, 
Despite its thorn is still the one supreme 
Undying joy my days shall ever know! 
And so Good-night, and let me sleep and dream ! 
Yet no, — beseech thee rather pray it be 
A dreamless sleep, Oh friend, which comes to me, 
That may not mock me with more deep delight 
Than I shall find in waking, — Ah, Good-night ! 


| LOVE thee, friend ! 


MATINS. 


And feel at last how slumber’s gentle sway 


| SAY Good-night, Oh friend, at close of day, 


Steals on my eager senses gradually, 
While thus I hold this last dear thought of thee 


Close to my heart! 


And still it dwells with me 
Dimly through dreams and starless dark. 


And lo! 


Even like some wondrous flower sprung up at night, 
That sheds its tender sweetness on the glow 

Of early morn, so with the dawn of light 

And waking life again thy memory 


Breaks on my heart. 
I may not ask ! 


If thou, too, lov’st me so, 
Enough for me to know 


That this most dear, most precious thought of thee, 
Is in good truth the lily passing fair 

That God has bound upon the cross I bear, — 

The life that thus to thee, Oh friend of friends, 

Its last Good-night, and first Good-morning sends ! 





— Stuart Sterne. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Ir is one of the offices of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE to pay attention to the Old South work 
in Boston — the important work for the education 
of the young people of Boston in history and 
politics, which has its centre at the Old South 
Meeting House. The magazine is in a measure 
an organ of that work. We aim to give in these 
pages a complete record of what is done at the 
Old South, for the information and guidance of 
those who in other cities are carrying on or under- 
taking movements owing their impulse to the Old 
South work, or any movements for the historical 
and political education of our American young 
people. We have published from time to time 
in these three years, various essays and lectures 
by the young people of the Old South, not only 
on account of their intrinsic interest and value, 
but to illustrate for the pupils and the teachers of 
our public schools the quality of the work which 
the Old South effort is now securing from the 
young people themselves. We think that few 
articles in the August number of the magazine were 
read with greater interest, either by young people 
or old, than Miss Margesson’s essay upon * Marco 
Polo’s Explorations in Asia and their Influence 
upon Columbus.” This was one of the Old South 
first-prize essays for 1891. The other first-prize 
essay for 1891, by Miss Ruth Ballou Whittemore, 
on the subject of “ The Introduction of Printing 
into England by William Caxton, and its Effect 
upon English Literature and Life,” was published 
in the May and June numbers of Education. 
One of the prize essays for 1890, on * Philip, 
Pontiac and Tecumseh,” by Miss Caroline C. 
Stecker, appeared in the NEW ENGLAND MAGa- 
ZINE for September, 1891; and one of the 1889 
essays, on ** Washington’s Interest in Education,” 
by Miss Julia K. Ordway, in the number for 
May, 1890. The other prize essay on this sub- 
ject, by Miss Stecker, has been published by the 
Directors of the Old South Studies in pamphlet 
form, with an appendix giving a complete 
list of the subjects of the essays since 1881. 
Two of the lectures given by the prize essay- 
ists in the regular courses of Old South lec- 
tures for young people have been published 
in our pages—the lecture, by Mr. Robert 
Morss Lovett, on “ Thomas Jefferson and the 
Louisiana Purchase ” (January, 1890), and Miss 
Stecker’s lecture on “King Philip’s War” (De- 
cember, 1890). It is the practice of the direc- 
tors of the Old South Studies to invite one of the 
young prize essayists to give one of the lectures 
in each regular summer course; and the two 
lectures here named were thus given. We com- 
mend the reading of them, as well as of the es- 
says mentioned, to all who are interested in the 
promotion of historical studies among the young. 

* 


ie 

The regular course of Old South Lectures for 
Young People for the summer of 1892 has been 
devoted to the subject of “The Discovery of 
America.” The courses in the two years preced- 
ing have been a preparation for the vresent sum- 


mer’s lectures — the course for 1890 having been 
devoted to “The American Indians,” and that 
for 1891 to “The New Birth of the World,” the 
aim of this latter course, the concluding lecture 
of which was upon “ The Discovery of America,” 
having been to show how this epoch-making 
event found its natural place among those. great 
movements springing from the notable quickening 
of the mind of Europe in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, which properly lead us to 
name that time as the renaissance or new 
birth of the world. The several lectures in the 
present summer’s course on “The Discovery of 
America,” beginning Wednesday afternoon, July 
27, and closing September 14, were as follows: 
“What Men Knew of the World before Colum- 
bus,” by Prof. Edward S. Morse; “ Leif Erikson 
and the Northmen,” by Rev. Edward A. Horton; 
“ Marco Polo and his Book,” by Mr. O. W. Dim- 
mick; “The Story of Columbus,” by Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore; “ Americus Vespucius and the 
Early Books about America,” by Rev. Edward 
G. Porter; “ Cortes and Pizarro,” by Prof. Charles 
H. Levermore; “ De Soto and Ponce de Leon,” 
by Miss Ruth Ballou Whittemore, Old South prize 
essayist, 1891; and “Spain, France and England 
in America,” by Mr. John Fiske. The lectures, 
as in previous years, have been very largely at- 
tended. They are entirely free — the expenses of 
the whole Old South work being met, as is known, 
by Mrs. Mary Hemenway —tickets being fur- 
nished to all pupils of the public schools who 
desire them, and to all young people applying by 
mail in their own handwriting. Few more inter- 
esting or inspiring places are to be found in Bos- 
ton in the summer than the Old South Meeting 
House on these Wednesday afternoons, filled with 
the bright young people, with a sprinkling of the 
older ones, listening intently —for the lecturers 
unite in saying that they speak to few more at- 
tentive audiences — to these chapters of American 
history. Many of the young people are busy 
taking notes—for a prize of twenty dollars is 
awarded each year for the best brief report of the 
year’s course prepared by any of the young peo- 
ple from notes made at the lectures; and this 
busy note-taking adds to the interest of the 
scene. We trust that the time is not distant 
when such audiences of our young people, gath- 
ered for such studies, will be found in every 
American city. 


* * 

We have spoken before in these pages, in no- 
ticing the Old South work, of the Old South 
prizes for essays on subjects in American history. 
These prizes have been offered yearly for the last 
twelve years, the competition being open to all 
who have graduated from the Boston high schools 
in the current year and the preceding year. 
Forty dollars is awarded for the best essay on 
each of the two subjects announced for the year, 
and twenty-five dollars for the second best — four 
prizes in all. The subjects are chosen with refer- 
ence to the general subject of the Old South lec- 








tures for the year, the aim of the directors being 
to give unity and concentration to the whole 
work of the year. The two subjects proposed 
for the present year are the following: I. “The 
Native Races of Mexico and their Civilization at 
the time of the Conquest of Cortes.” II. “ Eng- 
lish Explorations in America during the Century 
following the Discovery by Columbus.” 

The Old South essayists of these years now 
number about one-hundred. They naturally rep- 
resent the best historical scholarship of their suc- 
cessive years in the Boston high schools. ‘Their 
organization the present year into an Old South 
Historical Society was recently noticed in these 
pages. This society will hold quarterly meetings 
for the reading of papers and general discussion. 
At the summer meeting a paper of unusual inter- 
est on “Sir Edmond Andros” was read by Miss 
Mary L. Fay, one of the prize essayists for 1886. 
This paper will appear in the NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, 

In connection with the organization of the Old 
South Historical Society, mention should be 
made of the steps which are being taken for the 
organization of an Old South Young People’s 
Chorus. At many of the Old South lectures in 
these years, and always at the Old South celebra- 
tions of Washington’s Birthday, there has been 
singing by a large chorus of boys and girls from 
the public schools, three or four hundred often 
taking part. It is felt that the place of music, es- 
pecially the singing of national hymns by the 
young people, should be an important one ina 
work like the Old South work; and this feature 
of the work is to have more careful and system- 
atic attention. 

ae 

IN connection with each of the lectures in the 
Old South summer course, a historical tract or 
leaflet is prepared for circulation among the young 
people. These Old South Leaflets are usually 
reprints—a dozen or twenty pages in extent — 
of important original documents, often not in 
easy reach of the ordinary student, related more 
or less directly to the special subject of the lec- 
ture for the week. The leaflets are given to all 
those attending the lectures as they enter the 
Meeting House, and at the end of the course 
those who have carefully preserved their leaflets 
can have them neatly bound for a few cents, 
giving them a useful litthke manual upon the gen- 
eral subject of the course. A good idea of the 
nature of the leaflets may be gathered from the 
following list of the subjects of those for the 
present year. The reader is asked to compare 
the list with that of the corresponding lectures, 
given above. 

1, The First Chapter of Strabo’s Geography; 
2, The Voyages to Vinland, from the Saga of 
Eric the Red; 3, Marco Polo’s Account of Japan 
and Java; 4, Columbus’s Letter to Gabriel San- 
ches concerning his First Voyage and Discov- 
eries; 5, Amerigo Vespucci’s Account of his 
First Voyage, from his Letter to Soderini; 6, 
Cortes’s Account of the City of Mexico, from his 
Second Letter to the Emperor Charles V.; 7, 
The Account of the Death of De Soto, from the 
“Narrative of a Gentleman of Elvas”; 8, Early 
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Notices of the Voyages of the Cabots, from Hak- 
luyt’s Collection of Voyages and Discoveries. 

To each of these selections is appended a page 
or more of historical and bibliographical notes, in- 
structing the young students how and where to 
prosecute their studies in the fields in which the 
lecture and the leaflet have aroused their interest. 
To illustrate the character of these notes, we in- 
corporate here the notes accompanying. Leaflet 
No. 5 of the present series, that relating to 
Americus Vespucius : 

“¢The only intelligent modern treatise on the 
life and voyages of Americus Vespucius,’ says 
Mr. Fiske, in his ‘ Discovery of America’ (vol. 
ii. p. 26), ‘is Varnhagen’s collection of mono- 
graphs —- Amerigo Vespucci: son caractére, ses 
écrits (méme les moins authentiques ),sa vie et 
navigations, Lima, 1865; Le premier voyage 
Amerigo Vespucci définitivement expligque dans 
ses détatls, Vienna, 1869; Nouvelles recherches 
sur les derniers voyages du navigateur florentin, 
et le reste des documents et éclaircissements su 
luz, Vienna, 1869; Postface aux trots livraisons 
sur Amerigo Vespucct, Vienna, 1870; Ainda 
Amerigo Vespucci: novos estudos e achegas espe- 
cialmente em favor da interpretacdo dada & sua la 
viagem em 1497-98, Vienna, 1874. These are 
usually bound together in one small folio volume. 
Sometimes the French monographs are found 
together without the Portuguese monograph. 
Varnhagen’s book has made everything else anti- 
quated, and no one who has not mastered it in 
all its details is entitled to speak about Vespucius. 
In the English language there is no good book 
on the subject. The defence by Lester and Fos- 
ter (Life and Voyages of Americus Vespucius, 
New York, 1846) had some good points for its 
time, but is now utterly antiquated and worse than 
useless. The chapter by the late Sydney Howard 
Gay, in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical His- 
tory, vol. ii, chap. ii., is quite unworthy of its 
place in that excellent work, but its defects are to 
some extent atoned for by the editor’s critical 
notes.’ The student is referred to these notes 
by Mr. Winsor for an account of all the literature 
concerning Vespucius. 

“It is true that there is no other person who 
played a part in the discovery and early explora- 
tion of the New World, concerning whose work 
we have been compelled to make so radical a 
change in our estimate by the results of modern 
investigation as in the case of Vespucius; and 
the early books are therefore all to be used guard- 
edly. The book by Lester and Foster, referred 
to by Mr. Fiske, the value of which is now im- 
paired by the new understanding of Vespucius’s 
first voyage, is a conscientious and_ scholarly 
work, and still of great use for the sake of the 
translations it contains of Vespucius’s letters both 
to Soderini and Lorenzo de’ Medici (a cousin of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent) concerning his various 
voyages. 

“But, if we have no good special modern work 
on Vespucius in English, — it is to be hoped that 
some scholar will be prompted to translate Varn- 
hagen at this time, —we can rejoice that Mr. 

Fiske himself has made his treatment of Vespu- 
cius, in his * Discovery of America’ (vol. ii. pp. 
23-164; see also remarks in preface), so full 
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and thorough. This is perhaps the most original 
and most valuable portion of his whole work. 
It is the first popular and comprehensive presen- 
tation in English of the results of Varnhagen’s 
researches; and, as Mr. Fiske himself rightly ob- 
serves, the general argument of Varnhagen is in 
many points strongly re-enforced. It is impos- 
sible, after a careful reading of this argument, 
with Vespucius’s account of his first voyage 
cleared from the absurd suspicions which became 
attached to it, and with the Cantino map in hand, 
to resist the conclusion that Vespucius first (1497) 
touched the mainland of the New World, and 
that on that first voyage he skirted not the ‘ Pearl 
Coast’ of South America, but the coast of the 
present United States; and it seems not improb- 
able that ‘the finest harbor in the world’ from 
which he set sail on his return voyage to Spain 
was what we know as Hampton Roads. 

“We feel, as we read of the discoveries of 
Americus Vespucius in this new light, that there 
is far better reason than used to appear why this 
western continent should bear the name America: 
a persistent justice has been unconsciously but 
fatally at work in it these four centuries. It was 
Vespucius who first used the term Mew World 
(novus mundus) with reference to this continent. 
Chis was in a letter to Lorenzo de’ Medici, in 
1503. He was speaking only of the new coun- 
tries visited on his third voyage beyond the river 
La Plata. {t was in 1507 that the first sugges- 
tion of the name America for this ‘new world’ 
appeared in the little treatise by Waldseemiiller, 
published at Saint-Dié. ‘But now,’ says Wald- 
seemiiller, ‘these parts [that is, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa] have been more extensively explored, 
and another fourth part has been discovered by 
Americus Vespucius (as will appear in what fol- 
lows): wherefore I do not see what is rightly to 
hinder us from calling it Amerige or America, 2. ¢., 
the land of Americus, after its discoverer Ameri- 
cus, a man of sagacious mind, since both Europe 
and Asia have got their names from women. Its 
situation and the manners and customs of its peo- 
ple will be clearly understood from the twice two 
voyages of Americus which follow.’ The name 
America was at first applied only to that ‘new 
world’ which lay in what we call South America. 
The process of its extension to the whole conti- 
nent, by successive map-makers, as discovery 
went on, was a natural and easy one,—but one 
well worth the careful attention of the student, 
as it teaches many lessons necessary to remember 
in connection with those times. 

“ Vespucius’s letters to Soderini concerning his 
first four voyages were originally published in 
Italian at Florence in 1505-6; and various Latin 
editions followed. Mr. Quaritch, the London 
publisher, in 1885, published a fac-simile repro- 
duction of the original Italian edition. Fifty 
copies of this reproduction were printed, and one 
of these is in the Boston Public Library. At the 
same time he published a careful English transla- 
tion (by ‘M. K.’), with valuable notes; and it 
is from this that the account of the first voyage 
given in the present leaflet is taken.” 

The series of leaflets for the successive years 
are bound in little volumes, constituting useful 
books of reference for students and teachers of 


history. Complete lists of the subjects of these 
leaflets for the last ten years are furnished by the 
Directors of the Old South Studies in History. 
The general subjects of the ten annual courses of 
lectures, beginning in 1883, have been as follows: 
1, Early Massachusetts History; 2, Representa- 
tive Men in the History of Boston; 3, The War 
for the Union; 4, The War for Independence; 5, 
The Birth of the Nation; 6, The Story of the 
Centuries; 7, America and France; 8, The 
American Indians; 9, The New Birth of the 
World; 10, The Discovery of America. 


* 
x * 


In addition to these annual series of leaflets, 
the Directors of the Old South Studies began 
some time ago the publication of a general series 
of Old South Leaflets, with the aim of bringing 
important original historical documents, especially 
such as illustrate the constitutional development 
of America, within easy reach of the teachers 
and pupils of the public schools and all students 
of history, at the mere cost of printing. The Old 
South work is a work for the education of the 
people, of our young people in particular, in 
American history and politics, and its promoters 
believe that few things can contribute better to 
this end than the wide circulation of such leaflets 
as these. It was felt that professors in our col- 
leges and teachers everywhere would welcome 
them for use in their classes, and that they would 
meet the needs of the societies of young men and 
women now happily being organized in so many 
places for historical and political studies. Ar- 
rangements were made with one of the large 
educational publishing houses, Messrs. Heath & 
Co., to act as publishers of these leaflets for the 
supply of schools, and many thousands of them 
have been distributed, the demand from all parts 
of the country constantly increasing. There are 
at present twenty-eight leaflets in this general 
series, and others will rapidly follow. The list of 
those already published is as follows :— 

1, The Constitution of the United States; 2, 
The Articles of Confederation; 3, The Declara- 
tion of Independence; 4, Washington’s Farewell 
Address; 5, Magna Charta; 6, Vane’s “ Healing 
Question’; 7, Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 
1629; 8, Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 
1638; 9, Franklin’s Plan of Union, 1754; 10, 
Washington’s Inaugurals; 11, Lincoln’s Inaugu- 
rals and Emancipation Proclamation; 12, The 
Federalist, Nos. 1 and 2; 13, The Ordinance of 
1787; 14, The Constitution of Ohio; 15, Wash- 
ington’s Circular Letter to the Governors of the 
States, 1783; 16, Washington’s Letter to Benja- 
min Harrison, 1784; 17, Verrazzano’s Voyage; 
18, The Swiss Constitution; 19, The Bill of 
Rights, 1689; 20, Coronado’s Letter to Mendoza, 
1540; 21, John Eliot’s Brief Narrative of Work 
among the Indians, 1670; 22, Wheelock’s Narra- 
tive of the Founding of his Indian School, 1762; 
23, The Petition of Rights, 1628; 24, The Grand 
Remonstrance, 1641; 25, The Scottish National 
Covenant, 1638; 26, The Agreement of the Peo- 
ple, 1648-9; 27, The Instrument of Government, 
1653; 28, Cromwell’s First Speech to his Parlia- 
ment, 1653. 

The Old South work, and especially the publi, 
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cation in this cheap form of these important his- 
torical papers, have earned the warm praise of 
many of our historical scholars and of the leading 
educators of the country. ‘The work now done 
at the Old South,” wrote John Fiske recently, 
“is of very great value, and the publication of 
these leaflets must have a most happy effect in 
awakening the interest of young students in origi- 
nal documents. The work is in exactly the right 
direction, and will admit of almost endless expan- 
sion.” James MacAlister, the president of the 
Drexel Institute, says: “I regard the work which 
has been:done in American history at the Old 
South Meeting House as one of the most import- 
ant educational movements of recent times. It 
has stirred up an interest in the history and gov- 
ernment of this country that is already bearing 
wholesome fruit everywhere. The Old South 
Leaflets supply the material which is needed for 
the right kind of work in grammar and high 
schools, and enable the teacher to make use of 
methods of instruction which lead to very differ- 
ent results fromthose obtained from the stereotyped 
text-books. The pupils who have used these 
historical tracts in connection with their school 
work in history will have a wider view and firmer 
grasp of the principles which underlie our na- 
tional development than can be obtained in any 
other way.” “Ido not see,” writes Horace E. 
Scudder, the editor of the Atantic Monthly, “ how 
any better means could be desired for stimulating 
research in political history and for encouraging 
young students to have recourse to the great in- 
struments of liberty and order which serve from 
time to time to register the progress of nations 
in self-government.” 

To the ‘same effect write Robert C. Winthrop, 
President Andrews of Brown University, Professor 
Hart of Harvard, Professor Adams of Johns Hop- 
kins, Professor Woodrow Wilson, and scores of 
our teachers and students of history, all bearing 
witness to the importance of putting into the 
hands of the pupils of our schools the means of 
studying history at first hand, in the writings and 
the speeches of the men who made history, and 
to the importance of historical studies generally 
as a means of training for good citizenship. 

# ® 

It is a pleasure to observe so many movements 
of a nature similar to the Old South movement, 
and often owing their impulse to that, starting in 
many places in the country. We have called 
attention in these pages to the important work in 
Providence, in Indianapolis, in Chicago, in Madi- 
son and Milwaukee, and elsewhere, all growing 
out of the Old South work in Boston. We re- 
published in these pages, two or three months 
ago, the stirring address of Mr. Herbert Welsh to 
the people of Philadelphia, urging the establish- 
ment in that city of a work like that at the Old 
South; and we are glad to learn that it is prob- 
able that such a work will be inaugurated there 
the coming winter. There is also much interest 
in the work in New York. 

In Brooklyn arrangements have just been com- 
pleted for the repetition of the course of lectures 
on “ The Discovery of America,” which has been 
given at the Old South Meeting House the pres- 


ent summer. Nearly all of the Old South lec- 
turers go on to take part in this course, and the 
Old South leaflets will be used in connection, as 
in Boston. This course in Brooklyn is given 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, 
which is becoming in these late years such an 
important power for popular education in every 
field in Brooklyn, and whose indefatigable direc- 
tor, Professor Franklin W. Hooper, although his 
own special studies inthe past have been in the 
field of natural science, is developing the work of 
the Institute with great strength on the historical, 
political and sociological sides. 

While referring to this “Old South” work, 
undertaken so energetically by the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, we must not fail to mention another most 
important and interesting movement in Brooklyn, 
begun last spring, also owing its impulse to the 
Old South work. This was a course of free his- 
torical lectures for young people, given in All 
Souls’ Church in that city, arranged by Rev. John 
Coleman Adams, the pastor of that church, who, 
before his recent removal to Brooklyn from Chi- 
cago, was an earnest coUperator in the Old South 
work in the latter city, and is always an earnest 
worker in everything that promotes patriotism 
and good citizenship. These Brooklyn lectures 
were attended by seven or eight hundred children 
from the upper grades of the grammar schools, 
some of them coming four or five miles to be 
present. The subjects of the five lectures, given 
by well known Brooklyn men, were: ‘ Early 
Brooklyn,” “ Brooklyn during the Revolution,” 
“The Battle of Long Island,” “ Modern Brook- 
lyn,” and “ The Government of Brooklyn;” and 
in connection with the lectures a prize of twenty 
dollars was given for the best essay on “ The 
Story of Brooklyn, from Hendrick Hudson to 
Mayor Boody.” 

*** 

Another movement owing its impulse to the 
Old South work, and having much the same aims, 
is about to be started in Cleveland, Ohio. One 
of the principal promoters of this movement is 
Rev. William Knight, assistant pastor of the Old 
Stone Church in Cleveland. Mr. Knight gives 
the following information concerning the work in 
a recent number of the Cleveland Zeader:— 

“The general aim contemplated is on the plan 
of what are called ‘the Old South Historical 
Studies’ in Boston, These were taken up some 
years ago in that city and have proved very popu- 
lar. They have largely related to the early his- 
tory of the city, its changes in various ways, and 
especially to the old landmarks to be seen there. 
The plan to be adopted here is along the same 
lines. It is proposed to present in an attractive 
form the main features of the different historical 
phases of the city’s growth, and to create, as far 
as may be possible, an atmosphere of historical re- 
search in this city. The plan is to have a series of 
lectures and entertainments which deal in historic 
matters that are commemorated in what may be 
seen about the city. For instance, at the time of 
the war, what was called the ‘ Underground Rail- 
way’ was a source of the deepest interest to the 
many slaves who were by its aid transferred to 
places of safety. Few people, however, are aware 
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of the fact that what was known as the old Cady 
homestead, in Collamer, was one of the most 
important stations on the route to Canada, The 
old building was pulled to the ground a year or 
so ago, but the front porch pillars were allowed 
to remain standing. <A pretentious modern house 
was built on the site and the pillars were incor- 
porated into the new structure. The mound 
builders also have left many examples of their 
enduring memorials in our immediate vicinity. 
While looking up the subject only a few days 
ago I visited one of the largest of the mounds in 
northern Ohio. It is located within a short dis- 
tance of the city, but its existence is known only 
to a few. The Mayell-Hopp drug store, at the 
corner of Euclid Avenue and Erie Street, is said 
to rest upon the site of one of these mounds. I 
was talking on the subject with an old inhabitant 
not long ago, and he stated to me that he could 
remember when the ground there was much 
higher than it is now, thus giving at once partial 
proof of the statement. The geological condi- 
tions in existence here will be made the subject 
of one or more lectures. The question of glacial 
scorings in the rocks, of bowlders, of why there 
is a ridge here and a depression there, — these will 
be taken up and thoroughly discussed. The idea 
is to present these questions to whoever may 
care to hear them, that people on their out- 
ings or when driving can see and know their 
inner significance. A lecture delivered by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale in the Old South was en- 
titled ‘History in the Streets of Boston.” A 
portion of it referred to geological facts, and the 
remainder to the historical landmarks of the 
city. Such a lecture would be received with 
great interest here, if Cleveland streets and alleys 
were discussed. The subject of the development 
of the modern dwelling house, with reference to 
its architecture and conveniences, would possess 
much of interest in a well-handled lecture. From 
the easily constructed tepee of the Indian to the 
rectangular log-house, and on to the old-fashioned 
farm-house, would show a wonderful change both 
in form and furnishings. The next step to the 
modern city dwelling would disclose nearly as 
great an improvement. Another phase which we 
hope to be able to discuss is that embraced in 
the buildings in the city, the churches, old streets 
and old families. I have in mind three papers 
which bear upon these points, dividing the history 
of the city into three different periods: the first, 
on the formative period, dealing with the earlier 
years of the city’s growth; the second, referring to 
the time when the down town portion of the city 
was the social, residence and religious centre; and 
the third, treating of the present, when the down 
town part of the city is mainly given up to busi- 
The moral degeneracy of this part of the 
city comes under the same head. On this last asa 
basis it is proposed to carry on sociological studies, 
taking up at different times tenement life, news- 
boy life, the condition of the girl employees in 
factories, their needs, and what is being done for 
them, and kindred subjects. Two other lectures 
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upon the * Agencies of Evil’ and the ‘ Agencies 
for Good,’ would be given, each furnishing an 
almost boundless field. The lectures would be 
illustrated, when necessary, and the taking of 
flash light photographs is included in the plan. 
As the object of the ‘Old South Historical 
Studies’ is good citizenship, so will be the object 
of our effort here. A concert embracing the 
American national airs will possibly be given in 
conjunction with another which will take up the 
foreign patriotic melodies. Our intention is to 
obtain the services of persons of reputation who 
are specialists in the different subjects, and who 
reside in Cleveland and its vicinity. There are 
many such who we are certain will aid us. The 
idea will probably be taken up by the Old Stone 
League, an organization formed in the Old Stone 
Church for the discussion of sociological prob- 
lems, and the course will be called ‘Old Stone 
Historical Studies.’ The entertainments and lec- 
tures will be free, and will be delivered in the 
Old Stone Church. We hope. to begin the pro- 
gramme before the coming Christmas holidays. 
Among those who are interested in the project 
are Rev. Dr. H. C. Haydn, who will return from 
his summer vacation about September 15; Judge 
Baldwin, Mr. Charles Orr, of the Case Library, 
and Messrs. Robert and Charles Shackleton. A 
lecture upon the geology of the city and vicinity 
will probably be given by Professor G. Frederick 
Wright early in the course.” 
Par 

SUCH is a brief survey of the Old South work 
in these years, prompted by the interesting lec- 
tures on “The Discovery of America’ which 
come to a close just as this number of our maga- 
zine, which we call a Columbus number, goes to 
press. It isa blessed thing that the Old South 
Meeting House was saved from the destruction 
which so closely threatened it in our centennial 
year, if only to become the headquarters of such a 
work for the education of the young people of 
Boston in history and politics as we are thus able 
to survey in this Columbus year. The lessons 
which have been taught there have had a double 
power given them by these historic walls. Mr. 
Welsh has well pointed out the advantages fur- 
nished for historical teaching by a historic city like 
Philadelphia. But every place is a good place 
for work like this, and in every place in the coun- 
try such work is needed. It is fortunate if it can 
be sustained, as in Boston, by a public-spirited 
individual; it is fortunate if it is taken up, as in 
Brooklyn, by an endowed institution; but where 
this is not the case, it can be done by subscription 
or otherwise — the determination to have it done, 
on the part of those who truly appreciate the 
need of such work for our young people, is the 
only necessary thing. The service of the Old 
South work for the country, beyond its direct 
service for the young people of Boston, is that of 
a pioneer and of furnishing programs and cheap 
material for the use of those undertaking such 
work elsewhere, 
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To Lovers. 


Ho, ye lovers, list to me; 
Warning words have I for thee: — 
Give ye heed, before ye wed, 
To this thing Sir Chaucer said: 
“ Love wol not be constrained by maistrie, 
When maistrie cometh, the god of love anon 
Beteth his winges, and farewel, he is gon.” 


Other poets knew as well, 
And the same sad story tell, 
Hark ye, heed ye, while ye may, 
What the worldly Pope doth say : 
“ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies.” 


This, Sir Hudibras, brave knight, 
Faithful lover, constant wight, 
From his lady’s lips did hear; 
Mark ye, eke, the warning clear: 


Love is too generous Cabide 
To be against its nature tyd; 
For where tis of itself inclin’d, 
It breaks loose when tt is confin’d.” 


Ho, ye lovers, shall I tell 
How through life with Love to dwell, 
Spite of all the poets say ? 
Harken to the easy way :— 
Strive to bind him not, but see 
That the little god binds thee. 
— Lillis Butler. 
* x 
BALLADE OF MODERN Love. 
AND still we play deep at the game of hearts, 
As did they of the courts those old dim days. 
Our Romeos bleed of the coy god’s darts; 
Our troubadours in amatory phrase 
Disburden them; our knights, with eyes ablaze, 
Go armed with roses, comfits, — this their vaunt: 
** As ours, no swain has gone such loyal ways, 
Since leal Leander swam the Hellespont! ” 


Dulcinea, she models toothsome tarts; 
Rowena goes to shop in yellow chaise, — 

Who erstwhile queened the lists. Of warring arts 
Poor ken has Helen; but o’er-well she plays 
Sonata, fugue: Ruth paints as well as prays. 

Staunch-true is each, each clouds as little daunt 
As any Hero of the virelais, 

Since leal Leander swain the Hellespont. 


And here some power impishly disparts 
Men’s views of modern love; for one inveighs 
Against a// passion, while his neighbor smarts 
Till he has lavished on it ardent praise : 
And this year’s love’s a jest, churl Tertius says. 
Yet, in our Age, despite the jibe, the taunt, 
We love as none have loved, — or men or fays, 
Since leal Leander swam the Hellespont. : 


Prince, whether Love is strengthened or decays, 
My sweet and I are—and no more we want — 
The happiest pair, whatever goes or stays, 
Since leal Leander swam the Hellespont ! 
— Edward W. Barnard. 


OMNIBUS. 


Cap AND BELLS. 


Away from our ledgers, and counters and _ books, 
From high metaphysics and art! 

The physics we want we shall find in the nooks 
Where Nature has opened her heart; 


The music we hear shall be clear running brooks 
And songs of the birds in the grove; 

And pictures we'll see in the sweet, gentle looks 
Of sweethearts to whom we make love! 


’Tis time to put thinking caps by for repairs, 
And legal cap, too, just as well; 

The cap now in season is one Folly wears, 
With motley apparel and bell. 


Its jingle will drive away worries and cares, 
And brighten the over-worked brain, 

And he will repent his rash action who dares 
The cap with the bells to disdain! 


Away from the office, the court and the town! 
The Tennis Court summons us all 

Our suits at the law and the bar to lay down, 
Yo take up her suit and a bail. 

A truce to the woolsack, the wig and the gown! 
Digestion will better serve now 

Than Digest, and laughter and mirth than the 

frown 

Of stern Jurisprudence, I trow. 


Then off with the thinking cap, on with the bells! 
Be foolish if you would be wise! 

For Wisdom a secret to Folly oft tells, 
She hides from the wiseacre’s eyes. 


Our class-rooms shall be blooming valleys and dells, 
Our teachers, the birds and the flowers; 
And fountains of learning we’ll change for the wells 
That spring in sweet summer’s bright bowers. 
— Zitella Cocke. 
aa 
* * 
LIFE’s AFTERMATH. 
WHEN I was young, 
The Muse, and other girls more sweet, 
Were coy and shy, with distant feet. 
Many’s the girl I have not kissed; 
No song I sung, 
When I was young; 
Cupid’s shafts then me alway missed. 


Now I am gray, 
Some girls and She — are they too bold, 
Or — do they only think me — old? 
They smile, caress, sit on my knee; 
This is their way, 
Now I am gray, 
Some girls — why, they my nieces be. 


That hussy shy, 
Erato, that Love’s lyre doth hold, 
Now becks and rhymes: Old, Bold, Cold, Sold. 
AmI? We'llsee; a bait I’ve flung; 
She shall tell why, 
That hussy sly, 
She laughed at me when I was young. 
—W. F. Baker. 
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